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CHAPTER XII. 

ANIMISM {continued). 
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Having thus traced upward from the lower levels of cul- 
ture the opinions of mankind as to the souls, spirits, ghosts, 
or phantoms, considered to belong to men, to the lower 
animals, to plants, and to things, we are now prepared to 
investigate one of the great religious doctrines of the world, 
the l)elief in the soul's continued existence in a Life after 
Deatlt Here let us once more call to mind the considera- 
tion which cannot be too strongly put forward, that the 
doctrine of a Future Life as held by the lower races is the 
all but necessary outcome of savage Animism. The evi- I 
dence that the lower races believe tiie figures of tlie dead 
seen in dreams and visions to be their surviving souls, not 
only goes far to account for ttie comparative universality of 
their belief in the continued exintence of the soul after the 
death of the body, but it gives the key to many of tlieir 
speculations on the nature of this existence. H])eculation8 
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2 AXIMISM. 

rational enough from the savage point of \iew. though apt 
to seem far-fetched absurdities to modems in their much 
changed intellectual condition. The belief in a Future life 
J falls into two main di\isions. Closely connected and even 
largely overlapping one another, both world-wide in their 
distribution, both ranging back in time to periods of un- 
known antiquity, both deeply rooted in the lowe^^t strata of 
human life which lie open to our obsen'ation, these two 
doctrines have in the modem world passed into wonderfully 

(different conditions. The one is the theory of the Trans- 
migration of Souls, which has indeed risen from it« lower 
stages to establish itself among the huge religious communi- 
ties of Asia, great in history, enormous even in present mass, 
I yet arrested and as it seems henceforth unprogressive in 
development: but the more highly educated world has 
rejected the ancient belief, and it now only sun'ives in 
Europe in dwindling remnants. Far different has been the 

(history of the other doctrine, that of the independent exist- 
ence of the personal soul after the death of the Ixxiy, in a 
Future Life. Passing onward through change after change 
in the condition of the human race, modified and renewed 
in its long ethnic course, this great belief may be traced 
from its crude and primitive manifestations among savage 
races to its establishment in the heart of modem religion, 
where the faith in a future existence fonus at once an 
inducement to goodness, a sustaining hope through suffer- 
ing and across the fear of death, and an answer to the per- 
plexed problem of the allotment of happiness and miser}' in 
this present world, by the expectation of another world to 
set this right. 

In investigating the doctrine of Transmigration, it will 
l)e well first to trace its jKisition among the lower races, and 
afterwanls to follow its development.**, so far as they extend 
in the higher civilization. The temporar}' migration of 
souls into material substances, from human bodies down to 
morsels f)f wood and stone, is a most important part of the 
lower i>syclioU»gy. But it does not relate Uj the cnntinuetl 
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existence of the soul after death, and may be more conve- 
niently treated of elsewhere, in connexion with such subjects 
as demoniacal possession and fetish -worship. We are here 
ooncemed with the more permanent tenancy of souls for 
saooessive lives in successive bodies. 

Permanent transition, new birth, or re-incarnation of 
human souls in other human bodies, is especially con- 
sidered to take place by the soul of a deceased person 
animating the body of an infant. It is recorded by 
Brebeuf that the Hurons, when little children died, would 
bury them by the wayside, that their souls might enter into 
mothers passing by, and so be bom again.^ In North-West 
America, among the TacuUis, we hear of direct transfusion 
of soul by the medicine-man, who, putting his hands on the 
breast of the dying or dead, then holds them over the head 
of a relative and blows through them ; the next child bom 
to this recipient of the departed soul is animated by it, and 
take8 the rank and name of the deceased.^ The Nutka 
Indians not without ingenuity accounted for the existence 
of a distant tribe speaking the same language as themselves, 
by declaring them to be the npiritA of their dead.^ In 
Greenland, where tlie wretched custom of abandoning and 
even plundering widows and orphans was tending to bring 
the whole race to extinction, a helpless widow would seek 
to persuade some father that the soul of a dead child of his 
had passed into a living child of hers, or ric*- rersd, thus 
gaining for herself a new relative and protector* It is 
mostly ancestral or kindred souls that are thought to enter / 
into children, and this kind of transmigration is tlierefore ' 
from the savage jwint of view a highly philosophical theor}-, 
accounting as it di)es so well for the general rcseiiiMance 
between ])arents and children, and even for the more s|>ecial 

' Bredeaf in * lUl. den Jet. danit U Xouvelle France,* 1636, p. 130 ; Chmrlc- 
Toix, • N'oarclle Fnnc«/ toI. vi. p. 75. See Brintoo, p. *i53. 

' Waiu, Yol. iii. p. 195, see p. 2 13. Moiae,* Report on Indua Aflkirt,*p.S45. 

* lUjne, * British ColumbU,' p. 181. 

« Crmnx, ' GrunUnd,' pp. 248, 258, Me p. 212. See abo Turner, ' PoljnflttA,' 
pk .153 ; Meinen, toL iL p. 793. 
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phenomena of atavism. In North-West America, among 
the Koloshes, the mother sees in a dream the deceased 
relative whose transmitted soul will give his likeness to the 
child ;^ and in Vancouver's Island in 1860 a lad was much 
regarded by the Indians because he had a mark like the 
scar of a gun-shot wound on his hip, it being believed that 
a chief dead some four generations before, who had such a 
mark, had returned- In Old Calabar, if a mother loses a 
child, and another is bom soon after, she thinks the departed 
one to have come back.^ The Wanika consider that the soul 
of a dead ancestor animates a child, and this is why it 
resembles its father or mother;* in Guinea a child bear- 
ing a strong resemblance, physical or mental, to a dead 
relative, is supposed to have inherited his soul;^ and the 
Yorubas, greeting a new-bom infant with the salutation, 
'Thou art come!' look for signs to show what ancestral 
soul has returned among them.^ Among the Khonds of 
Orissa, births are celebrated by a feast on the seventh day, 
and the priest, diWning by dropping rice-grains in a cup of 
water, and judging from observations made on the person of 
the infant, determines which of his progenitors has reap- 
peared, and the child generally at least among the northern 
tribes receives the name of that ancestor.^ In Europe the 
Lapps repeat an instructive animistic idea just noticed in 
America ; the future mother was told in a dream what name 
to give her child, this message being usually given by the 
very spirit of the deceaseii ancestor, who was about to be 
incarnate in her.^ Among the lower races generally the 

* liofttiau, * rHvcholofd**,' I». 28. 

' IU8tUn, *Zur vorgl. TsycholoKie.' in Lazarnt and Steinthal's *Ziit- 
•chrift/ vol. V. p. 160, &c., also Tapuas and othar races. 
» Burton. • W. k W. fr. W. Afr.* i». 376. 
« Krapf. 'K. Afr. p. 201.* 

* J. L Wilion, * W. Afr.' p. 210; tee alao R. Clarke. 'Sierra Leone/ 
p. 169. 

* lURtiaii, l.<\ 

' Macphrrm»n, p. 72; alno Tickell in 'Jouni. As. Soc. BcnKnl,' vol. ix. 
pp. 7w:i, Ar. ; Dalton in 'Tr. Rlh. Sot?.' vol. vi. p. 22 (limilar rite of Mun- 
daa and Oraoni). 

■ Klenim. MJ. ii.' vol. tii. p. 77 ; K. Leemi, *Lap|ter,' c. xiv. 
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renewal of old family names by giWng them to new-bom 
children may always be suspected of involving some such 
thought The following is a curious pair of instances from 
the two halves of the globe. The New Zealand priest 
would repeat to the infant a long list of names of its 
ancestors, fixing upon that name which the child by sneez- 
ing or crying when it was uttered, was considered to select 
for itself; while the Cheremiss in Kussia would shake the 
baby till it cried, and then repeat names to it, till it chose 
itself one by leaving off crying.^ 

The belief in the new human birth of the departed soul, 
which has even led West African negroes to commit suicide 
when in distant slavery, that they may revive in their own 
land, in fact amounts among several of the lower races to a 
distinct doctrine of an earthly resurrection. One of the 
must remarkable forms which this belief assumes is when 
dark-skinned races, wanting some reasonable theory to 
account for the appearance among them of human crea- 
tures of a new strange sort, the white men, and struck with 
their pallid deathly hue combinetl with powers that seem 
those of superhuman spiritual beings, have determined that 
the manes of their dead must have come back in this 
wondrous shape. The al)origines of Australia have ex- 
pressed this theory in the simple formula, ' lUackfellow 
tumble down, jump up Whitefellow.' Thus a native who 
was hanged years ago at Melbourne expressed in his last 
moments the hopeful belief that he would jump up White- 
fellow, and have lots of sixitences. The d<ictrinc has been 
current among them since early days of Kuroi>ean inter- 
course, and in accordance with it they habitually regarded 
the Englishmen as their own deceased kindred, come back 
to their country from an attachment to it in a former life. 
Real or imagined likeness coniplete<l the <lelusion, as when 

» R. Tayl'T, 'New Zealand/ p. 284; leo Shortlan.l, * TraiUtiona,* 
pL 145 ; Tanier. ' Pulyonia,' ]». 353 ; B«titiAii, * Mrnsch.* vol. ii. p. 279 ; 
«« alio p. 276 (Sanioyi>dt). Compare Charl«>Toiz, 'Nouvelle France,* 
rol. T. p. 429: Stellcr. ' KamUrhatka,' p. .353: Kraoheniiinikow, ii. 117. 
Sm PUth, * RcL der alun ChintMD,' iL p. 98. 
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Sir George Grey was hugged and wept over by an old 
woman who found in him a son she had lost, or when a 
convict, recognized as a deceased relative, was endowed 
anew with the land he had possessed during his former life. 
A similar theory may be traced northward by the Torres 
Islands to New Caledonia, where the natives thought the 
white men to be the spirits of the dead who bring sickness, 
and assigned this as their reason for wishing to kill white 
men.^ In Africa, again, the belief is found among the 
Western negroes that they will rise again wliite, and the 
Bari of the White Nile, believing in the resurrection of the 
dead on earth, considered the first white people they saw as 
departed spirits thus come back.^ 

Next, the lower psychology, drawing no definite line of 
demarcation between souls of men and of beasts, can at 
least admit without difficulty the transmission of human 
souls into the bodies of the lower animals. A series of 
examples from among the native tribes of America will 
serve well to show the various ways in which such ideas are 
worked out. The Ahts of Vancouver's Island consider the 
living man's soul able to enter into other bodies of men 
and animals, going in and out like the inhabitant of a 
house. In old times, tliey say, men existed in the forms of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, or these had the spirits of the 
Indians in their bodies; some think that after death they 
will pass again into the bodies of the animals they occupied 
in this fonner state.* In an Indian district of North-West 

* Grey, 'AnstraliA,' vol. i. p. 301, toI. iL p. 363 [nativc*8 accusation against 
some foreign sailors who had assanlted him, 'djanga Taal-wurt kyle-gut 
bomb-giir,'— 'one of the dead strnck Taal-wurt under the car,' Ac. The 
word djangti- the dead, the spirits of deceased persons (see Grey, ' Vocab. of 
8. W. Australia '), had come to he the usual term for a Euroiiean]. Lang, 
'Queensland/ pp. 34, 336 ; Bonwick, ' Tasmanians,' p. 183 ; Scherzer, * Voy. 
of Novara/ toI. iii. p. 34 ; I^stian, ' PB3rchologie,' p. 222, ' Monsch,* vol. iii. 
pp. 362-3, and in Lazarus and Steinthal's ' Zeitschrift,' I.e. : Turner, ' Poly- 
nana,' p. 424. 

« Romer, * Guinea,' p. 85 ; Brun-Rollct, 'Nil Blanc,* Ac. p. 234. 

' Sproat, 'Savage Life,' ch. zviii., zix., zzi. Souls of the dead appear 
in dreams, either in human or animal fonns, p. 174. See also Brinton, 
p. 146. 
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California, we find natives believing the spirits of their dead 
to enter into bears, and travellers have heard of a tribe 
begging the life of a wrinkle-faced old she grizzly bear as 
the recipient of the soul of some particular grandam, whom 
they fancied the creature to resemble.^ So, among the 
Esquimaux, a traveller noticed a widow who was living for 
conscience' sake upon birds, and would not touch walrus- 
meat, which the angekok had forbidden her for a time, 
because her late husband had entered into a walrus.^ 
Among other North American tribes, we hear of the Pow- 
hatans refraining from doing harm to certain small wood- 
birds which received the souls of their chiefs;' of Huron 
souls turning into turtle-doves after the burial of their bones 
at the Feast of the Dead ; ^ of that pathetic funeral rite of 
the Iroquois, the setting free a bird on the evening of 
burial, to carry away the soul.^ In Mexico, the Tlascalans 
thought that after death the souls of nobles would animate 
beautiful singing birds, while plebeians passed into weasels 
and beetles and such like vile creatures.* So, in Brazil, 
the I<^nnas say that the souls of the brave will become 
beautiful birds, feeding on pleasant fruits, but cowards will 
be turned into reptiles.^ Among the Abipones we hear of 
certain little ducks which iiy in flocks at night, uttering a 
mournful hiss, and which fancy associates with the souls of 
the dead;' while in Popayan it is said that doves were not 
killed, as inspired by departed souls.* Lastly, transmigra- 
tion into brutes is also a received doctrine in South America, 
as when a missionary heard a Chiriquane woman of western 

> Scboolcrmft, < IndUn Tribes,* part lit p. 113. 

* Hayet, 'Arctic Boat Journey,* p. 198. 

* Bnnton, * If ytha of New W^orld,' p. 102. 

* BrcbMr in * HaL det. J^' 1636. p. 104. 

* IfoTKan, ' Irofiuoia,' p. 174. 

* Clarigero, ' If canco,* toI. ii. p. 5. 

' Manilla, * Ethnog. Amer.' toI. i. p. 602; Markham in 'Tr. Eth. Soc' 
vol iii p. 195. 

* Dobrithoffpr, ' Abiponea,' toI. ii. pp. 74, 'J70. 

* Coraal in Rrinton, I.e. Hee alao J. G. Muller. pp. 1S9 (Natchez), 223 
fCariha). 40l'(r«ni). 
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Brazil say of a fox, ' May not that be the spirit of my dead 
daughter?' » 

In Africa, sgftin, mention is made of the Maravi thinking 
that the souls of bad men became jackals, and of good men 
snakes.' The Zulus, while admitting that a man may turn 
into a wasp or lizard, work out in the fullest way the idea 
of the dead becoming snakes, a creature whose change of 
skin has so often been associated with the thought of re- 
surrection and immortality. It is especially certain green 
or brown harmless snakes, which come gently and fearlessly 
into houses, which are considered to be 'amatongo' or 
ancestors, and therefore are treated respectfully, and have 
offerings of food given them. In two ways, the dead man 
who has become a snake can still be recognized; if the 
creature is one-eyed, or has a scar or some other mark, it is 
recognized as the ' itongo ' of a man who was thus marked 
in life; but if he had no mark the 'itongo' appears in 
human shape in dreams, thus revealing the personality of 
the snake.' In Guinea, monkeys foimd near a graveyard 
are supposed to be animated by the spirits of the dead, and 
in certain localities monkeys, crocodiles, and snakes, being 
thought men in metempsychosis, are held sacred.^ It is to 
be borne in mind that notions of this kind may form in 
barbaric psychology but a portion of the wide doctrine of 
the soul's future existence. For a conspicuous instance of 
this, let us take the system of the Gold-Coast negroes. 
They lieliovo that the *kla' or *kra,' the vital soul, 
becomes at death a 'sisa' or ghost, which can remain in 
the house with the body, plague the living, and cause sick- 
ness, till it <loparts or is driven by the sorcerer to the bank 
of the Uiver Volta. where the ghosts build themselves 
houses and dwrll. Hut tliey can and do come back from 

* Chuiiii'i ill * litttn'N K<lir.' toI. viit. ; met also Martius, toL i. p. 446. 

* Waitx, vol. ii. p. 419 (Maravi). 

■ (Jallaway, * Ki*l. of Aiiiaxulu,* p. Itt6, kc. ; ArbouMet and Danmaa, 
p,a37. 

« J. U Wilaon. • W. Afr. ' p|i. 210, 218. 8«e alto KrunRollet, pp. 200, 
'iS4; M«iiiara, vul. i. p. 211. 
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this Land of Soula They can be born again as souls in 
new human bodies, and a soul who was poor before will now 
be rich. Many will not come back as men, but will become 
animals. To an African mother who has lost her child, it 
is a consolation to say, ' He will come again.' ^ 

In higher levels of culture, the theory of re-embodiment 
of the soul appears in strong and varied development 
Though seemingly not received by the early Aryans, the 
doctrine of migration was adopted and adapted by Hindu 
philosophy, and forms an integral part of that great system 
common to Brahmanism and Buddhism, wherein successive 
births or existences are believed to carry on the consequences 
of past and prepare the antecedents of future life. To the 
Hindu the body is but the temporary receptacle of the soul, 
which, * bound in the chains of deeds' and * eating the 
fruits of past actions/ promotes or degrades itself along a 
series of embodiments in plant, beast, man, deity. Thus 
all creatures differ rather in degree than kind, all are akin 
to man, an elephant or ape or worm may once have been 
human, and may ISeoome human again, a pariah or barbarian 
is at onoe low-caste among men and high-caste among 
bnites. Through such bodies migrate the sinful souls 
which desire has drawn down from primal purity into gross 
material being; the world where they do penance for the 
^;ilt incurred in past existences is a huge reformatory, and 
life is the long grievous process of developing evil into 
good. The rules are set forth in the book of Manu how 
souls endowed with the quality of goodness acquire divine 
nature, while souls governed by passion take up the human 
state, and souls sunk in darkness are degraded to brutee. 
Thus the range of migration stretches downwani from gods 
and saints, through holy ascetics, Hrahmans, nymphs, kings, 
counselloFB, to actors, drunkards, birds, dancers, cheats, 
elephants, horses, Sudras, barbarians, wild beasts, snakes, 
worms, insects, and inert things. Obscure as the relation 
mostly is between the crime and its punishment in a new 

> StMnhMuer in ' Mag. (Ur Kvaiig. Miai.' IkMl, 1866, No. 2, pc 1S5. 
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life, there may be disoemed through the code of penal 
transmigration an attempt at appropriateness of penalty, 
and an intention to punish the sinner wherein he sinned 
For faults committed in a previous existence men are 
afflicted with deformities, the stealer of food shall be 
dyspeptic, the scandal-monger shall have foul breath, the 
horse -stealer shall go lame, and in consequence of their 
deeds men shall be bom idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, mis- 
shaped, and thus despised of good men. After expiation of 
their wickedness in the hells of torment, the murderer of a 
Brahman may pass into a wild beast or pariah; he who 
adulterously dishonours his guru or spiritual father shall 
be a hundred times re-bom as grass, a bush, a creeper, a 
carrion bird, a beast of prey ; the cmel shall become blood- 
thirsty beasts; stealers of grain and meat shall turn into 
rats and vultures; the thief who took dyed garments, 
kitchen-herbs, or perfumes, shall become accordingly a red 
partridge, a peacock, or a musk-rat. In short, 'in what- 
ever disposition of mind a man accomplishes such and such 
an act, he shall reap the fruit in a body endowed with such 
and such a quality.' ^ The recognition of plants as possible 
receptacles of the transmigrating spirit well illustrates the 
conception of souls of plants. The idea is one known to 
lower races in a district of the world which has been under 
Hindu influence. Thus we hear among the Dayaks of 
Borneo of the human soul entering the trunks of trees, 
where it may be seen damp and blood-like, but no longer 
personal and sentient, or of its being re-bom from an animal 
which has eaten of the bark, flower, or fmit;^ and the 
Santals of Bengal are said to fancy that uncharitable men 
and childless women are eaten etemally by worms and 
snakes, while the good enter into fruit -bearing trees.^ 
But it is an open question how far these and the Hindu 

» Manu, xi. xii. Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. i. p. 1«4, vol. ii. pp. 215, 347-52. 

« 8t John, 'Far East,* vol. i. p. 181 ; Perelaer, 'Ethnog. Beschr. cler 
D^jakii,' ]». 17. 

» Hunter, 'Rural Bengal,' p. 210. See also Shaw in 'As. Res.' vol. iv. 
p. 46 (R^mahal tribes). 
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ideas of vegetable transmigration can be considered as 
independent A curious commentary on the Hindu work- 
ing out of the conception of plant-souls is to be found in a 
passage in a ITth-century work, which describes certain 
Brahmans of the Coromandel Coast as eating fruits, but 
being careful not to pull the plants up by the roots, lest 
they should dislodge a soul; but few, it is remarked, are 
so scrupulous as this, and the consideration has occurred 
to them that souls in roots and herbs are in most vile and 
abject bodies, so that if dislodged they may become better 
off by entering into the bodies of men or beasts.^ More- 
over, the Brahmanic doctrine of souls transmigrating into 
inert things has in like manner a bearing on the savage 
theory of object-souls.* 

Buddhism, like the Brahmanism from which it seceded, 
habitually recognized transmigration between superhuman 
and human beings and the lower animals, and in an ex- 
ceptional way recognized a degradation even into a plant or 
a thing. How the Buddhist mind elaborated the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, may be seen in the endless legends of 
Gautama himself undergoing his 550 births, suffering pain 
and misery through countless ages to gain the power of 
freeing sentient beings from the misery inherent in all 
existence. Four times he became Maha Brahma, twenty 
times the dewa Sekra. and many times or few he passed 
through such stages as a hennit, a king, a rich man, a slave, 
a potter, a gambler, a curer of snake bites, an ape, an 
elephant, a bull, a serpent, a snipe, a fish, a frog, the dewa 
ur )^enius of a tree. At last, when he became the supreme 
Buddha, his mind, like a vessel overflowing with honey, 
overflowed with the ambrosia of truth, and he proclaimed 
h\A triumph over life : — 

* Abrmham Roger, * La Porte Onvertc.* Amst 1670. p. 107. 

^ Mana, zii. 9 : ' farlrajaih karmmadoshaih yiiti tthuvaratiiin narah '— 
' for crime* done in the body, the man goes to the inert (niottonl<*«i) 
■tatt : ' zii. 42, ' ithararah krimaklticcha matajah sarpdh Mkac-h}ia{kfth 
pA^ra^ha mrigaachaiva jaghanyi tamaat gatih*—' inert (niotionleae) 
thiaga, wormn and innecta, fish, serpents, tortoises and beasts and deer 
also ars the last dark form.' 
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' Painful are repeated births. 

houBe-builder ! I have seen thee, 
Thou canst not build again a house for me. 
Thy rafters are broken 

Th J roof-timbers are shattered. 
My mind is detached, 

1 have attained to the extinction of desire.' 

Whether the Buddhists receive the full Hindu doctrine of 
the migration of the individual soul from birth to birth, or 
whether they refine away into metaphysical subtleties the 
notion of continued personality, they do consistently aqd 
systematically hold that a man's life in former existences is 
the cause of his now being what he is, while at this moment 
he is accumulating merit or demerit whose result will 
determine his fate in future lives. Memory, it is true, fails 
generally to recall these past births, but memory, as we 
know, stops short of the beginning even of this present life. 
When King Bimsara's feet were burned and rubbed with salt 
by command of his cruel son that he might not walk, why 
was this torture inflicted on a man so holy? Because in 
a previous birth he had walked near a di^oba with his 
slippers on, and had trodden on a priest's carpet without 
washing his feet A man may be prosperous for a time on 
account of the merit he has received in former births, but 
if he does not continue to keep the precepts, his next birth 
will be in one of the hells, he will then be bom in this world 
as a beast, afterwards as a preta or sprite; a proud man 
may be bom again ugly with large lips, or as a demon or a 
worm. The Buddhist theory of * karma' or 'action,' 
which controls the destiny of all sentient beings, not by 
judicial reward and punishment, but by the inflexible result 
of cause into efiect, wherein the present is ever determined 
by the past in an unbroken line of causation, is indeed one 
of the world's most remarkable developments of ethical 
speculation.^ 

> Kopi>«n, * Religion des Buddha,* toI. i. pp. 55, 289, &c. , 318 ; Barth^lemy 
Saint- HiUire, * Le Bouddha et la Religion/ p. 122; Haidy, * Manual of 
Budhum/ pp. 98, &c., 180, 318, 445, kc 
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Within the classic world, the ancient Egyptians were 
described as maintaining a doctrine of migration, whether 
by successive embodiments of the immortal soul through 
creatures of earth, sea, and air, and back again to man, or 
by the simpler judicial penalty which sent back the wicked 
dead to earth as unclean beasts.^ The pictures and 
hieroglyphic sentences of the Book of the Dead, however, 
do not afford the necessary confirmation for these state- 
ments, even the mystic transformations of the soul not 
being of the nature of transmigrations. Thus it seems that 
the theological centre whence the doctrine of moral metem- 
psychosis may have spread over the ancient cultured 
religions, must be sought elsewhere than in Egypt In 
Greek philosophy, great teachers stood forth to proclaim 
the <loctrine in a highly developed form. Plato had mythic 
knowledge to convey of souls entering such new incarna- 
tions as their glimpse of real existence had made them fit 
for. from the body of a philosopher or a lover down to the 
body of a tyrant and usurper ; of souls transmigrating into 
beasts and rising again to man according to the lives they 
led; of birds that were light-minded souls; of oysters 
suffering in banishment the penalty of utter ignoranoa 
Pythagoras is made to illustrate in his own person his 
doctrine of metempsychosis, by recognizing where it hung 
in Here's temple the shield he had carried in a former 
birth, when he was that Euphorbos whom Menelaos slew 
at the siege of Troy. Afterwards he was Hermotimos. the 
Kiazomenian prophet whose funeral rites were so pre- 
maturely celebrated while his soul was out, and after that, 
as Lucian tells the story, his prophetic soul passed into the 
body of a cock. Mikyllos asks this cock to tell him about 
Troy — were things there really as Homer said? liut the 
cock replies. * How should Homer have known, Mikyllos ? 
Wlicn tlie Trojan war was going on, he was a camel in 
Baktria!'^ 

' Herod, ii 123, tee Rjiwlinson's Tr. ; FluUnh. I)e Iside 31, 72 : Wilkin. 
•on, 'Aadtnt E^.' vol it ch. xri. 

' FUt Fb«do, TiniKUs, FhadruB, Kepub. ; IMog. Laert. Enipedoklet lii. ; 
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I In the later Jewish philosophy, the Eabbalists took up the 
'doctrine of migration, the ffUffid or 'rolling on' of souls, 
and maintained it by that characteristic method of Biblical 
interpretation which it is good to hold up from time to time 
for a warning to the mystical interpreters of our own day. 
/ The soul of Adam passed into David, and shall pass into 
' the Messiah, for are not these initials in the very name of 
Ad(a)m, and does not Ezekiel say that ' my servant David 
shall be their prince for ever.' Cain's soul passed into 
Jethro, and Abel's into Moses, and therefore it was that 
. Jethro gave Moses his daughter to wife. Souls migrate into 
/ beasts and birds and vermin, for is not Jehovah ' the lord 
of the spirits of all flesh ' ? and he who has done one sin 
beyond his good works shall pass into a brute. He who 
gives a Jew unclean meat to eat, his soul shall enter into a 
I leaf, blown to and fro by the wind ; ' for ye shall be as an 
oak whose leaf fadeth;' and he who speaks ill words, his 
soul shall pass into a dumb stone, as did Nabal's, ' and he 
became a stone.' ^ Within the range of Christian influence, 
the Manichfleans appear as the most remarkable exponents 
of the metempsychosis. We hear of their ideas of sinners' 
souls transmigrating into beasts, the \41er according to tlieir 
crimes ; that he who kills a fowl or rat will become a fowl or 
rat himself; that souls can pass into plants rooted in the 
ground, which thus have not only life but sense ; that the 
souls of reapers pass into beans and barley, to be cut down 
in their turn, and thus the elect were careful to explain to 
the bread when they ate it, that it was not they who reaped 
the com it was made of ; that the souls of the auditors, that 
is, the spiritually low commonalty who lived a married life, 
would pass into melons and cucumbers, to finish their puri- 
fication by being eaten by the elect. But these details come 
to us from the accounts of bitter theological adversaries, and 

PiiuUr. Olymp. ii. antistr. 4 ; Ovid. MeUm. xv. 160 ; LucUn. Somn. 17, 
4c Philottr. Vit Apollon. Tyan. See alio Meyer's ConvcrsaUomj-Lcxicon, 
art •Seelenwandening.' For re-birth in old ScandinaTia. see HclgakTidha. 
iii., in *£dda.' 

* Elsenmenger, part ii. p. 23, &c. 
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the question is, how much of them did the Manichaeans really 
and soberly believe? Allowing for exaggeration and con- 
structive imputation, there is some reason to consider the 
account at least founded on fact. The Manichaeans appear 
to have recognized a wandering of imperfect souls, whether 
or not their composite religion may with its Zarathustrian 
and Christian elements have also absorbed in so Indian a 
shape the doctrine of purification of souls by migration into 
animals and plants.^ In later times, the doctrine of 
metempsychosiB has been again and again noticed in a 
district of South-Western Asia. William of Buysbroek 
speaks of the notion of souls passing from body to body as 
general among the mediieval Nestorians, even a somewhat 
intelligent priest consulting him as to the souls of brutes, 
whether they could find refuge elsewhere so as not to be 
compelled to labour after death. Babbi Benjamin of Tudela 
records in the 12th century of the Druses of Mount Hermon : 
' They say that the soul of a virtuous man is transferred to 
the body of a new-bom child, whereas ttiat of the vicious 
transmigrates into a dog, or some other animal' Such ideas 
indeed, seem not yet extinct in the modem Druse nation. 
Among the Nassairi, also, transmigration is believed in as 
a {lenance and purification: we hear of migration of un- 
believers into camels, asses, dogs, or sheep, of disobedient 
Nassairi into Jews. Sunnin, or ChristiauK, of the faithful 
into new bodies of their own i>eople, a few such changes of 
* shirt* (Le. body), bringing them to enter paradise or 
become stars.- An instance of the belief within the limits 
of modem Christian Euroiie may be found among the Bul- 
garians, whose su{)erstition is that Turks who have never 
eaten }K>rk in life will liecome wild lM>ars after death. A 

' lleAOBobrf, ' Hut de Maiiiche«,' &c., toI. i. pp. 'J45-(i, vol. ii. pp. 496-9 ; 
G, Flivpel. 'Maiil' 8ec Auguttin. Contra Faufet. ; De Harrt. ; De 
QiuntiUU Animar. 

* GaL de Bnbniquii in *Kec. des Voy. Hoc. de Geographic de Paris,' rol. 
ir. p. 356. Btigamin of Tadela, ed. and tr. by Aaher, Hebrew ITi, Eng. 
p. €'I. Niebabr, ' ReiMbeachr. nacb Arabien,' ke., vol. ii. pp. 438-44:t; 
MetDcrv. vol. ii p. 796. . 
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party assembled to feast on a boar has been known to throw 
it all away, for the meat jumped off the spit into the fire, 
and a piece of cotton was found in the ears, which the wise 
man decided to be a piece of the ci-devant Turk's turban.^ 
Such cases, however, are exceptional Metempsychosis never 
became one of the great doctrines of Christendom, though 
I not unknown in medieval scholasticism, and though main- 
( tained by an eccentric theologian here and there into our 
own times. It would be strange were it not so. It is in the 
very nature of the development of religion that speculations 
of the earlier culture should dwindle to survivals, yet be 
again and again revived. Doctrines transmigrate, if souls 
do not; and metempsychosis, wandering along the course 
of ages, came at last to animate the souls of Fourier and 
Soame Jenyns.* 
! Thus we have traced the theory of metempsychosis in 
' stage after stage of the world's civilization, scattered among 
the native races of America and Africa, established in the 
Asiatic nations, especially where elaborated by the Hindu 
mind into its system of ethical philosophy, rising and falling 
in classic and mediaeval Europe, and lingering at last in the 
modem world as an intellectual crotchet, of little account 
but to the ethnographer who notes it down as an item of 

> St. CUir and Brophy, ' Bulgaria,' p. 57. Compare the tenets of the 
Ruanan sect of Dukhobortzi, in Haxthausen, 'Russian Empire,' toI. L 
p. *288, ko, 

'* Since the first publication of the above remark, M. Louis Figuier has 
supplied a perfect modem instance by his book, entitled ' Le Lendemain 
de la Mort,' translated into English as ' The Day after Death : Oar Future 
Life according to Science.' His attempt to revive the ancient belief, and 
to connect it with the evolution-theory of modem naturalists, is carried 
out with more than Buddhist elaborateness. Body is the habitat of soul, 
which goes out when a man dies, as one forsakes a burning house. In the 
course of development, a soul may migrate through bodies stage after 
stage, zoophyte and oyster, grasshopper and eagle, crocodile and dog, till 
it arrives at man, thence ascending to become one of the superhuman 
beings or angels who dwell in the planetary ether, and thence to a still 
higher state, the secret of whose nature li. Figuier does not endeavour to 
penetrate, 'because our means of investigation fail at this point' The 
nltimate destiny of the more glorified being is the Sun ; the pure spirits 
who form its mass of burning gases, pour out germs and life to start the 
coarse of planetary existence. (Note to 2nd edition.) 
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evidence for his continuity of culture. What, we may well 
ask, was the original cause and motive of the doctrine of 
transmigration ? Something may be said in answer, though 
not at all enough for full explanation. The theory that 
ancestral souk return, thus imparting tlieir own likeness of 
mind and body to their descendants and kindred, has been 
already mentioned and commended as in itself a very reason- 
able and philosophical hypothesis, accounting for the phe- 
nomenon of family likeness going on from generation to 
generation. But why should it have been imagined that 
men's souls could inhabit the bodies of beasts and birds ? 
As has been alrea<ly pointed out, savages not imreason- 
ably consider the lower animals to have souls like their own, 
and this state of mind makes the idea of a man's soul trans- 
migrating into a beast's body at least seem possible. But it 
doe« not actually suggest the idea. The view stated in a f 
previous chapter as to the origin of the conception of soul 
in general, may perhaps help us here. As it seems that the 
first conception of souls may have been that of the souls of 
men, this being afterwards extended by analogy to the souls 
of animals, plants, &c, so it may seem that the original 
idea of transmigration was the straightforward and reason- 
able one of human souls being re-lx^m in new human l)o<iies, 
where they are recognizeil by family likenesses in successive 
generations. This notion may have Ijeen afterwanls extended \ 
U) take in re-birth in Ixxlies of animals, &c. There are some 
well-marked savage ideas which will fit with such a course 
of thought The half-human features and actions and 
characters of animals are watched with wondering symi>athy 
by the savage, as by the child. The Ijeast is the very incar- 
nation of familiar qualities of man : and such names as lion, 
bear, fox, ow^l, jiarrot, viper, worm, when we apply them as 
epithets to men, condense into a word some leading feature 
of a human life. Consistently with this, we see in looking 
over details of savage transmigration that the creatures often 
have an evident fitness to the character of the human beings 
whoee souls are to pass into them, so that the savage 
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philosopher's fancy of transferred souls offered something 
like an explanation of the likeness between beast and man. 
This comes more clearly into view among the more civilized 
races who have worked out the idea of transmigration into 
ethical schemes of retribution, where the appropriateness of 
the creatures chosen is almost as manifest to the modem 
critic as it could have been to the ancient believer. Per- 
haps the most graphic restoration of the state of mind in 
which the theological doctrine of metempsychosis was worked 
out in long-past ages, may be found in the writings of a 
modem theologian whose spiritualism often follows to the 
extreme the intellectual tracks of the lower races. In the 
spiritual world, says Emanuel Swedenborg, such persons as 
have opened themselves for the admission of the devil and 
acquired the nature of beasts, becoming foxes in cunning, 
&c., appear also at a distance in the proper shape of such 
beasts as they represent in disposition.^ Lastly, one of the 
most notable points about the theory of transmigration is its 
close bearing upon a thought which lies very deep in the 
history of philosophy, the development-theory of organic 
life in successive stages. An elevation from the vegetable 
to the lower animal life, and thence onward through the 
higher animals to man, to say nothing of superhuman 
beings, does not here require even a succession of distinct 
individuals, but is brought by the theory of metempsy- 
chosis within the compass of the successive vegetable and 
animal lives of a single being. 

Here a few words may be said on a subject which cannot 
be left out of sight, connecting as it does the two great 
branches of the doctrine of future existence, but which it 
is difficult to handle in definite terms, and much more to 
trace historically by comparing the views of lower and 
higher races. This is the doctrine of a bodily renewal or 

* Swedenborg, 'The True Christian Religion,' 13. Compare the notion 
attributed to the followers of Hasilides the Gnostic, of men whose sonlt are 
affected by spirits or dispositions as of wolf, ape, lion, or bear, wherefore 
their souls bear the propertiet of these, and imitate their deeds (Clem. 
Alex. Stromat ii. c. 20). 
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resorrectioiL To the philosophy of the lower races it is 
by no means necessary that the surviving soul should be I 
provided with a new body, for it seems itself to be of a I 
filmy or vaporous corporeal nature, capable of carrying on 
an independent existence like other corporeal creatures. 
Savage descriptions of the next world are often such ab- 
solute copies of this, that it is scarcely possible to say / 
whether the dead are or are not thought of as having bodies I 
like the living; and a few pieces of evidence of this class 
are hardly enough to prove the lower races to hold original 
and distinct doctrines of corporeal resurrection.^ Again, 
attention must be given to the practice, so common among 
low and high races, of preserving relics of the dead, from 
mere morsels of bone up to whole mummified bodies. It 
18 well known that the departed soul is often thought apt 
to revisit tlie remains of the body, as is seen in the well- 
known pictures of the Egyptian funeral ritual But the 
preservation of these remains, even where it thus involves 
a permanent connexion between body and soul, does not 
neoessarily approach more closely to a bodily resurrection.^ 
In discussing the closely allied doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, I have described the theory of the soul's trans- 
migration into a new human body as asserting in fact an 
earthly resurrection. From the same point of view, a 
bodily resurrection in Heaven or Hades is technically a 
transmigration of the souL This is plain among the higher 
races, in whose religion these doctrines take at once clearer 
definition and more practical import. There are some dis- 
tinct mentions of bodily resurrection in the Rig Veda : the 
dead is spoken of as glorified, putting on his body (tanu) ; 
and it is even promised that the pious man shall be born in 
the next world with his entire body (sarvatanu). In Urah- 

* Sc« J. G. Mttllar, ' Amer. Urrcl.' p 20S (Caril>s) ; but compare Rochefort, 
|L 129. Steller, 'KAmtachatkA,' p. 269; Caatr^n, * Finniache Mythologie,' 
p. 119. 

* For Bgjrptian evideiice lee the funeral papyri and translationa of 
tiM * Book of the Dead.' Comparv Brinton. * Myths of New World,' p. I'M, 
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minism and Buddhism, the re-births of souls in bodies to 
inhabit heavens and hells are simply included as particular 
cases of transmigration. The doctrine of the resurrection 
appears far back in the religion of Persia, and is thence sup- 
posed to have passed into late Jewish belief.^ In early Chris- 
tianity, the conception of bodily resurrection is developed with 
especial strength and fulness in the Pauline doctrine. For 
an explicit interpretation of this doctrine, such as commended 
itself to the minds of later theologians, it is instructive to 
cite the remarkable passage of Origen, where he speaks of 
'corporeal matter, of which matter, in whatever quality 
placed, the soul always has use, now indeed carnal, but after- 
wards indeed subtler and purer, which is called spiritual** 

Passing from these metaphysical doctrines of civilized 
theology, we now take up a series of beliefs higher in prac- 
tical moment, and more clearly conceived in savage thought. 
/ There may well have been, and there may still be, low races 
j destitute of any belief in a Future State. Nevertheless, 
' prudent ethnographers must often doubt accounts of such, 
for this reason, that the savage who declares that the dead 
live no more, may merely mean to say that they are dead. 
When the East African is asked what becomes of his buried 
ancestors, the *old people,' ho can reply that 'they are 
ended,* yet at the same time he fully admits that their 
ghosts survive.^ In an account of the religious ideas of the 
Zulus, taken down from a native, it is explicitly stated that 
Unkulunkulu the Old-Old-One said that i)eople ' were to 
die and never rise again,' and that he allowed them ' to die 
and rise no more.** Knowing so thoroughly as we now do the 
theology of the Zulus, whose gliosts not only survive in the 

* Aryan evidence in * Rig- Veda,' x. 14, 8; xi. 1, 8; Manu, xii. 16-22; 
Max Mullor, 'TodtonWstatlung,' pp. xii. xiv. ; * Chips,' vol. L p. 47 ; Muir 
in 'Journ. As Soc. li^ngal,' vol. i. 1865, p. 306 ; Spiegel, 'AvosU'; Haug, 
• Essays on the Parais. * 

^ Origen, De Princij). ii. 3, 2: *matcriae corporalis, ctgos materic anima 
oium 8eni()er haUt, in qnalibet qualitate ])08iUe, nunc quidem cmrnali, 
|io8tiuo<luni vero suhtiliori H puriori, (juce spiritalis appellatur.* 

• Burton, * Central Africa," vol. ii. p. 345. 

♦ Callaway, * Rel. of Amazulu/ p. 84. 
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under-world, but are the very deities of the living, we can 
put the proper sense to these expressions. But without 
such information, we might have mistaken them for denials 
of the soul's existence af ten death. This objection may even 
apply to one of the most formal denials of a future life ever 
placed on record among an uncultured race, a poem of the 
Dinka tribe of the White Nile, concerning Dendid the 
Creator : — 

* On tbe day when Dendid made all things, 

He made the sun ; 
And tbe tun comes forth, goes down, and comes again : 

He made the moon ; 
And tbe moon comes forth, goes down, and comes again : 

He made the stars ; 
And the stars come forth, go down, and come again : 

He made man ; 
And man comes forth, goes down into the ground, and comes no 
mow.* 

It is to be remarke<I, however, that the close neighbours 
of these Dinka, the Bari, believe that the dead do return to 
live again on earth, and the question arises whether it is the 
doctrine of bodily resurrection, or the doctrine of the sur- 
viving ghost-soul, that the Dinka poem denies. The mis- 
sionary Kaufmann says that the Dinka do not l^elieve the 
immortality of the soul, that they think it but a breath, and 
with death all is over ; Brun-KoUet s contrary authority goes 
to prove that they do lielieve in another life ; both leave it 
an open question whether they recognize the existence of 
8ur\'iving ghosts.^ 

Looking at the religion of the lower races as a whole, we 
shall at least not lie ill-advised in taking as one of its general 
and principal elements the dtx^trine of tlie soul's Future 
Life. But here it is neetiful to explain, to limit, and to 
reserve, lest modem theological ideas should lead us to 
misconstrue more primitive l)eliefs. In such enquiries the 

> KsufmaiiD, ' Schildeningen stu CentraUfrika,' p. 124; G. I^eJMO in 
' BcT. des Deux Mondet,* Apr. 1, 1860. p. 760 : see Bnin Kuilet, * Nil Hlsnc,' 
ppi 100, 234. A dialogue by the niisaionary Heltrame (1861^60}, in 
Mittnntxncr, * Dinka-Spnche,* p. 67. ascribes to the Dinkas idsM of haaTen 
and baU, which, howerar, show Christian inflnanea. 
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phrase 'immortality of the soul' is to be avoided as mis- 
leading. It is doubtful how far the lower psychologyenter- 
tains at all an absolute conception of immortality, for past 
and future fade soon into utter vagueness as the savage mind 
(juits the present to explore them, the measure of months 
and years breaks down even within the narrow span of 
human life, and the survivor's thought of the soul of the 
departed dwindles and disappears with the personal memory 
that kept it alive. The doctrine of the surviving soul may 
indeed be treated as common to all known races, though its 
acceptance is not unanimous. In savage as in civilized life, 
dull and careless natures ignore a world to come as too far 
off, while sceptical intellects are apt to reject its belief as 
wanting proof. There are even statements on record of 
whole classes being formally excluded from future life. 
This may he a matter of social pride. In the Tonga Islands, 
acconling to Mariner, it was held that the chiefs and nobles 
would live hereafter in the happy island of Bolotu, but that 
the souls of the common people would die with their bodies. 
So Captain John Smith relates as to the belief of the 
Virginians, that the chiefs went after death beyond the 
sunset mountains, there to dance and sing with their pre- 
dcc^ossors, "but the common people they suppose shall not 
live after death." In the record of a missionary examina- 
tion i>f the Nicaraguans, they are made to state their belief 
tiiat if a man livcil well, his soul would ascend to dwell 
anion;;* tlie jjods. but if ill it would perish with the body, 
auil lliere would 1h> an end of it.* None of these accounts, 
howoYor. agrtH> with what is known of the religion of 
kiuilrtMl iHMjples. Tolynesian. Algonquin, or Aztec. But 
^rantoil tliat the soul survives the death of the body, 
insiHUco after iustaiKV from the records of the lower 
rultun* sliows this soul to he regarded as a mortal 
Umu^. HhMo liko tlio IhhIv itself to accident and death. 
Thf Unvnlanders pititni the \XM)r souls who must pass 
in wiiiti^r or in storm the dreadful mountain where 

* M«iiut<t, *ToiiKA U.' vol. ii. p. 136 ; John Smith, 'Doer, of VirginUy' 
»»; OviihIo. *NicvirAKiw/ |». 60. Th« refmaee to the Lftot in Mcinem, 
vol. it. !». 7<H). ii witrthltM. 
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the dead descend to reach the other world, for then a 
8oal is like to come to harm, and die the other death where 
there is nothing left, and this is to them the dolefuUest thing 
of alL^ Thus the Fijians tell of the fight which the ghost 
of a departed warrior must wage with the soul-killing Samu 
and his brethren ; this is the contest for which the dead man 
is armed by burjring the war-club with his corpse, and if he 
conquers, the way is open for him to the judgment-seat of 
Ndengei, but if he is wounded, his doom is to wander among 
the moimtains, and if killed in the encounter he is cooked 
and eaten by Samu and his brethren. But the souls of un- 
married Fijians will not even survive to stand this wager of 
battle ; such try in vain to steal at low water round to the 
edge of tlie reef past the rocks where Nangananga, destroyer 
of wifeless souls, sits laughing at their hopeless efforts, and 
asking them if they think the tide will never flow again, till 
at last the rising flood drives the shivering ghosts to the 
beach, and Nangananga dashes them in pieces on the great 
black stone, as one shatters rotten firewood.^ Such, again, 
were the tales told by the Guinea negroes of the life or 
death of departed souls. Either the great priest before 
whom they must appear after death would judge them, send- 
ing the good in peace to a happy place, but killing the wicked 
a second time with the club that stands ready before his 
dwelling ; or else the departed shall be judged by their god 
at the river of death, to be gently wafted by him to a pleasant 
land if they have kept feastH and oaths and abstained from 
forbidden meats, but if not. to be plunge<l into the river by 
the god, and thus drowned and buried in eternal ol>livion.^ 
Even common water can drown a negro ghost, if we may 
believe the missionary Cavazzi's story of the Matamba 
widows being ducked in the river or pond to drown off the 

* Crmaz, * GrunUDd,* p. 259. 

' WilliAini, 'Fgi/ vol i. p. *244. See 'Joam. Ind. Archip.' vol. iii. p. 113 
^DiAjakj;. Compare wasting and death of noula in depths of Hades. Tuylor, 
"New Zealand/ \\. 23*2. 

' Bosnian, ' Guinea ' in Pinkerton, vol. xri. \k 401. See also Waitz, 
*Aiithropologie,' toI. il p. 191 (W. Afr.); Callaway, * Rfl. of Anmjnitn/ 
p. 355. 
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souls of their departed husbands, who might still be hang- 
ing about them, clinging closest to the best-loved wives. 
After this ceremony, they went and married again.^ From 
such details it appears that the conception of some souls 
suffering extinction at death or d}dng a second death, a 
thought still as heretofore familiar to speculative theology, 
is not unknown in the lower culture. 

The soul, as recognized in the philosophy of the lower 
races, may be defined as an ethereal surviving being, con- 
ceptions of which preceded and led up to the more tran- 
scendental theory of the immaterial and immortal soul, 
which forms part of the theology of higher nations. It is 
principally the ethereal surviving soul of early culture that 
has now to be studied in the religions of savages and bar- 
barians and the folk-lore of the civilized world. That this 
soul should be looked on as surviving beyond death is a 
matter scarcely needing elaborate argument. Plain ex- 
perience is there to teach it to every savage ; his friend or 
his enemy is dead, yet still in dream or open vision he sees 
the spectral form which is to his philosophy a real objective 
being, carrying personality as it carries likeness. This 
thought of the soul's continued existence is, however, but 
the gateway into a complex region of belief. The doctrines 
which, separate or compounded, make up the scheme of 
future existence among particular tribes, are principally 
these: the theories of lingering, wandering, and returning 
ghosts, and of souls dwelling on or below or above the earth 
in a spirit-world, where existence is modelled upon the 
earthly life, or raised to higher glory, or placed under re- 
versed conditions, and lastly, the belief in a division between 
happiness and misery of departed souls, by a retribution for 
deeds done in life, determined in a judgment after death. 

* All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it,* said 
Dr. Johnson of the apparition of departed spirits. The 
doctrine that ghost -souls of the dead hover among the 

1 Cavazzi, 'Congo, MaUmba, et Angola,' lib. i. p. 270. See also Liebreeht 
in *Zi'it»lir fur Ethnologic, ' vol. v. p. 96 (Tartary, ScandinaTia, Qreeoe). 
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living IB indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage 
culture, extends through barbaric life almost without a 
break, and survives largely and deeply in the midst of civi- 
lization. From the myriad details of travellers, mis- 
sionaries, historians, theologians, spiritualists, it may be 
laid down as an admitted opinion, as wide in distribution 
as it is natural in thought, that the two chief hunting- 
grounds of the departed soul are the scenes of its fleshly 
life and the burial place of its body. As in North America 
the Chickasaws believed that the spirits of the dead in 
their bodily shape moved about among the living in great 
joy; as the Aleutian islanders fancied the souls of the 
departed walking unseen among their kindred, and accom- 
panying them in their joumejrs by sea and land; as Africans 
think that souls of the dead dwell in their midst, and eat 
with them at meal times ; as Chinese pay their respects to 
kindred spirits present in the hall of ancestors;^ so multi- 
tudes in Europe and America live in an atmosphere that 
swarms with ghostly shapes — spirits of the dead, who sit over 
against the mystic by his midnight fire, rap and write in 
spirit-circles, and peep over girls' shoulders as they scare 
themselves into hysterics with ghost-stories. Almost through- 
out the vast range of animistic religion, we shall find the 
souls of the departed hospitably entertained by the survivors 
OQ set occasions, and manes-worship, so deep and strong 
among the faiths of the world, recognizes with a reverence 
not without fear and trembling tliose ancestral spirits 
which, powerful for good or ill, manifest their presence 
among mankind. Nevertheless death and life dwell but ill 
together, and from savagery onward there is recorded many 
a deWce by which the survivors have sought to rid them- 
selves of household ghosts. Though the unhappy savage 
custom of deserting houses after a decease may often be 
connected with other causes, such as horror or abnegation 
of all things belonging to the dead, there are cases where it 

> Seboolcrmft, 'Indian Tribes, ' put L p. 310; BaatiAn, ' Pajchologi*,' 
ppi 111, 193 ; Doolittle, 'ChincM,' toL i. p. 236. 
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appears that the place is simply abandoned to the ghost. 
In Old Calabar it was customary for the son to leave his 
father's house to decay, but after two years he might re- 
build it, the ghost being thought by that time to have 
departed;^ the Hottentots abandoned the dead man's 
house, and were said to avoid entering it lest the ghost 
should be within ;2 the Yakuts let the hut fall in ruins 
where any one had expired, thinking it the habitation of 
demons ; • the Karens were said to destroy their villages to 
escape the dangerous neighbourhood of departed souls.^ 
Such proceedings, however, scarcely extend beyond the 
limits of barbarism, and only a feeble survival of the old 
thought lingers on into civilization, where from time to time 
a haunted house is left to fall in ruins, abandoned to a 
ghostly tenant who cannot keep it in repair. But even in 
the lowest culture we find flesh holding its own against 
spirit, and at higher stages the householder rids himself 
with little scruple of an unwelcome inmate. The Green- 
landers would carry the dead out by the window, not by the 
door, while an old woman, waving a firebrand behind, cried 
* piklerrukpok ! * i.e., 'there is nothing more to be had 
here ! ' ; * the Hottentots removed the dead from the hut by 
an opening broken out on purpose, to prevent him from 
finding the way back ; ^ the Siamese, with the same inten- 
tion, break an opening through the house wall to carry the 
coffin through, and then hurry it at full speed thrice round 
the house ; ^ in Russia the Chuwashes fling a red-hot stone 

* BastUn, * Mensch,' voL ii. p. 323. 
3 Kolbeo, p. 579. 

> Billings, p. 125. 

* Bastian, 'Oeatl. Asien.' vol. L p. 145; CroM, I.e., p. 311. For other 
cases of desertion of dwellings after a death, possibly for the same motiTe, see 
Bourien, 'Tribes of Malay Pen.' in "Tr. Eth. 8oc.' vol. iiL p. 82; Polack, 
* M. of New Zealanders,' vol. i. pp. 204, 216 ; Steller, * Kamtschatka,' p. 271. 
But the Todas say that the buffaloes slaughtered and the hut burnt at the 
funeral are transferred to the spirit of the deceased in the next world ; 
Shortt in «Tr. Eth. 8oc.' vol. vii. p. 247. See Waitr, vol. iii. p. 199. 

* Egede, 'Greenland,' p. 152 ; Cranz, p. 300. 
\Bastian, ' Mensoh/ vol. ii. p. 323 ; see pp. 329, 363. 

' Bowring, 'Siam/ vol i. p. 122 ; Bastian, 'Oestl. Asien.' vol. iiL p. 268. 
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after the corpse is carried out, for an obstacle to bar the 
soul from coming back ; ^ so Brandenburg peasants pour out 
a pail of water at the door after the coffin, to prevent the 
ghost from walking; and Pomeranian mourners returning 
from the churchyard leave behind the straw from the hearse, 
that the wandering soul may rest there, and not come back 
so far as home.' In the ancient and mediaeval world, men 
habitually invoked supernatural aid beyond such material * 
shifts as these, calling in the priest to lay or banish in- j 
truding ghosts, nor is this branch of the exorcist's art even | 
yet forgotten. There is, and always has been, a prevalent ' 
feeling that disembodied souls, especially such as have 
Auflbred a violent or untimely death, are baneful and mali- ( 
cious beings. As Meiners suggests in his 'History of 
Religions,' they were driven imwillingly from their bodies, 
and liave carried into their new existence an angry longing 
for revenge. No wonder that mankind should so generally 
agree that if the souls of the dead must linger in the world 
at all, their fitting abode should be not the haunts of the 
living but the resting-places of the dead. , 

After all, it scarcely seems to the lower animistic philo- 
sophy that the connexion between body and soul is utterly 
broken by death. Various wants may keep the soul from ' 
its desired rest, and among tlie chief of these is when its 
mortal remains have not had the funeral rites. Hence the 
deep-lying belief that the ghosts of such will walk. Among 
some Australian tribes the 'ingna,' or evil spirits, human 
in shape, but with long tails and long upright earn, are 
mostly souls of departed natives, whose bodies were left to 
lie unburie<I or whose death the avenger of blood did not 
expiate, and tiius they have to prowl on the face of tlie 
earth, and alx^ut the place of death, with no gratification 

» CMtr^n, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 120. 

* W'attke, ' VolkttlMrgUube,' pp. 213-17. Other cims of UkiDg oat th« 
cUftd bj A gap made go purpose : Arboonet and Danmaa, p. 602 (BuahmeD) ; 
MaSTV, p. S51 (Kimbunda) ; Ifoflat, p. 307 (Bechoanaa) ; Waiti, vol. iiL 
pL 199 (Ojibwaa) ;— their motiTe it probably that the ghott may not find ita 
wmj baek by the door. 
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but to harm the li^ing.^ In New Zealand, the ideas were 
to be found that the souls of the dead were apt to linger 
near their bodies, and that the spirits of men left unburied, 
or killed in battle and eaten, would wander ; and the bring- 
ing such malignant souls to dwell within the sacred burial- 
enclosure was a task for the priest to accomplish with his 
charms.' Among the Iroquois of North America the spirit 
also stays near the body for a time, and ' unless the rites 
of burial were performed, it was believed that the spirits of 
the dead hovered for a time upon the earth, in a state of 
great unhappiness. Hence their extreme solicitude to pro- 
cure the bodies of the slain in battle.' ' Among Brazilian 
tribes, the wandering shadows of the dead are said to be 
considered unresting till burial^ In Turanian r^ions of 
North Asia, the spirits of the dead who have no resting- 
place in earth are thought of as lingering above ground, 
especially where their dust remains.^ South Asia has such 
beliefs: the Karens say that the ghosts who wander on 
earth are not the spirits of those who go to Plu, the land 
of the dead, but of infants, of such as died by violence, of 
the wicked, and of those who by accident have not been 
buried or burned ; ^ the Siamese fear as unkindly spirits the 
souls of such as died a violent death or were not buried 
with the proper rites, and who, desiring expiation, invisibly 
terrify their descendants." Nowhere in the world had 
such thoughts a stronger hold than in classic antiquity, 
where it was the most sacred of duties to give the body 
its funeral rites, that the shade should not tlit moaning 
near the gates of Hades, nor wander in the dismal crowd 

» Oldfield in Tr. Eth. Soc.* vol. iil pp. 228. 236, 245. 

« Taylor, *Ncw Zealand/ p. 221 ; Schirren, p. 91 ; see Turner, 'Polynesia,* 

i>. 2aa. 

' Moriican, 'League of Iroquois,' p. 174. 
« .1. 0. Miillcr, p. 286. 

* Cautnn, 'Finn. Myth/ p. 126. 

• Cross in * Joum. Amer. Or. Soc.' toI. iv. p. 309 ; Mason in ' Jonm. As. 
See. Ikngal,' 1865. i>art ii. ]>. 203. See also J. Anderson, *£xp. to W. 
Yunnan,' pp. 126, 131 (Shans). 

7 Bastian, ' Psychologic,' pp. 51, 99 101. 
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along the banks of Acheron.^ An Australian or a Karen 
would have taken in the full significance of the fatal 
accusation against the Athenian commanders, that they 
abandoned the bodies of their dead in the sea-fight of 
ArginousaL The thought is not unknown to Slavonic 
folk-lore: *Ha! with the shriek the spirit flutters from 
the mouth, flies up to the tree, from tree to tree, hither 
and thither till the dead is burned.*' In mediaeval 
Europe the classic stories of ghosts that haunt the living 
till laid by rites of burial pass here and there into 
new legends, where, under a changed dispensation, the 
doleful wanderer now asks Christian burial in consecrated 
earth.' It ifl needless to give here elaborate details of the 
world-wide thought that when the corpse is burieil, exposed, 
burned, or otherwise disi>06ed of after the accepted custom 
of the land, the ghost accompanies its relies. The soul 
stays near the Polynesian or the American Indian burial- 
place ; it dwells among the twigs and listens joyfully to the 
singing birds in the trees where Siberian tribes suspend 
their dead; it lingers by the Samoyed's scaflblded co&in; 
it haunts the Dayak s place of burial or burning ; it inhabits 
the little soul-hut al)ove the Malagasy grave, or the Peni- 
vian house of sun-drieil bricks; it is deposited in the 
Roman tomb (animamque scpulchro condimus) ; it comes 
back for judgment into the iKxIy of the later Israelite and 
the MfisltMa; it inhabits, as a divine ancestral spirit, the 
fMilat'e-tomliH of the old classic and new Asiatic worM : it is 
kept down by the huge cairn raise<l over Aiitar*s body lest 
his mighty spirit shuuM burst forth, by the iron nails with 
which the Cheremiss secures the corpse in its coffin, by the 
stake that pins down the suicide's body at the four-cross 
way. And through all the changes of religious thought 
from first to last in the course of human histor}% the hover- 

> LoruD. TV Lnctu. Se« Pauly, ' R«a1. Encyclop.' and Smith, 'Die. of 
Gr. and Rom. AdC' &.▼. *iuferi.' 
' llanuach, *81aw. Myth.' p. 277. 
' Caimtt, Tol. ii. ch. iixTi. : Hraud, toI. iii. |i. ti7. 
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ing ghosts of the dead make the midnight burial-ground a 
place where men's flesh creeps vnth terror. Not to discuss 
here the general subject of funeral rites of mankind, of 
which only part of the multifarious details are directly re- 
1 levant to the present purpose, a custom may be selected 
I which is admirably adapted for the study of animistic 
religion, at once from the clear conception it gives of the 
belief in disembodied souls present among the living, and 
from the distinct line of ethnographic continuity in which it 
may be traced onward from the lower to the higher culture. 
This is the custom of Feasts of the Dead. 

Among the funeral offerings described in the last chapter 
of which the purpose more or less distinctly appears to be 
that the departed soul shall take them away in some ghostly 
or ideal manner, or that they shall by some means be con- 
veyed to him in his distant spirit-home, there are given 
supplies of food and drink. But the feasts of the dead with 
/ which we are now concerned are given on a different prin- 
' ciple ; they are, so to speak, to be consumed on the premises. 
They are set out in some proper place, especially near the 
tombs or in the dwelling-houses, and there the souls of the 
dead come and satisfy themselves. In North America, 
among Algonquins who held that one of a man's two souls 
abides with the body after death, the provisions brought to 
the grave were intended for the nourishment of this soul ; 
tribes would make offerings to ancestors of part of any 
dainty food, and an Indian who fell by accident into the 
fire would believe that the spirits of his ancestors pushed 
him in for n^lecting to make due offerings.^ The minds 
of the Hurons were filled with fancies not less lifelike than 
this. It seemed to them that the dead man's soul, in his 
proper human figure, walked in front of the corpse as they 
carried it to the burial-ground, there to dwell till the great 
feast of the dead ; but meanwhile it would come and walk 
by night in the village, and eat the remnants in the kettles. 

» CharleToii, 'Noavelle France,' vol. vL p. 76; Schoolcraft, 'Indian 
Tribes,' i»art i. pp. 39. 83 ; part iv. p. 65 ; Tanner's * Narr.' p. 298. 
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wherefore some would not eat of these, nor touch the food 
at funeral feasts — though some indeed would eat all.^ In 
Madagascar, the elegant little upper chamber in King 
Badama's mausoleum was furnished with a table and two 
chairs, and a bottle of wine, a bottle of water, and two 
tumblers were placed there conformably with the ideas 
entertained by most of the natives, that the ghost of the 
departed monarch might occasionally visit the resting-place 
of his body, meet with the spirit of his father, and partake 
of what he was known to he fond of in his lifetime.^ The 
Wanika of East Africa set a coco-nut siicll full of rice and 
tembo near the grave for the *koma' or shade, which 
cannot exist witliout food and drink.^ In West Africa the 
Efik cook food and leave it on the table in the little shod 
or 'devil-house' near the grave, and thither not only the 
spirit of the deceased, but the spiritH of tlie slaves sacrificed 
at his funeral, come to partake of it.^ Farther south, in the 
Congo district, the custom has been described of making a 
channel into the tomb to the head or mouth of the corpse, 
whereby to send down month by month the offerings of food 
and drink.^ 

Among rude Asiatic tribes, the Bodo of North-East India 
thus celebrate the last funeral rites. The friends repair to 
the grave, and the nearest of kin to the dcceasc<l, taking an 
individual's usual portion of food and drink, solemnly pre- 
sents it to the dead with these wonls, * Take and eat, here- 
tofore you have eaten and drunk with us, you can ilo no no 
more ; you were one of us, you can be so no longer ; we 
come no more to you, come you not to us.' Thereupon each 
of tlie party breaks otV a bracelet of thread put on his wrist 
for this purpose, and casts it on the grave, a speaking syniliol 
of breaking the lx)nd of fellowship, and * next the party 

^ Hrfhfuf in *RH. den J14.' 1036. p. 101. 

' Klliii,*MMUgucar,>ol.i.i>p. 253,364. See Taylor, 'New Zvalanc],' p. *J20. 

* Krapf. 'E. Afr/ p. 150. 

* T. J. IIutchinaoD, p. 206. 

* Caraui, 'Congo, kc* lib. i. p. 264. Su in ancient Greece. Lucian. 
Charon. 22. 
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proceed to the river and bathe, and having thus lustrated 
themselves, they repair to the banquet and eat, drink, and 
make merry as though they never were to die/ ^ With more 
continuance of affection, Naga tribes of Assam celebrate 
their funeral feasts month by month, laying food and drink 
on the graves of the departed.^ In the same region of the 
world, the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur are remarkable for 
their pathetic reverence for their dead. When a Ho or Munda 
has been burned on the funeral pile, collected morsels of his 
bones are carried in procession with a solemn, ghostly, slid- 
ing step, keeping time to the deep-sounding drum, and when 
the old woman who carries the bones on her bamboo tray 
lowers it from time to time, then girls who carry pitchers and 
brass vessels moumfidly reverse them to show that they are 
empty ; thus the remains are taken to visit every house in 
the village, and every dwelling of a friend or relative for 
miles, and the inmates come out to mourn and praise the 
goodness of the departed; the bones are carried to all the 
dead man's favourite haunts, to the fields he cultivated, to 
the grove he planted, to the threshing-floor where he worked, 
to the village dance-room where he made merry. At last 
they are taken to the grave, and buried in an earthen vase 
upon a store of food, covered with one of those huge stone 
slabs which European visitors wonder at in the districts of 
the aborigines in India. Besides these, monumental stones 
are set up outside the village to the memory of men of note; 
they are fixed on an earthen plinth, where the ghost, resting 
in its walks among the living, is supposed to sit shaded by 
the pillar. The Kheriahs have collections of these monu- 
ments in the little enclosures round their houses, and offer- 
ings and libations are constantly made at them. With what 
feelings such rites are celebrated may be judged from this 
Ho dirge : — 

* We never scolded you ; never wronged you ; 
Come to VLB back ! 

* Hodgson. * Abor. of ludi*,' p. 180. ' * Journ. Ind. Archip.' vol. ii. p. 235. 
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We ever loved and cherished you ; and have lived long together 

Under the same roof ; 

Dwert it not now ! 
The rainy nights, and the cold blowing days, are coming on ; 

Do not wander here I 
Do not stand by the burnt ashes ; come to us again ! 
YoQ cannot find shelter under the peepul, when the rain comes down. 
The saul will not shield you from Uie cold bitter wind. 

Come to your home ! 
It is swept for you, and clean ; and we are there who loved you ever ; 
And there is rice put for you ; and water ; 

Come home, come home, come to us again ! ' 

Among the Kol tribes this kindly hospitality to ancestral 
souls passes on into the belief and ceremony of full manes- 
worship : votive ofiTerings are made to the ' old folks ' when 
their descendants go on a journey, and when there is sick- 
ness in the family it is generally they who are first pro« 
pitiated.^ Among Turanian races, the Chuwash put food 
and napkins on the grave, saying, 'Rise at night and eat 
your fill, and there ye have napkins to wipe your mouths ! ' 
while the Cheremiss simply said, ' That is for you, ye dead, 
there ye have food and drink!' In this Tatar region we 
hear of offerings continued year after year, and even of 
messengers sent back by a horde to carry offerings to the 
tombs of their forefathers in the old land whence they had 
emigrated.' 

Details of this ancient rite are to be traced from the level 
of these rude races far upward in civilization. South-East 
Asia is full of it, and the Chinese may stand as its repre- 
sentative He keeps his coffmed parent for years, serving 
him witli meals as if alive. He summons ancestral souls 
with prayer and beat of drum to feed on the meat and drink 
set out on special davR when they are thought to return 
home. He even gives entertainments for the benefit of 

> Hckcll in ' Joarn. At. Soc. Bengal/ toL ix. p. 795 ; Dslton, ibid. 1866, 
part iL p. 1S3, ke, ; and in * Tr. Eth. Soc' toI. ri. p. 1, kc. : Lttthmm, 
' l)ma Eth.' vol. ii. jt. 415, &c. 

' Baitian, * i'lychologie, ' |i. 62; Cattreo. *Finn. Myth.' p. 121. 

U. — D 
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destitute and unfortunate souls in the lower regions, such as 
those of lepers and beggars. Lanterns are lighted to show 
them the way, a feast is spread for them, and with charac- 
teristic fancy, some victuals are left over for any blind or 
feeble spirits who may be late, and a pail of gruel is provided 
for headless souls, with spoons for them to put it down their 
throats with. Such proceedings culminate in the so-called 
Universal Kescue, now and then celebrated, when a little 
house is built for the expected visitors, with separate ac- 
commodation and bath-rooms for male and female ghosts.^ 
The ancient Egyptian would set out his provision of cakes 
and trussed ducks on reed scafifolds in the tomb, or would 
even keep the mummy in the house to be present as a guest 
^t the feast, a-vvSenrvov koi arvfiiroTfiv eTroitfa'aTo, as Lucian 
says.* The Hindu, as of old, offers to the dead the funeral 
cakes, places before the door the earthen vessels of water for 
him to bathe in, of milk for him to drink, and celebrates at 
new and full moon the solemn presentation of rice-cakes made 
with ghee, with its attendant ceremonies so important for 
the souFs release from its twelvemonth's sojourn with Yama 
in Hades, and its transition to the Heaven of the Pitaras, 
the Fathers.^ In the classic world such rites were repre- 
sented by funeral feasts and oblations of food.^ 

In Christian times there manifests itself that interesting 
kind of survival which, keeping up the old ceremony in 
form, has adapted its motive to new thoughts and feelings. 
The classic funeral oblations became Christian, the silioer- 
nium was succeeded by the feast held at the martyr's tomb. 
Faustus inveighs against the Christians for carrying on the 
ancient rites: * Their sacrifices indeed ye have turned into 
love-feasts, their idols into martyrs whom with like vows ye 

* Doolittle, 'Chinese,* vol. i. p. 173, Ac. ; vol. ii. p. 91, Ac. ; Meinera, 
vol. i. p. .*J0»>. 

'-* Wilkinson, 'Ancient Eg.* vol. ii. p. 362 ; Lucian. Dc Luctu, 21. 
•* Manii, iii. ; Colehrooko, * Essays,' vol. i. p. 161, Ac. ; Pictet, 'OrigiDM 
Indo-Eurup.' i»art ii. p. 600 ; Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. ii. p. 332. 

* Paiily, * Real-Encyclop.' s.v. ' funus ' ; Smith's * Die* s.v. ' funus.* S^f 
M<'iners, vol. i. pp. 805-19. 
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worship ; ye appease the shades of the dead with wine and 
meals, ye celebrate the Gentiles' solemn days with them, 
such as calends and solstices, — of their life certainly ye 
have changed nought/ ^ and so forth. The story of Monica 
shows how the custom of laying food on the tomb for the 
manes passed into the ceremony, like to it in form, of set- 
ting food and drink to be sanctified by the sepulchre of a 
Christian saint. Saint-Foix, who wrote in the time of 
Louis XIV., has left us an account of the ceremonial after 
the death of a King of France, during the forty days before 
the funeral when his wax effigy lay in state. They con- 
tinued to serve him at meal-times as though still alive, the 
officers laid the table, and brought the dishes, the luaitre 
d'hotel handed the napkin to the highest lonl present to be« 
preflente<l to the king, a prelate blessed the table, the basins 
of water were lianded to the royal arm-chair, the cup was 
served in its due course, and grace was said in the accus- 
tomed manner, save that there was adde<i to it the De Pro- 
fundis.' Spaniards still offer bread and wine on the tombs of 
those they love, on tlie anniversary of their decease.' The 
oon9er\'ative Eastern Church still holds to ancient rite. The 
funeral feast is served in Russia, with its tables for the 
Ijeggars, laden with fish pasties and 1m)w1s of shchi and jugs 
of kvas, its more delicate dinner for friends and priests, its 
incenpe and chants of 'everlasting remembrance*; and 
even the repetition of the festival on the ninth, and twentieth, 
and fortieth day are not forj^ottcn. The oHerinj^s of saucers 
of kutiya or kolyvo are ntill made in the church: tiiis used 
to lie of parboiled wheat and was dei»osi ted over the Inidy, it 
is now made of boiled rice and raisins, 8weetene<l with honey. 
In their usual mystic fashion, the Orthtniox Chri.stians 
now explain away into symlMilism this remnant of primitive 
otrering to the dead : the honey is heavenly sweetness, tlie 

' Aiigostin. contra Fauttuin, xx. 4 : D« Civ. Dei, viii. 27 ; conf. vi. 'J. 
S«« RoMUobre, vol. ii. pp. ^33, 685 : Ringhan), xx. c. 7. 

^ Saint- Foix, * EaMin HiiitoriquM rnir Parin,* in '(Eorret,* toL iv. p. 147, 
Me. 

' L*dy Hcrh^rt. * Iin|imiiona of Spain,' p. 8. 
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shrivelled raisins will be full beauteous grapes, the grain 
typifies the resurrection, 'that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die.' ^ 

In the calendar of many a people, differing widely as they 
may in race and civilization, there are to be found special 
yearly festivals of the dead. Their rites are much the same 
as those performed on other days for individuals; their 
season differs in different districts, but seems to have par- 
ticular associations with harvest-time and the fall of the 
year, and with the year's end as reckoned at midwinter or 
in early spring.^ The Karens make their annual offerings 
to the dead in the 'month of shades,' that is, December;' 
the Kocch of North Bengal every year at hcurvest-home 
" offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents ; * the Barea of 
East Africa celebrate in November the feast of Thiyot, at 
once a feast of general peace and merry-making, of thanks- 
giving for the harvest, and of memorial for the deceased, 
for each of whom a little pot-full of beer is set out two days, 
to be drunk at last by the survivors;* in West Africa we 
hear of the feast of the dead at the time of yam-harv^t;* 
at the end of the year the Haitian negroes take food to the 
graves for the shades to eat, ' manger zombi,' as they say.^ 
The Boman Feralia and Lemuralia were held in February 

1 H. ^C. Romanoff, ' Rites and Customs of Oreco-Russian Chnrch,' 
p. 249 ; Ralston, 'Songs of the Russian People,' pp. 135, 320 ; St. Clair and 
Brophy, * Bulgaria,' p. 77 ; Brand, * Pop. Ant' vol. L p. 115. 

^ Beside the accounts of annual festivals of the dead cited here, see the fol- 
lowing : — Santos, * Ethiopia,* in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 685 (Sept) ; Braaseur, 
•Mexique,' vol. iii. pp. 23, 522, 528 (Aug., Oct, Nov.) ; Riveroand Tachudi, 
' Pem,' p. 131 (Peruvian feast dated as Nov. 2 in coincidence with All Sonla', 
but this reckoning is vitiated by confusion of seasons of N. and S. hemisphere, 
see J. G. Miiller, p. 389 ; moreover, the Peruvian feast may have been origi- 
nally held at a different date, and transferred, as happened elsewhere, to tiie 
Spanish All Souls'); Doolittle, 'Chinese,' vol. ii. pp. 44, 62 (esp. Apr.); 
Caron, ' Ja{)an,' in Pinkerton, vol. vii. p. 629 (Aug.). 

' Mason, 'Karens,' I.e. ].. li3S. 

• Hodgson, 'Abor. of India,' p. 147. 

• Munziijger, *08tafr. Stud.' p. 473. 

• WaiU, vol. ii. p. KM. 

' G. D'Alaoz in 'Rev. dea Deux Mondes,' May 15, 1852, p. 76. 
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and May.^ In the last five or ten days of their year the 
Zoroastrians hold their feasts for departed relatives, when 
souls come back to the world to visit the living, and receive 
from them offerings of food and clothing.^ The custom of 
setting empty seats at the St John's Eve feast, for the 
departed souls of kinsfolk, is said to have lasted on in 
Europe to the seventeenth century. Spring is the season 
of the time-honoured Slavonic rite of laying food on the 
graves of the dead. The Bulgarians hold a feast in the 
cemetery on Palm Sunday, and, after much eating and 
drinking, leave the remains upon the graves of their friends, 
who, they are persuaded, will eat them during the night. 
In Russia such scenes may still be watched on the two 
appointed days called Parents' Days. The higher classes 
have let the rite sink to prayer at the graves of lost re- 
latives, and giving alms to the beggars who tlock to the 
cemeteries. But the people still * howl ' for the dead, and 
set out on their graves a handkerchief for a tablecloth, witli 
gingerbread, eggs, curd-tarts, and even vodka, on it; when 
the weeping is over, they eat up the food, especially com- 
memorating the dead in Russian manner by partaking of 
his favourite dainty, and if he were fond of a glass, the 
vfidka is sippetl with the ejaculation, 'The Kingdom of 
Heaven he his ! He loved a drink, the deceased ! ' ' When 
l>lilo, Abbot of Cluny. at the end of the tenth century, in- 
stituted the celebration of All Souls' Day (Novemlier 2).* 

» Grid. FMt. ii. 633 ; v. 420. 

' Spief^l, *AvetU,' Tol. iL p. cL ; Alger, p. 137. 

* Ilanuicb, *8Uw. Myth.' pp. 374, 408 ; St. CUir and Brophy. ' Uulg&rU,' 
p. 77 : KomanotT, *(trcco-Romau Church,' p. 265. 

* Pftrufl Damianus, * Vita 8. Odiloniii,* Id the Iiullaii«!iiit 'Acta Saiirtiiruin,' 
Jan. 1. hat th« quaint legend attached to the new unlinance. An inlajid 
hermit dwelt near a volcano, where lOuU of the wicked were tunnenteii in 
the llameft. The holy man hcanl the officiating demons lament that their 
daily taak of new torture was interfered with by the prayers and alms of 
deToQt persons leagued against them to sare souls, and es]iecially they 
eompUined of the Monks of Cluny. Thereupon the hermit iient a mesnge 
to Abbot Odilo, who carried out the work to the efficary of which he had 
received such perfect spiritual tettimony, by decreeing that Novemli^r 'J, thv 
day after All Saints', should be set ai^art for serricce for the deiiarted. 
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he Bet on foot one of those revivals which have so often 
given the past a new lease of life. The Western Church at 
large took up the practice, and round it there naturally 
gathered sur\i\ang remnants of the primitive rite of banquets 
to the dead. The accusation against the early Christians, 
that they appeased the shades of the dead with feasts like 
the Gentiles, would not be beside the mark now, fifteen 
hundred years later. On the eve of All Souls' begins, 
within the limits of Christendom, a commemoration of the 
dead which combines some touches of pathetic imagination 
with relics of savage animism scarcely to be surpassed in 
Africa or the South Sea Islands. In Italy the day is given 
to feasting and drinking in honour of the dead, while skulls 
and skeletons in sugar and paste form appropriate children's 
toys. In Tyrol, the poor souls released from purgatory fire 
for the night may come and smear their bums with the 
melted fat of the * soul light ' on the hearth, or cakes are 
left for them on the table, and the room is kept warm for 
their comfort. Even in Paris the souls of the departed 
come to partake of the food of the living. In Brittany the 
crowd pours into the churchyard at evening, to kneel bare- 
headed at the graves of dead kinsfolk, to fill the hollow of 
tlie tombstone with holy water, or to pour libations of milk 
upon it. All night the church bells clang, and sometimes 
a solenm procession of the clergy goes round to bless the 
graves. In no household that night is the cloth removed, 
for tiio sup[>er must be left for the souls to come and take 
their part, nor must the fire be put out, where they will 
come to warm themselves. And at last, as the inmates 
retire to rest, tiiere is Iieanl at the door a doleful chant — it 
is the souls, who, l)orrowing the voices of the parish poor, 
liHvo (M)nM^ to ask the i)rayer8 of the liWng.* 

If we ask how the spirits of the dead are in general sup- 

* liMtinn, •Monm'li,* vol ii. |i. S3«. Meinera, vol. i. p. 816 ; vol. ii. p. 290. 
Wuttkr, 'Dtrntmlir VolkHHlH»rgUul»e.' \^. 216. Cortet, * Fetes ReligieoBM,' 
|i. XVA \ ' Wimtiiiiii«ti*r Kov.' Jad. 1860 ; Hersart de la Villemarque, 'Chaott 
ilr U Hrrtngne,' vol. ii. p. 907. 
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poeed to feed on the viands set before them, we come upon 
difficult questions, which will be met with again in discuss- 
ing the theory of sacrifice. Even where tiie thought is 
certainly that the departed soul eats, tiiis thought may be . 
very indefinite, with far less of practical intention in it than j 
of childish make-believe. Now and then, however, the 
sacrificers themselves ofifer closer definitions of their mean- 
ing. The idea of the ghost actually devouring the material I 
food is not unexampled. Thus, in North America, Algon- / 
quin Indians considered that the shadow-like souls of the 
dead can still eat and drink, often even telling Father Le 
Jeune that tiicy had foimd in the morning meat gnawed in 
the niglit by the souls. More recently, we read that some 
Potawatomis will leave off providing the supply of food at 
the grave if it lies long imtouched, it being concluded that 
the dead no longer wants it, but has found a rich hunting- 
ground in the other world.^ In Africa, again, Father 
Cavazzi records of the Congo people furnishing their dead 
with supplies of provisions, that they could not be persuaded 
that souls did not consume material fooiL^ In Euro{)e the 
Esths, offering food for the dead on All Souls', are said to 
have rejoice<i if they found in the morning that any of it 
was gone.' A less gross conception is that the soul con- ) 

1 Le Jeane in * Bel det J^l' 1634, ]). 16 ; Waitz, toL ill p. 195. 

' CaTaszi, 'Congo,' Ac., book i. 265. 

* Orinini, * D. M.' p. 865, but not lo in the acconnt of the Feast of the 
Dead in Boeder, ' Ehiiten Abergl. Gcbr.' ivd. Kreutzwald), p. 89. Compare 
Martiiu, * Ethnog. Anifr.' rol. i. p. tMb ^(m'-s;. The following jiaMage from a 
•piritualiat journal, *The Meilium,' Fob. 9, 1872, shows this primitive notion 
curiously surviving in modern England. * Every time we sat at dinner, we 
bad not only spirit-voices calling to us, but spirit-liauds touching us ; and 
Last evening, as it was his farewell, they gave us a siit-cial manifestation, un- 
asked fur and unlooked for. He sitting at the right hand of nie, a vacant 
chair opposite to him began moving, and, in answer to whether it would have 
aume dinner, said '* Yea." I then asked it to ae\evl what it woulii take, wh*-n 
it chose croquets de$ pomnuM de Urre (a French way of dressing jiotatueM, alwut 
tkrw inches long and two wifle. I will send you one that you may set- '\\\ 
I was desired to put this on the chair, either in a tablntpiim or on a piste. 
I placed it in a tablespoon, thinking that probably the plate might be broken. 
In a few seconds I was told that it was eaten, ind b>oking, fntind th*- balf 
of it gone, with the marks showing the teeth.' ■ Note to 'Jnd ed.) 
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Bumes the steam or savour of the food, or its essence or 
spirit. It is said to have been with such purpose that the 
Maoris placed food by the dead man's side, and some also 
with him in the grave.^ The idea is well displayed among 
the natives in Mexican districts, where the souls who came 
to the annual feast are described as hovering over and 
smelling the food set out for them, or sucking out its 
nutritive quality.'-* The Hindu entreats the manes to quaff 
the sweet essence of the offered food ; thinking on them, he 
slowly sets the dish of rice before the Brahmans, and while 
they silently eat the hot food, the ancestral spirits take 
their part of the feast.^ At the old Slavonic meals for the 
dead, we read of the survivors sitting in silence and throw- 
ing morsels under the table, fancying that they could hear 
the spirits rustle, and see them feed on the smell and steam 
of the viands. One account describes the mourners at the 
funeral banquet inviting in the departed soul thought to be 
standing outside the door, and every guest throwing morsels 
and pouring drink under the table, for him to refresh him- 
self. What lay on the ground was not picked up, but was 
left for friendless and kinless souls. When the meal was 
over, the priest rose from table, swept out the house, and 
hunted out the souls of the dead 'like fleas,' with these 
words, 'Ye have eaten and drunken, souls, now go, now 
go!'^ Many travellers have described the imagination 
with which the Chinese make such offerings. It is that the 
spirits of the dead consume the impalpable essence of the 
food, leaving behind its coarse material substance, where- 
fore the dutiful sacrificers, ha\ing set out sumptuous feasts 
for ancestral souls, allow them a proper time to satisfy their 
appetite, and then fall to themselves.^ The Jesuit Father- 
Christoforo Borri suggestively translates the native idea 
into his own scholastic phraseology. In Cochin China, 

» Taylor. 'New Zealand,* p. 220, see 104. 
"^ Braaseur, * Mexique,' toI. iii. p. 24. 

* Colebrooke, • Essays,' vol i. p. 163, &c. ; Manu. iii. 

* Hanoscb, 'Slaw. Myth." p. 40S ; Hartknoch. •Prcussen,* i)art i. p. 187. 

* Doolittle, 'Chinese,' vol. ii. pp. 83, 48 ; Meiners, toL i. p. 31 S. 
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according to him, people believed 'that the souls of the 
dead have need of corporeal sustenance and maintenance, 
wherefore several times a year, according to their custom, 
they make splendid and sumptuous banquets, children to 
their deceased parents, husbands to their wives, friends to 
their friends, waiting a long while for the dead guest to 
come and sit down at table to eat/ The missionaries 
aigued against this proceeding, but were met by ridicule of 
their ignorance, and the reply ' that there were two things 
in the food, one the substance, and the other the accidents 
of quantity, quality, smell, taste, and the like. The im- 
material souls of the dead, taking for themselves the sub- 
stance of the food, which being immaterial is food suited to 
the incorporeal soul, left only in the dishes the accidents 
which corporeal senses perceive; for this the dead had no 
need of corporeal instruments, as we have said.' There- 
upon the 'Jesuit proceeds to remark, as to the prospect of 
conversion of these people, 'it may be judged from the 
distinction they make between the accidents and the sub- 
stance of the food which they prepare for the dead,' that it 
will not be very difficult to prove to them the mystery of 
the Eucharist.^ Now to peoples among whom prevailn the 
rite of feasts of the dead, whether they offer the food in 
mere sjrmbolic pretence, or whether they consider the souls 
really to feed on it in this spiritual way (as well as in the 
casett inextricably mixed up with these, where the offering 
is spiritually conveyed away to the world of spirits), it can 
be of little consequence what becomes of the gross material 
food When the Kafir sorcerer, in cases of sickness, de- 
clares that the shades of ancestors demand a particular cow, 
4he beast is slaughtered and left shut up for a time for the 
shades to eat, or for its spirit to go to the land of shades, 
ami then is taken out t^) lx» oaten by the sacrificers.- So, 
in more civilized JaiMin. when tho survivors havt* placeil 

^ Borri, *ReUtione delU Nuova MiisioDo della Comp. di <iietu,' Rome, 
1S31, p. 20S ; and in Hnkerton, vol. ix. p. 822, kc. 

< Onmt, ' Zttlo Und,' p. 140 ; tee CalUwaj, • iUl. of AniAialn,' p. 11. 
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their offering of unboiled rice and water in a hollow made 
for the purpose in a stone of the tomb, it seems to them 
no matter that the poor or the birds really carry off the 
grain.^ 

Such rites as these are especially exposed to dwindle in 
survivaL The offerings of meals and feasts to the dead 
may be traced at their last stage into mere traditional 
ceremonies, at most tokens of affectionate remembrance of 
the dead, or works of charity to the living. The Koman 
Feralia in Ovid's time were a striking example of such 
transition, for while the idea was recognized that the ghosts 
fed upon the offerings, *nunc posito pascitur umbra cibo,' 
yet there were but 'parva munera,' fruits and grains of 
salt, and com soaked in wine, set out for their meal in the 
middle of the road. 'Little the manes ask, the pious 
thought stands instead of the rich gift, for Styx holds no 
greedy gods : ' — 

' Parva petunt manes. Pietas pro divite grata est 
Munere. Non avidoe Styx habet ima deos. 

Tegula porrectis satis est velata coronis, 
£t sparsae f ruges, parcaque mica salis, 

Inque mero moUita ceres, violaeque solutae : 
Haec habeat media testa relicta via. 

Nee majora veto. Sed et his placabilis umbra est' ^ 

Still farther back, in old Chinese history, Confucius had 
been called on to give an opinion as to the sacrifices to the 
dead. Maintainer of all ancient rites as he was, he strin- 
gently kept up this, *he sacrificed to the dead as if they 
were present,' but when he was asked if the dead had 
knowledge of what was done or no, tie declined to answer the 
question; for if he replied yes, then dutiful descendants would 
injure their substance by sacrifices, and if no, tiien undutiful 
children would leave their parents unburied. The evasion 
was characteristic of the teacher who expressed his theory 
of worship in this maxim, ' to give oneself earnestly to the 

* Caron, 'Japan,' vol. vii. p. 6*29 ; see Turpin, *Siaiii/ ibid. vol. ix. p. 590. 

* Ovid. Fast u. 533. 
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duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beings, 
to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.' It is said 
that in our own time the Taepings have made a step beyond 
Confucius ; they have forbidden the sacrifices to the spirits 
of the dead, yet keep up the rite of visiting their tombs on 
the customary day, for prayer and the renewal of vows.* 
Huw funeral oflerings may pass into commemorative ban- 
quets and feasts to the poor, has been shown already. If 
we seek in England for vestiges of tiie old rite of funeral 
sacrifice, we may find a lingering survival into modem 
centuries, dtiles of bread and drink given to the poor at 
funerals, and ' soul-mass cakes * which peasant girls perhaps 
to tliis day beg for at farmhouses with the traditional 

formula, 

' Soul, soul, for a soul cake, 
Pray you, mistress, a soul cake.' ' 

Were it not for our knowledge of the intermediate stages 
thn»ugh which these fragments of old custom have come 
down, it would seem far-fetched indeed to trace their origin 
liack to the savage and barbaric times of tiie institution of 
ft*ast« of deiMirteil souls. 



* L^'RKe, 'Coofuciiu,' PI*. 101-2, ISO; Hunncn, Miod iu History,' pw 
' Brand, * roji. Anf toI. i. p. 892, vol. ii. p. 289. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ANIMISM (continued). 

V 

Jouraey of the Soul to the Land of the Dead — Visits by the Living to the 
Regions of Departed Souls — Connexion of such legends with myths of 
Sunset : the Land of the Dead thus imagined as in the West — Realiza- 
tion of current religious ideas, whether of savage or civilized theology, 
in narratives of viaitu to the Regions of Souls — Localization of the Future 
Life — Distant earthly region : flarthly Paradise, Isles of the Blest — 
Subterranean Hades or Sheol — Sun, Moon, Stars — Heaven — Historioal 
course of belief as to such localization — Nature of Future Life — Con- 
tinuance-theory, apparently original, belongs especially to the lower 
races — Transitional theories — Retribution -theory, apparently derived, 
belongs especially to the higher races— Doctrine of Moral Rotribation 
as developed in the higher culture — Survey of Doctrine of Fnture 
State, from savage to civilized stages— Its practical effect on the senti- 
ment and conduct of Mankind. 

The departure of the dead man's soul from the world of 
living men, its journey to the distant land of spirits, the life 
it will lead in its new home, are topics on which the lower 
races for the most part hold explicit doctrines. When 
these fall under the inspection of a modem ethnographer, 
he treats them as myths ; often to a high degree intelligible 
and rational in their origin, consistent and regular in their 
structure, but not the less mytlis. Few subjects have 
aroused the savage poet's mind to such bold and vivid 
imagery as the thought of the hereafter. Yet also a survey of 
its details among mankind displays in the midst of variety 
a rej^ular recurrence of episixle which brings the ever- 
recurring que8tion, how far is this correspondence due to 
transmission of the same thought from tribe to tribe, and 
how far to similar but independent development in distant 
lands ? 

From the savage state up into the midst of civilization^ 

44 
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the oomparison may be carried through. Low races and 
high, in r^ion after region, can point out the very spot 
whence the flitting souls start to travel toward their new 
home. At the extreme western cape of Yanua Levu, a calm 
and solemn place of cliff and forest, the souls of the Fijian 
dead embark for the judgement-seat of Ndengei, and thither 
the liWng come in pilgrimage, thinking to see their ghosts 
and gods.^ The Baperi of South Africa will venture to 
creep a little way into their cavern of Marimatld, whence 
men and animals came forth into the world, and whither 
souls return at deatii.^ In Mexico the cavern of Chalcha- 
tongo led to the plains of paradise, and the Aztec name of 
Mictlan, 'Land of the Dead,' now Mitla, keeps up the 
remembrance of another subterranean temple which opened 
the way to the sojourn of the blessed.' How naturally a 
dreary place, fit rather for the dead than the living, suggests 
the thought of an entrance to the land of the departed, 
is seen in the fictitious travels known under the name of 
Sir John Mandevill, where the description of the Vale 
Perilous, adapted from the terrible valley which Friar Odoric 
had seen full of corpses and heard resound with strange 
noise of drums, has this appropriate ending: 'This vale cs 
full of deuilles and all way lias bene ; and men saise in that 
cuntree that thare es ane entree to helL' ^ In more genuine 
folklore. North Grenuan peasants still rememlier on the 
banks of the swampy Drumling the place of access to the 
land of departeil souls.^ To U8 Englishmen the shores of 
lake Avemus, trodden daily by our tourists, are more 
familiar than the Irish analogue of tiie place, Lough Derg, 
with its cavern entrance of St. Patrick's Purgatorj* leading 
down to the awful world below. Tiie masH of mystic details 

* WilliAmi, * Fjji,' toL i. p. 239 ; Seenuuiu, ' Viti,' p. 398 

* Arboometand Daunias, p. 347 : raulis, p. '.M7. 
' BnMeur, *Mexiqiie.' toI. iii. p. *J0, Ac 

* .S« 'Tin- Bukc of Johu MftiiJeuill ' 31. editeil bv Oeo. F. Warner, 
pablkhcd by th<* Roxburgh^ Club, ISi'J : Vulv. * Cathay,' Ilakluyt Soc. 
[NoUtoSrUed.) 

* Wnttk<>, ' Volknab^rglaabe/ p. *JI5. Oth«r cam in Baitian, 'Meniich,' 
ToL li. pp. &S, 909, kc. 
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need not be repeated here of the sours dread journey by 
caverns and rocky paths and weary plains, over steep and 
slippery mountains, by frail bark or giddy bridge across 
gulfs or rushing rivers, abiding the fierce onset of the soul- 
destroyer or the doom of the stem guardian of the other 
world. But before describing the spirit-world which is the 
end of the soul's journey, let us see what the proof is which 
sustains the belief in both. The lower races claim to hold 
their doctrines of the future life on strong tradition, direct 
revelation, and even personal experience. To them the 
land of souls is a discovered country, from whose bourne 
many a traveller returns. 

Among the legendary visits to the world beyond the 
grave, there are some that seem pure myth, without a touch 
of real personal history. Ojibwa, the eponymic hero of his 
North American tribe, as one of his many exploits descended 
to the sut)terranean world of departed spirits, and came up 
again to earth.^ When the Kamchadals were asked how 
they knew so well what happens to men after death, they 
could answer with their legend of Haetsh the first man. 
He died and went down into the world below, and a long 
while after came up again to his former dwelling, and there, 
standing above by the smoke-hole, he talked down to his 
kindred in the house and told them about the life to come ; 
it was then that his two daughters whom he had left below 
followed him in anger and smote him so that he died a 
second time, and now he is chief in the lower world, and 
receives the Italmen when they die and rise anew.* Thus, 
again, in the great Finnisii epic, the Kalewala, one great 
episode is Wainamoinen's visit to the land of the dead. 
Seeking the last charm-words to build his boat, the hero 
travelled with quick steps week after week through bush 
and wood till he came to the Tuonela river, and saw before 
him the island of Tuoni the god of death. Loudly he called 
to Tuoni's daughter to bring the ferry-boat across : — 

^ Schoolcraft, ' Algic Res.' vol. ii. pp. 32, 64, and see ante, toI. i. p. 312. 
* Steller, *Kamtachstka,' p. 271 ; Klemm, 'C. O.* toI. iL p. 312. 
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' She, the virgin of Munala, 
She, the washer of the clothing. 
She, the wringer of the linen, 
By the rirer of Tuonela, 
In the under-world Manala, 
Spake in words, and this their meaning, 
Tliis their answer to the hearer : — 
** Forth the boat shall come from hither. 
When the reason thou hast given 
That hath brought thee to Manala, 
Neither slain by any sickness, 
Nor by Death dragged from the living, 
Nor destroyed by other ending." ' 

Wainamoinen replies with lying reasons. Iron brought him, 
be says, but Tuoni's daughter answers that no blood drips 
from his garment; Fire brought him, he says, but she 
answers that his locks are unsinged, and at last he tells his 
real mission. Then she ferries him over, and Tuonetar the 
hostess brings him beer in the two-eared jug, but Waina- 
moinen can see the frogs and worms within and will not 
drink, for it was not to drain Manala's beer-jug he had 
oome. He lay in the bed of Tuoni, and meanwhile they 
spread the hundred nets of iron and copper across the river 
that he might not escape ; but he turned into a reed in the 
swamp, and as a snake crept through the meshes : — 

' Tooni's son with hooked fingers 
Iron -pointed hooked fingers 
Went to draw his nets at morning — 
Salmon-trout he found a hundred, 
Thousands of the little fishes, _ 

But he found no Wainamoinen, 
Not the old friend of the billows. 
Then the ancient Wainamoinen, 
Come from out of Tuoni's kingdom, 
Spake in words, and this their meaning, 
This their answer to the hearer : — 
" Never maypt thou, flod of goodness, 
Never suffer such another 
Who of selfrwill goes to Mana, 
Thrusu his way to Tuoni's kingdom. 
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Many they who travel thither, 

Few who thence have found the home-way, 

From the houses of Tuoni 

From the dwellings of Manala." ' ^ 

It is enough to name the familiar classic analogues of these 
mythic visits to Hades, — the descent of Dionysos to bring 
back Seinele, of Orpheus to bring back his beloved Eury- 
dike, of Herakles to fetch up the three-headed Kerberos at 
the command of his master Eurystheus; above all, the 
voyage of Odysseus to the ends of the deep-flowing Ocean, 
to the clouded city of Kimmerian men, where shining Helios 
looks not down with his rays, and deadly night stretches 
always over wretched mortals, — thence they passed along 
the banks to the entrance of the land where the shades of 
the departed, quickened for a while by the taste of sacrificial 
blood, talked with the hero and showed him the r^ons of 
their dismal home.* 

The scene of the descent into Hades is in very deed 
enacted day by day before our eyes, as it was before the eyes 
of the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under-world, and return at dawn to the land of 
living men. These heroic legends lie in close-knit con- 
nexion with episodes of solar myth. It is by the simplest 
I)oetic adaptation of the Sun's daily life, typifying Man's 
life in dawning beauty, in mid-day glory, in evening death, 
that mythic fancy even fixed the belief in the religions of 
the world, that the Land of Departed Souls lies in the Far 
West or the World Below. How deeply the myth of the 
Sunset has entered into the doctrine of men concerning a 
Future State, how the West and the Under- World have 
become by mere imaginative analogy Kegions of the Dead, 
how the quaint day-dreams of savage poets may pass into 

^ Kalewala, Rune xvi. ; see Schiefiicr's German Translation, and Castren, 
' Finn. Myth.' pp. 128, 134. A Slavonic myth in Hanusch, p. 412. 

' Homer. Odyss. xi. On the vivification of ghosts by sacrifice of blood, 
and on libations of milk and Moo<l, see Mcincrs, vol. i. p. 315, vol. ii. p. 89; 
J. G. Miiller, p. 86 ; Kochholz, * Deutscber Glaube und Branch,' toI. i. p. 1. 
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honoured dognias of classic sages and modern divines, — all 
this the crowd of details here cited from the wide range of 
culture stand to prove. 

Moreover, visits from or to the dead are matters of per- 
sonal experience and personal testimony. When in dream 
or vision the seer beholds the spirits of the departed, they 
give him tidings from the other world, or he may even rise 
and travel thither himself, and return to tell the living what 
he has seen among the dead. It is sometimes as if the 
traveller's material body went to visit a distant land, and 
sometimes all we are told is that the man's self went, but 
whether in body or in spirit is a mere detail of which the 
story keeps no record. Mostly, however, it is the seer's 
soul which goes forth, leaving his body l)ehind in ecstasy, 
sleep, coma, or death. Some of these stories, as we trace 
them on from savage into civilized times, are no doubt given 
in good faith by the visionary himself, while others are 
imitations of these genuine accounts.^ Now such visions 
are naturally apt to reproduce the thoughts with which the , 
seer's mind was already furnished. Every idea once lodged 
in the mind of a savage, a barbarian, or an enthusiast, is | 
ready thus to be brought back to him from without. It is 
a WciouB circle; what he believes he therefore sees, and i 
what he sees he therefi>re believes. Hcholding the reflexion ^ 
of his own mind like a child looking at itself in a glass, he 
humbly receives the teaching of his second self. The Bed 
Indian \isits his happy hunting-grounds, the Tongan his 
shadowy island of Bolotu, tlie Greek enters Hades and looks 
on the Elysian Fields, the Christian beholds the heights of 
Heaven and the depths of Hell. 

Among the North American Indians, and especially the 
Algonquin tribes, accounts are not unusual of men whose 
spirits, travelling in dreams or in the hallucinations of 
extreme illness to the land of the dead, have returned to 
reanimate their bodies, and tell what they have seen. 

* Se« for exami'le, various <lftails in IVantiaii, 'Meoich,* toI. ii. pp. 
IL — B 
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Their experiences have been in great measure what they 
were taught in early childhood to expect, the journey along 
the path of the dead, the monstrous strawberry at which 
the jebi-ug or ghosts refresh themselves, but which turns 
to red rock at tlie touch of their spoons, the bark offered 
them for dried meat and great puiT-balls for squashes, the 
river of the dead with its snake-bridge or swinging log, the 
great dog standing on the other side, the villages of the 
dead beyond.^ The Zulus of our own day tell of men who 
have gone down by holes in the ground into the under- 
world, where mountains and rivers and all things are as 
here above, and where a man may find his kindred, for the 
dead live in their villages, and may be seen milking their 
cattle, which are the cattle killed on earth and come to life 
anew. The Zulu Umpengula, who told one of these stories 
to Dr. Callaway, remembered when he was a boy seeing an 
ugly little hairy man called Uncama, who once, chasing a 
porcupine that ate his mealies, followed it down a hole in 
the ground into the land of the dead. When he came back 
to his home on earth he found that he had been given up 
for dead himself, his wife had duly burnt and buried his 
mate and blankets and vessels, and the wondering people at 
sight of him again shouted the funeral dirge. Of this Zulu 
Dante it used to be continually said, 'There is the man 
who went to the underground people.'*-^ One of the most 
characteristic of these savage narratives is from New Zea- 
land. This story, which has an especial interest from the 
reminiscence it contains of the gigantic extinct Moa, and 
which may l)e repeated at some length as an illustration of 
the minute detail and lifelike reality which such visionary 
legends assume in Imrbaric life, was told to Mr. Shortland 
by a servant of his named Te Wharewera, An aunt of this 



* Hev vol. i. p. 481 ; also below, p. 52, note. Tanner's •Narr.' p. 290; 
Schoolcraft, 'Indian Tril)e8,' part iii. p. 233; Keating, vol. ii. p. 154; 
Loskiel, {lai t i. p. 35 ; Smith, ' Virginia,' in Finkerton, vol xiii p. 14. See 
Cranz. 'Grnnland,' p. 260. 

- Callaway, * Zulu Tales,' vol. i. pp. 316-20. 
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man died in a solitary hut near the banks of Lake Botorua. ^'^ 

Being a lady of rank she was left in her hut, the door and 
windows were made fast, and the dwelling was abandoned, 
as her death had made it tapu. But a day or two after, Te 
Wharewera with some others paddling in a canoe near the 
place at early morning saw a figure on the shore beckoning 
to them. It was the aunt come to life again, but weak and 
cold and famished. Wlien sufficiently restored by their 
timely help, she told her story. Leaving her body, her 
Hpirit had taken flight toward the North Cape, and arrived 
at the entrance of Beigna. There, holding on by the stem 
of the creeping akeake-plant, she descended the precipice, 
and found herself on the sandy beach of a river. Looking 
round, she espieil in the distance an enormous bird, taller 
than a man, coming towards her with rapid strides. This 
terrible object so frightened her, that her first thought was 
to try to return up the steep cliff; but seeing an old man 
{•addling a small canoe towards her she ran to meet him, 
and so escaped the bird. When she had Ijeen safely ferried 
across she asked the old Charon, mentioning the name of 
lier family, where the spirits of her kindred dwelt. Follow- 
ing the path the old man i>ointe<i out, she was surprised to 
find it just such a {uith as she had been used to on earth ; 
the aspect of the country, the trei»s, shrulw, and plants were 
all familiar to her. She reached the village and among the 
iTowd aHsem1»led tiiere she found iior father and many near 
ivlatiiins; they salutetl lier, and welconu**! her witli the 
wailing chant whicii Maoris always address U> {>eople met 
after long alwence. But when her father iiad asked alxmt 
hi.** living relatives, and es{)ecially aUmt her own child, he 
told her she must go liack to earth, for no one was left t4> 
■take care of his grandciiild. By his orders she refused to 
touch the food that the dead |>eople ofTered her, and in 
spite of their efforts to detain her, her father got her safely 
into the canoe. crosse<i with her. and parting gave her from 
under his cloak two onornums sweet potatoes to plant at 
home for his grandchild's especial eating. But as she Ijegan 
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to climb the precipice again, two pursuing infant spirits 
pulled her back, and she only escaped by flinging the roots 
at them, which they stopped to eat, while she scaled the 
rock by help of the akeake-stem, till she reached the earth 
and flew back to where she had left her body. On return- 
ing to life she found herself in darkness, and what had 
passed seemed as a dream, till she perceived that she was 
deserted and the door fast, and concluded that she had 
really died and come to life again. When morning dawned, 
a faint light entered by the crevices of the shut-up house, 
and she saw on the floor near her a calabash partly full of 
red ochre mixed with water ; this ^he eagerly drained to 
the dregs, and then feeling a little stronger, succeeded in 
opening the door and crawling down to the beach, where 
her friends soon after found her. Those who listened to 
her tale firmly believed the reality of her adventures, but it 
was much regretted that she had not brought back at least 
one of the huge sweet-potatoes, as evidence of her visit to 
the land of spirits.^ Kaces of Nortli Asia^ and West Africa' 
have in like manner their explorers of the world beyond 
the grave. 

Classic literature continues the series. Lucian's graphic 

» Shortlaiid, •Traditions of New Zealand,* p. 150; R. Taylor, 'New 
Zealand,' p. A'2'^. The idea, of which the classic represeutatire belooga to 
the myth of Persephono, that the living who tastes the food of the dead 
may not return, and which is so clearly stated in this Maori story, appears 
again among the Sioux of North America. Ahak-tah ('Male Elk') aeems 
to die, but after two days conies down from the funeral-scaffold where his 
body had been laid, and tells his tale. His soul had travelled by the path of 
braves through the beautiful land of great trees and gay loud-singiDg birds, 
till he reached the river, and saw the homes of the spirits of his forefathen 
on the shore beyond. Swimming across, he entered the nearest house, where 
he found his uncle sitting in a comer. Very hungry, he noticed some wild 
rice in a burk dish. ' I asked my uncle for some rice to eat, but he did not 
give it to me. Had I eaten of the food for spirits, I never shonld have 
returned to earth.' Eastman, ' Dacotah,' p. 177. 

^ Castrrn, 'Finn. Myth.* p. 139, kc 

' I^man,' 'Guinea,' Letter 19, in Pinkerton, ,vol. xvi. p. 601 ; Burton, 
' Duhonic/ vol. ii. p. 158. For modern visits to hell and heaven by Chris- 
tiuniz«^l ntgru vibiunuries in America, see Macrae, 'Americans at Honie,* 
vol. ii. p. 91. 
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tales represent the belief of their age, if not of their author. 
His Eukrates looks down the chasm into Hades, and sees 
the dead reclining on the asphodel in companies of kinsfolk 
and friends; among them he recognizes Sokrates with his 
bald head and pot-belly, and also his own father, dressed in 
the clothes he was buried in. Then Kleodemos caps this 
story with his own, liow when he was sick, on the seventh 
day when his fever was burning like a furnace, every one 
left him, and the doors were shut. Then there stood before 
him an all-beauteous youth in a white garment, who led him 
through a chasm into Hades, as he knew by seeing Tantalos 
and Tityos and Slsyphos ; and bringing him to the court of 
judgement, where were Aiakos and the Fates and the 
Erinyes, the youth set him before Tluto the King, who sat 
reading the names of those whose day of life was over. 
But Pluto was angry, and said to the guide, 'This one's 
thread is not run out, that he should depart, but bring me 
Demylos the copi^rsmith, for he is living beyond the 
spindle.' So Kleodemos came liack to himself free from 
his fever and announced tiiat Demylos, who was a sick 
neighlmur, would ilie; and aeconlingly a little while after 
there was heanl the cry of the mourners wailing for him.^ 
Plutarch's stories, told more seriously, are yet one in type 
with the mocking Lucian's. The wicketl, pleasure-seeking 
TheH))eflios lies three days as dead, and revives to tell his 
virion of the world l)elow. (.)ne Antyllos was sick, and 
seemed to the dcx;tors to retain no trace of life : till, waking 
without sign of in.sanity, he declared that he had been 
indee<l dead, but wan onlered l>aok to life. tIu)He who brought 
him Iwing severely chitlden by their lonl, ami sent to fetch 
Nikander instead, a well-known cuirier. who was accord- 
ingly taken with a fever, and died on tiie third day.- Such 
stones, old and new, are current among the Hindus at this 
day. A certain man's soul, for instance, is carried to the 

* LacUn. Phi]o|)wu«)r«, c. 17-28. 

' PlaUrcb. De 8ers Numiiiii ViiidicU, xiii. ; and in Euteb. Prvp. ETang. 
U.3S. 
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realm of Yama by mistake for a namesake, and is sent 
back in haste to regain his body before it is burnt ; but in 
the meanwhile he has a glimpse of the hideous punishments 
of the wicked, and of the glorious life of those who had 
mortified the flesh on earth, and of suttee-widows now 
sitting in happiness by their husbands.^ Mutatis mutandis 
these tales reappear in Christian mythology, as when 
Gregory the Great records that a certain nobleman named 
Stephen died, who was taken to the region of Hades, and 
saw many things he had heard before but not believed ; but 
when he was set before the ruler there presiding, he sent 
him back, saying that it was this Stephen's neighbour — 
Stephen the smith — whom he had commanded to be 
brought ; and accordingly the one returned to life, and the 
other died.^ 

The thought of human visitors revealing the mysteries of 
the world beyond the grave, which indeed took no slight 
hold on Christian belief, attached itself in a remark- 
able way to the doctrine of Christ's descent into Hades. 
This dogma had so strongly established itself by the end of 
the 4th century, that Augustine could ask, *Quis nisi in- 
fidelis negaverit fuisse ipud inferos Christum?*' A dis- 
tinct statement of the dogma was afterwards introduced 
into the symlx^l commonly called the * Apostles* Creed:' 
*Descendit ad inferos,' *Descendit ad infema,' *He de- 
scended into hell.'* The Descent into Hades, which had 
the theological use of providing a theory of salvation 
applicable to the saints of the old covenant, imprisoned in 
the limlx) of the fathers, is narrated in full in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, and is made there to rest upon a 
legend which belongs to the present group of human visits 
to the other world. It is related that two sons of Simeon, 

» Waitl, • Hindoos,' vol. ii. p. 63. 

' Grugor. Dial. It. 36. See Calmct, vol. ii. ch. 49. 

' Augufltin. Epibt clxiv. 2. 

* See PeareoD, ' Exposition of the Creed ; ' Bingh&ni, ' Ant. Ch. CK' book z. 
ch. iii. Art iii. of the Church of England was reduced to its pretent state 
bj Archbp. Parker's revision. 
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named Charinus and Leuciiis, rose from their tombs at the 
Kesurrection, and went about silently and prayerfully among 
men, till Annas and Caiaphas brought them into the syna- 
gogue, and charged them to tell of their raising from the 
dead. Then, making the sign of the cross upon their 
tongues, the two asked for parchment and wrote their record. 
They had been set with all their fathers in the depths of 
Hades, when on a sudden there appeared the colour of the 
8un like gold, and a purple royal light shining on them; 
then the patriarchs and prophets, from Adam to Simeon 
and John the Baptist, rejoicing proclaimed the coming of the 
light and the fulfilment of the prophecies ; Satan and Hades 
wrangled in strife together ; in vain the brazen gates were 
shut with their iron l)arH, for the summons came to open 
the gates that the king of glory may come in« who hath 
broken the gates of brass and cut tlie liars of iron in sunder ; 
then the mighty I^onl broke the fetters and visited them who 
sat in darkness and the shadow of deatii ; Adam and his 
righteous children were delivereil from Hades, and led into 
the glorious grace of Paradise.^ 

Dante, elaltorating in the 'Divina Commedia' tlie con- 
ceptions of paradise, purgatory, and hell familiar to the 
actual Ijelief of his age, describes them once niort' in the 
guise of a living visitor to the land of tlie dead. Echoes 
in meilittfval legend of such exploring ex{)editionH to the 
world below still linger faintly in the {M>]iular lielief of 
Europe. It has lieen thus with St. Patrick's Purgatory,'- 
the cavern in the island of Ix)ugh Derjr. in tlie founty 
Donegal, which even in the seventeenth century (^'Sullcvan 
c-ouM descriU? first and ftiremost in his 'Catholic His- 
tory'* as 'the greatest (»f all memorable thin;.^ of Ireland.' 
Metiia'val visits ti» the other world were often made in the 

' Cudex Apncr. N. T. EvanK* NicimJ. wl. (Jiles. * AiNMTyphaKjtHtpt-N/ Ac. 
tr. (ij A. Walker : 'Goaim-I of Nicodemus.' The Creek aii<l I^tin text^ 'liltvr 
much. 

« The foUowiDfc deUiU mmtly from T. Wright, 'St. Patrick '» Pur>fai«.ry ' 
(an elaborate critical diaaertation ou the niedi«i^val le^rn U of vibilM to the 
other world >. 
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spirit. But like Ulysses, Wainamoinen, and Dante, men 
could here make the journey in body, as did Sir Owain 
and the monk Gilbert. When the pilgrim had spent fifteen 
days in prayer and fasting in the church, and had been led 
with litanies and sprinkling of holy water to the entrance 
of the purgatory, and the last warnings of the monks 
had failed to turn him from his venture, the door was 
closed upon him, and if found next morning, he could 
tell the events of his awful journey — how he crossed the 
narrow bridge that spans the river of death, how he 
saw the hideous torments of hell, and approached the 
joys of paradise. Sir Owain, one of King Stephen's 
knights, went thither in penance for his life of violence 
and rapine, and this was one of the scenes he beheld in 
purgatory : — 

' There come develes other mony mo, 
And badde the knygth with hem to go, 
And ladde him into a fowle contreye. 
Where ever was nygth and never day, 
For hit was derke and wonther colde : 
Yette was there never man so bolde, 
Hadde he never so mony clothes on. 
But he wolde be colde as ony stone. 
Wynde herde he none blowe, 
But faste hit f rese bothe hye and lowe. 
They browgte him to a felde full brode, 
Overe suche another never he yode. 
For of the lengthe none ende he knewe ; 
Thereover algate he moste nowe. 
As he wente he herde a crye, 
He wondered what hit was, and why, 
He syg ther men and wymmen also 
That lowde cryed, for hem was woo. 
They ley en thykke on every londe, 
Faste nayled bothe fote and honde 
With nayles glowyng alle of brasse : 
They ete the erthe so wo hem was ; 
Here face was nayled to the grownde. 
"Spare,*' they crjde, "a lytylle stounde." 
The develes wolde hem not spare : 
To hem peyne they thowgte yare.* 
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When Owain had seen the other fields of punishment, with 
their fiery serpents and toads, and the fires where sinners 
were hung up by their oflending members, and roasted on 
spits, and baste<l with molten metal, and turned about on a 
^it*ai wlieel of fire, and when he had passed the Devil's 
Mouth over the awful bridge, he reached tlie fair white glassy 
wall of the Eartlily Paradise, reaching upward and upward, 
and saw before him the beautiful gate, whence issued a 
ravishing perfume. Then ho soon forgot his pains and 
sorrows. 

' Ab he Btode, and was so fajne, 
Hym thowgth ther come hym agayne 
A swyde fayr prrKensyoun 
Of alle manere mennc uf relygyoun, 
Fayre vestementes thvy hadde ou, 
So ryche nyg he never none. 
Myche joye hym thowgte tu so 
liyMlu>])efl yn here dygnit^- ; 
Ilkone wpnte other }ni and be, 
Every man yn hin ile^n'. 
Ho ny^ ther monkcs and chuuonc9. 
And frere-H with nt-we nliavene crowned ; 
KrmyteH he saw there amunge, 
And nonne« with fulle mery songe ; 
Persones, preAtes, and vycar^'es ; 
They made fuUe mer}* melodyes. 
He syg ther kyngei* and emperourea, 
And dukeA that had cadteles and ton res, 
Erics and Uanmes fvle, 
That iH)me tynie hadde the worldes wele. 
Other folkc he syg al^, 
Never m mony as he dede thixi. 
Wymmen he syg t!ier that tyde : 
Myche was the joye ther <»n ever)* syde : 
For alle wa** joye that with hem ferde, 
And myche solempuyte he herde.' 

The procession welcomed Owain, and Icii him about, sliow- 
ink; him the beauties of that country : — 

* Hyt wart grene, and fulle of flowres 
Of mony dyven* colowres : 
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Hyt was grene on every eyde, 

As medewue are yn someres tyde. 

Ther were trees growyng fulle grene 

Fulle of fruyte ever more, y wene ; 

For ther was frwyte of mony a kynde, 

Such yn the londe may no mon fynde. 

Ther they have the tree of lyfe, 

Theryn ys myrthe, and never stryfe ; 

Frwyte of wysdom also ther ys, 

Of the whyche Adam and Eve dede amysse : 

Other manere f rwytes ther were fele, 

And alle manere joye and wele. 

Moche folke he syg ther dwelle. 

There was no tongue that mygth hem telle ; 

Alle were they cloded yn ryche wede, 

What cloth hit was he kowthe not rede. 



There was no wronge, but ever rygth, ' 
Ever day and nevere nygth. 
They Hhone as brygth and more clere 
Than ony sonne yn the day doth here.' 

The poem, in fifteenth-century English, from which these 
passages are taken, is a version of the original legend of 
earlier date, and as such contrasts with a story really dating 
from early in the fifteenth century — William Staunton's 
descent into Purgatory, where the themes of the old 
sincerely-believed visionary lore are fading into moral 
allegory, and the traveller sees the gay gold and silver 
collars and girdles burning into the wearer's flesh, and the 
jags that men were clothed in now become adders and 
dragons, sucking and stinging them, and the fiends drawing 
down the skin of women's shoulders into pokes, and smiting 
into their heads with burning hammers their gay chaplets 
of gold and jewels turned to burning nails, and so forth. 
Late in this fifteentli century, St. Patrick's Purgatory fell 
into discredit, but even the destruction of the entrance- 
building, in 1479, by Papal order, did not destroy the ideal 
road. About 1G93, an excavation on the spot brought to 
light a window with iron stanchions; there was a cry for 
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holy water to keep the spirits from breaking out from prison, 
and the priest smelt brimstone from the dark cavity below, 
which, however, unfortunately turned out to be a cellar. In 
still later times, the yearly pilgrimage of tens of thousands 
of votaries to the holy place has kept up this interesting 
8ur\'ival from the lower culturo, whereby a communication 
may still be traced, if not from Earth to Hades, at least 
from the belief of the New Zealander to that of the Irish 
peasant. 

To study and compare the ideal regions where man has 
placed the abodes of departed souls is not an unprofitable 
task. True, geography has now mapped out into mere earth 
and water the space that lay beyond the narrower sea and 
land known to the older nations, and astronomy no longer 
recognizes the flat earth trodden by men as being the roof 
of subterranean halls, nor the sky as being a solid firma- 
ment, shutting out men*s gaze from strata or spheres of 
empyra-an regions beyond. Yet if we carry our minds back 
W the state of knowledge among tlie lower races, we shall 
not find it hard to understand the early conceptions as to 
the locality of the regions beyond the grave. They are no 
secrets of high knowledge made known to sages of old; 
they are the natural fancies which childlike ignorance 
would frame in any age. The regularity with which such 
conceptions repeat themselves over the world bears testi- 
mony to the regularity of the processes by which opinion 
is formed among mankind. At the same time, the student 
who carefully compares them will find in them a perfect 
illustration of an important principle, widely applicable to 
the general theory of the formation of iuiman opinion. 
When a problem has presented itself to mankind at large, 
susceptible of a uuml^er of solutions about equally plausible, 
the result is that the several opinions thus produced will be 
fouml lying scattered in country after country. The prolJem 
here is, given the existence of souls of the dead who from 
time to time visit the living, where is the home of tliese 
gbosta? Why men in one district should have preferred 
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the earth, in another the under-world, in another the sky, 
as the abode of departed souls, is a question often difficult 
to answer. But we may at least see how again and again 
the question was taken in liand, and how out of the three or 
four available answers some peoples adopted one, some 
another, some several at once. Primitive theologians had 
all the world before them where to choose their place of rest 
for the departed, and they used to the full their speculative 
liberty. 

Firstly, when the land of souls is located on the surface 
of the earth, there is choice of fit places among wild and 
cloudy precipices, in secluded valleys, in far-ofT plains and 
islands. In Borneo, Mr. St. John visited the heaven of the 
Idaan race, on the summit of Eina Balu, and the native 
guides, who feared to pass the night in this abode of spirits, 
showed the traveller the moss on which the souls of their 
ancestors fed, and the footprints of the ghostly buffaloes that 
followed them. On Gunung Danka, a mountain in West 
Java, there is such another ' Earthly Paradise.' The Sajira 
who dwell in the district indeed profess themselves Moham- 
medans, but they secretly maintain their old belief, and at 
death or funeral they enjoin the soul in solemn form to set 
aside the Moslem Allah, and to take the way to the dwelling- 
place of his own forefathers' souls : — 

' Step up the bed of the river, and cross the neck of land, 
Where the aren trees stand in a clump, and the pinangs in a row, 
Thither direct thy steps, Laillah being set aside.' 

Mr. Jonathan Rigg had lived ten years among these people, 
and knew them well, yet had never found out that their 
paradise was on this mountain. When at last he heard of 
it, he made the ascent, finding on the top only a few river- 
stones, forming one of the balai, or sacred cairns, common 
in the district. But the popular belief, that a tiger would 
devour the chiefs who permitted a violation of the sacred 
place, soon received the sort of confirmation which such 
beliefs receive everywhere, for a tiger killed two children a 
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few days later, and the disaster was of course ascribed to 
Mr. Rigg's profanation.^ The Chilians said that the soul 
goes westward over the sea to Gulcheman, the dwelling- 
place of the dead beyond the mountains; life, some said, 
was all pleasure there, but others thought that part would 
be happy and part miserable.^ Hidden among the moun- 
tains of Mexico lay the joyous garden-land of Tlalocan, 
where maize, and pumpkins, and chilis, and tomatos never 
faile<l, and where abode the souls of children sacrificed to 
Tialoc, its go<l, and the souls of sucii as died by drowning 
or thunderstroke, or by leprosy or dropsy, or other acute 
diiH^ase.' A survival of such thought may l)e traced into 
mediaeval civilization, in the legends of the Eartlily Para- 
dise, the fire-girt alxxle of saints not yet raised to highest 
Miss, localized in the utm<i8t East of Asia, where earth 
stretches up towards lieaven.* Wlien Columbus sailed west- 
ward across the Atlantic to seek ' tiie new iieaven and the 
new eartii ' he had read of in Isaiah, he found them, though 
not as he sought. It is a (juaint coincidence that he found 
there also, tiiough not as he sought it, the Earthly Paradise 
which was another main object of his venturous tpiest. The 
Haitians describe<l to the white men their Coailtai, the 
(laradise of the dead, in the lovely Western valleys of their 
iitlantl, where the souls iiidden by day among the clilVs came 
d«»wn at night to fee<l on the delicious fruit of the mamey- 
trees. iif which the living ate hut si^ringly. lest the souls of 
iheir friends should want.* 

Secondly, there are Australians who think that the spirit 
of tlie dead hovers awhile on earth and goes at last toward 

' St. John, ' Far Eait,' vol. i. p. 278. Rigg. in ' Joarn. Ind. Archip.' toL 
IT. p. 119. 8m alio EMU, Tulyn. Res.' toI. i. p. 397 ; IkftUn, «0«tl. 
Abmo,' toL i. |». 83 : Irving, ' Astoria,* p. 142. 

• Molina, 'Chili,* vol. ii. p. 89. 

* BraaMur, *M«iiquc,' rol. iii. p. 496 ; Sahagun, iii App. c. 2, x. c. 29 ; 
Clarigero, vol. ii. p. 5. 

« 8ce Wnght. l.c. Ac.; Alger, p. 891 ; Ac. 

■ • History of Colon/ rh. 61 : IVt. Martjr. Dec. i. lib. ii. ; Irring, * Ufa 
o( Coloiubua,' Tol. iL p. 121. 
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the setting sun, or westward over the sea to the island of 
souls, the home of his fathers. Thus these rudest savages 
have developed two thoughts which we meet with again and 
again far onward in the course of culture — the thought of 
an island of the dead, and the thought that the world of 
departed souls is in the West, whither the Sun descends at 
evening to his daily death.^ Among the North American 
Indians, when once upon a time an Algonquin hunter left 
his body behind and visited the land of souls in the sunny 
south, he saw before him beautiful trees and plants, but 
found he could walk right through them. Then he paddled 
in the canoe of white shining stone across the lake where 
wicked souls perish in the storm, till he reached the beau- 
tiful and happy island where there is no cold, no war, no 
bloodshed, but the creatures run happily about, nourished 
by the air they breathe.^ Tongan legend says that, long 
ago, a canoe returning from Fiji was driven by stress of 
weather to Bolotu, the island of gods and souls lying in 
the ocean north-west of Tonga. That island is larger 
than all theirs together, full of all finest fruits and loveliest 
flowers, that fill the air with fragrance, and come anew the 
moment they are plucked; birds of beauteous plumage 
are there, and hogs in plenty, all immortal save when 
killed for the gods to eat, and then new living ones appear 
immediately to fill their places. But when the hungry 
crew of the canoe landed, they tried in vain to pluck the 
shadowy bread-fruit, they walked through imresisting trees 
and houses, even as the souls of chiefs who met them 
walked imchecked through their solid bodies. Counselled 
to hasten home from this land of no earthly food, the men 
sailed to Tonga, but the deadly air of Bolotu had infected 
them, and they soon all died.^ 

> 8Unbridge in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. i. p. 299 ; G. F. Moore, * Vooab. W. 
Au8tr.' p. 83 ; Ik)Dwick, 'TasmaDUns,' p. 181. 

^ Schoolcraft, ' Indian Triben,' iMirt i. p. 321 ; see part iii. p. 229. 

' Mariner, 'Tonga Is.' vol. ii. p. 107. See also Burton, ' W. and W. fr. 
W. Africa,' p. 164 (Gold Coasts 
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Such ideas took strong hold on classic thought, in the 
belief in a paradise* in the Fortunate Islands of the far 
Western Ocean. Hesiod in the * Works and Days ' tells of 
the half-gods of the Fourth Age, between the Age of 
Bronze and the Age of Iron. When death closed on this 
heroic race, Zeus granted them at the ends of Earth a life 
and home, apart from man and far from the immortals. 
There Kronos reigns over them, and they dwell careless in 
the Islands of the Happy, beside deep-eddying Ocean — 
blest heroes, for whom the grain-giving field bears, thrice 
blooming yearly, the honey-sweet fruit : — 

•^Evfl* ijToi Tols fiiv Oavdrov tcAos dfitf>€Kdk\n//f 
Toftf Si Si\ dvOptawwv pUnov KaX ijOi oraotra^ 
Zci*t KpoviSti^ Karivaavt varrjp c$ vtCpara yati/s, 
Ti|Xov dw dOavdrwv' rouriv Kpovo^ c/AjSoo-ftXcvcft* 
Kai roft fJAV vacowrftv dtcrfita Oxf/thv c^oi^cf 
'El' fiaxdptiv Wjavuri vap 'QKiavov PaSv^ivqVy 
'OXfitOi vp»€9, TOUTiV fukifiSia Kapvov 
TpU frcos SdXXovra it>€p€i (tiStapo^ dpovpa,* ^ 

These Islands of the Blest, assigned as the abode of 
blessed spirits of the dead, came indeed to be identified 
with the Elysian Fields. ThuH Pindar sings of steadfast 
soulii, who througli three liveH on either Hide have endured 
free from injustice ; then they (xafls by the road of Zeus to 
the tower of Kronos, where tlie ocean breezcH blow round 
the islands of the liappy, blazing with golden flowers of land 
and water. Thus, also, in the famous hymn of Kallistratos 
in honour of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who slew the 
tyrant Hipparchos : — 

^^ikraO^'AppoSi, ov ri irai rt&vrjKas 
Nv}(roc9 3* cv paKdptav (r< ^00*1 1' tlvai^ 

Tu6ci(8i;i' re ifuMtrl rhv itrOkhv Aco/i>;3ca.' ^ 

This group of legends has etf{)ecial interest to us Englinh- 
men, who ourselves dwell, it .seems, on such an island of the 

* HMiod. Opermet Diet, 165. Pindmr, Olymp. ii. antistr. 4. Callittnt 
Hjmii. in Hgn, Scolu Gnrca, 10. Htrabo. iii. 'J, i:{ ; Pliii. It. 36. 
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fdead. It is not that we or our country are of a more ghostly 
nature than others, but the idea is geographical we are 
dwellers in the region of the setting sun, the land of death. 
The elaborate account by Procopius, the historian of the 
Gothic War, dates from the 6th century. The island of 
Brittia, according to him, lies opposite the mouths of the 
Bhine, some 200 stadia ofT, between Britannia and Thule, 
and on it dwell three populous nations, the Angles, Frisians, 
and Britons. (By Brittia, it appears, he means our Great 
Britain, his Britannia being the coast-land from modem 
Brittany to Holland, and his Thule being Scandinavia.) 
In the course of his history it seems to him needful to record 
a story, mythic and dreamlike as he thinks, yet which 
numberless men vouch for as having been themselves wit- 
nesses by eye and ear to its facts. This story is that the 
souls of the departed are conveyed across the sea to the 
island of Brittia. Along the mainland coast are many 
villages, inhabited by fishermen and tillers of the soil 
and traders to this island in their vessels. They are sub- 
ject to the Franks, but pay no tribute, having from of old 
had to do by turns the burdensome service of transporting 
the souls. Those on duty for each night stay at home till 
they hear a knocking at the doors, and a voice of one unseen 
calling them to their work. Then without delay rising from 
their beds, compelled by some unknown power they go down 
to the beach, and there they see boats, not their own but 
others, lying ready but empty of men. Going on board and 
taking the oars, they find that by the burden of the multi- 
tude of souls embarked, the vessel lies low in the water, 
gunwale under within a finger's breadth. In an hour they 
are at the opposite shores though in their own boats they 
would hardly make the voyage in a night and day. When 
they reach the island, the vessel becomes empty, till it is so 
light that only the keel touches the waves. They see no 
man on the voyage, no man at the landing, but a voice is 
heard that proclaims the name and rank and parentage of 
each newly arrived passenger, or if women, those of their 
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huBbands. Traoes of this remarkable lq;end seem to have 
survived, thirteen centuries later, in that endmost district 
of the Britannia of Procopius which still keeps the name ^ 
of Bretagne. Near Baz, where the narrow promontory 
stretches westward into the ocean, is the 'Bay of Souls' 
(bod ann anavo) ; in the commune of Plouguel the corpse is 
taken to the churchyard, not by the shorter road by land, 
but in a boat by the 'Passage de I'Enfer,' across a little 
arm of the sea ; and Breton folk-lore holds fast to the legend 
of the Curd de Braspar, whose dog leads over to Great 
Britain the souls of the departed, when the wheels of the 
soul-car are heard creaking in the air. These are but 
mutilated fragments, but they seem to piece together with 
another Keltic myth, told by Macpherson in the last century, 
the voyage of the boat of heroes to Flath-Innis, Noble 
Island, the green island home of the departed, which lies 
calm amid the storms far in the Western Ocean. With full 
reason, also, Mr. Wright traces to the situation of Ireland 
in the extreme West its especial association with legends of 
descents to the land of shades. Claudian placed at the 
extremity of Oaul the entrance where Ulysses found a way 
to Hades — 

* Est locuB eztrenium qua pandit Qallia lituis 
Occani pnetentns aquis, ubi fertur Ulyues,' &c. 

No wonder that this spot should have been since identified 
with St Patrick's IMirgatory, and that some ingenious ety- 
mologist should have found in the name of 'Ulster' u 
corruption of * Ulyssisterra,' and a commemoration of the 
hero's viBiO 

Tliinlly, the l)elief in a subterranean Hades peopled by 
the ^hosls of the dead is quite common among the lower 
racea. The earth is flat, say the Italmen of Kamchatka, 

* IVoeopu De R«lIo Goth. iv. 'JO ; Plut. Kregni. Gonuii. in Hettnd. 2 ; 
Griiuni, *D. U.' fu 793; Hcnart dc VilleniArqae, toL L p. 136; Sonrntrr, 
'Dtrnicn Brttoni,* |k 37; Ju. Micphenon, 'Introd. to Hist, of Oreat 
RntAio and IrvUnd,' 2iid cd. Londou, 1772, p. 180; Wright, '8t Patrick ■ 
iNirnAiory,* pp. SI, 129. 
IL — r 
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for if it were round, people would fall off ; it is the wrong 
side of another heaven, which covers another earth below, 
whither the dead will go down to their new life, and so, as 
Steller says, their mundane system is like a tub with three 
bottoms.^ In North America, the Tacullis held that the 
f soul goes after death into the bowels of the earth, whence 
! it can come back in human shape to visit friends.^ In 
South America, Brazilian souls travel down to the world 
below in the West, and Patagonian souls will depart to 
enjoy eternal drunkenness in the caves of their ancestral 
deities.^ The New Zealander who says 'The sun has re- 
turned to Hades' (kua hoki mai te Ba Id te Rua), simply 
means that it has set. When a Samoan Islander dies, the 
host of spirits that surround the house, waiting to convey 
his soul away, set out with him crossing the land and 
swimming the sea, to the entrance of the spirit-world. 
This is at the westernmost point of the westernmost island, 
Savaii, and there one may see the two circular holes or 
basins where souls descend, chiefs by the bigger and 
plebeians by the smaller, into the regions of the under- 
world. There below is a heaven, earth, and sea, and 
people with real bodies, planting, fishing, cooking, as in the 
present life; but at night their bodies become like a con- 
fused collection of fiery sparks, and in this state during the 
hours of darkness they come up to revisit their former 
abodes, retiring at dawn to the bush or to the lower 
regions.^ For tlie state of thought on this subject among 
rude African tribes, it is enough to cite the Zulus, who at 
death will descend to live in Hades among their ancestors, the 
* Abapansi,' the ' people underground.* * Among rude Asi- 
atic tribes, such an example may be taken from the Karens. 

» steller, * Kamtschatka,* p. 269. 

' Harmon, 'Journal,' p. 299 ; see Lewis and Clarke, p. 189 (Maadana). 

' J. O. Miiller, *Amer. Urrelig.' pp. 140, 2d7 ; see Humboldt and Bon- 
pland, • Voy.' vol. iii. p. 1.32 ; Falkuer, * Patagonia,' p. 114. 

* Taylor, 'New Zf-alaml,' p. 282 ; Turner, 'PolynesU,' p. 285. 

^ Callaway, *Zulu Tales,' vol. i. p. 317, &c ; Arbonaset and Dftumaa, 
p. 474. Sc«- ttljjo Burton, * Dahumc/ vol. ii. p. 167. 
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They are not quite agreed where Plu, the land of the dead, i 
is situate ; it may be above the earth or beyond the horizon. | 
But the dominant and seemingly indigenous opinion is that 
it is below the earth. When the sun sets on earth, it rises 
in the Karen Hades, and when it sets in Hades it rises 
in this world. Here, again, the familiar belief of the 
European peasant is found; the spirits of the dead may 
come up from the land of shades by night, but at daybreak 
must return.' 

Such ideas, developed by uncultured races, may be fol- 
lowed up in various detail, through the stage of religion re- 
presented by the Mexican and Peruvian nations,' into higher 
ranges of culture. The Roman Orcus was in the bowels of 
the earth, and when the M ayis m analis,' the stone that I 
cloned the mouth of the world below, was moved away on 
certain solemn days, the ghosts of the dead came up to the 
world above, and partook of the offerings of their friends.' 
Among the Greeks, the Land of Hades was in the world 
below, nor was the thought unknown that it was the sunset- 
realm of the Western god (xpo9 icnrepov d^ov). What Hades 
iieemed like to the i)opular mind, Lucian thus describes : — 
* The great crowd, indeed, whom the wise call " idiots," 
faelieNing Homer and Hesiod, and the other myth-makers 
about these things, and setting up their poetry as a law, 
have supposed a certain deep place un<ler the earth, Hades, 
and that it is vast, and roomy, and gluomy, and sunless, 
and how thought to \ye lighted up s^ sh to behold ever}' one 
within, I know not.'^ In the ancient Egyptian doctrine of 
the future life, niodi'lK^i (»ii Holar myth, the rt*>;ion of the I 
departei comlnnes the under-world and the west, Anient i; \ 
the dead fiasses the gate of the setting sun to traverse the ' 
Ti*a*\» of darkness, and beliold his father Osiris; and with 

* Mmoq, 'Kareiu,' I.(*. p. 196; Crow, I.e. |u 313. Turanian examples 
in CiMtreD, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 119. 

* S«« beli>w, pp. 79. 8i. 

> Fcstua, !.▼. ' manalis,' &c. 

* S^phorX. (Kilip. Trrann. 178: Liuian. I)e Luotu, 2. 8e« claauc iiet.iils 
lu i'auly. ' Real- Kncyclup ' art. 'iuferi.' 
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this solar thought the Egyptian priests, representing in 
symbolic ceremony the scenes of the other world, carried 
the corpse in the sacred boat across to the burial-place, on 
the western side of the sacred lake.^ So, too, the cavernous 
Sheol of the Israelites, the shadowy region of departed 
souls, lay deep below the earth. Through the great Aryan 
religious systems, Brahmanism, Zarathustrism, Buddhism, 
and onward into the range of Islam and of Christianity, 
subterranean hells of purgatory or punishment make the 
doleful contrast to heavens of light and glory. 

It is, however, a point worthy of special notice that the 
conception of hell as a fiery abyss, so familiar to the religions 
of the higher civilization, is all but unknown to savage 
thought, so much so that if met with, its genuineness is 
doubtful. Captain John Smith's 'History of Virginia,' 
published in 1624, contains two different accounts of the 
Indians' doctrine of a future life. Smith's own description 
is of a land beyond the mountains, toward sunset, where 
chiefs and medicine-men in paint and feathers shall smoke, 
and sing, and dance with their forefathers, while the common 
people have no life after death, but rot in their graves. 
Heriot's description is of tabernacles of the gods to which 
the good are taken up to perpetual happiness, while the 
wicked are carried to * Popogusso,' a great pit which they 
think to be at the furthest parts of the world where the sun 
sets, and there bum continually.'- Now knowing so much 
as we do of the religion of the Algonquins, to whom the^^e 
Virginians belonged, we may judge that while the first 
account is genuinely native, though perhaps not quite cor- 
rectly understood, the second was borrowed by the Indians 
from the white men themselves. Yet even here the touch 
of solar myth is manifest, and the description of the fiery 
abyss in the region of sunset may be compared with one 

' Birch in nnnHcii'g * Egypt,' vol. v.; WilkiiiBoii, 'Ancient Eg.* voL ii. 
p. 368 ; Al{;ei, ]». 101. 

' Smith, 'Hi8t<)ry of Virginia,' in 'Works' ed. by Arber ; Pinkeiton, 
vol. xiii. pp. 14, 41 ; vol. xii. p. 604 ; see below, p. 96. 
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from our own country, in the Anglo-Saxon dialogue of 
Saturn and Solomon. ' Saga nie forhwan byth seo sunne 
read on sefen ? Ic the secge, forthon heo locath on helle. 
— Tell me, why is the sun red at even ? I tell thee, 
because she looketh on hell/^ To the same belief belongs 
another striking mythic feature. The idea of volcanos 
lieing moutliH of the under- world seems not unexampled 
among the lower races, for we hear of certain New Zealandcrs 
casting their dead down into a crater.- But in connexion 
with the thought of a gehenna of fire and brimstone, 
VeHUviuH, Etna, and Hecla had spiritual as well as material 
terrors to the mind of Christendom, for they were believed 
to \ie places of purgatory or the very mouths of the pit 
where the souls of the damned were cast down.' The 
Indians of Nicaragua used in old times to ofrer human 
sacriiices to their volcano Masaya, flinging the corpses into 
the crater, and in later years, after the conversion of the 
cuuntry. we hear of Christian confessors sending their 
penitents to climb the mountain, and (as a glimi)so of hell) 
to look down ui>on the molten lava.^ 
_Ft>urthl y, in old times and new, it has come into men's 
minds to fix upon the sun and moon as alnxles of departed 
Houls. When we liave leanit from the rude Natchez of the 
Mi.Hsissippi and the Ai»alaches of Florida that the sun is 
the bright <lwelling of dei)arted chiefs and braves, and have 
trace*l like thoughts on into the theologies of Mexico and 
Peru, then we may compare these savage doctrines with 
Isaac Taylor's ingenious supposition in his * Physical 
Theory of Another Life/ — tht» sun of each planetary system 
Ih the house of tlie higher and ultimate spiritual corporeity, 
and the a*ntre of assembly to those who have {lassed on the 
planets their preliminary era of corruptible organization. 
Or {>erhap8 some may prefer the Kev. Tobias Swinden's 

' Tlioq*, * AnaWu Anglo-8«xonica,' p. 115. 

' Schirren. ii. 151. JW Tuylor. * \. Z.' y. 525. 

^ Mfin**ra. vol. ii. p. 781 ; Maury, * Ma^*',' kc. p. 170. 

* Oviedo, ' Nicaragua,' p. 160 ; Brinton, p. 2SS. 
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book, published in the last century, and translated into 
French and German, which proved the sun to be hell, and 
its dark spots gatherings of damned souls.^ And when in 
South America the Saliva Indians have pointed out the 
moon, their paradise where no mosquitos are, and the 
Guaycurus have shown it as the home of chiefe and 
medicine-men deceased, and the Polynesians of Tokelau in 
like manner have claimed it as the abode of departed kings 
and chiefs, then these pleasant fancies may be compared 
with Plutarch's description of the virtuous souls who after 
purification in the middle space gain their footing on the 
moon, and there are crowned as victors.* The converse 
notion of the moon as the seat of hell, has been elaborated 
in profoundest bathos by Mr. M. F. Tupper : 

' I know thee well, Moon, thou cavem'd realm, 
Sad Satellite, thou giant ash of death. 
Blot on Qod's firmament, pale home of crime, 
Scarred prison-house of sin, where damned sooIb 
Feed upon punishment. Oh, thought sublime. 
That amid night's black deeds, when evil prowls 
Through the broad world, thou, watching sinners well, 
Glarest o'er all, the wakeful eye of— Hell ! * 

Skin for skin, the brown savage is not ill matched in such 
speculative lore with the white philosopher. 

Fifthly, as Paradise on the face of the earth, and Hades 
beneath it where the sun goes down, are regions whose 
existence is asserted or not denied by savage and barbaric 
science, so it is with Heaven. Among the examples which 
display for us the real course of knowledge among mankind, 
and the real relation which primitive bears to later culture, 
the belief in the existence of a firmament is one of the most 



1 J. G. Muller, 'Anier. Urrel' p. 138, see also 220 (CariU), 402 (Pern), 
606, MO (Mexico); Brinton, 'Myths of New World,* p. 288; Taylor, 
• Physical Theory,' eh. xvl ; Alger, * Future Life/ p. 590 ; see alto aboTe, 
p. 16, note. 

' Humboldt and Bonpland, * Voy.* vol. v. p. 90 ; Martins, * Ethnog. 
Amer.' vol i. p. 288; Turner, 'Polynesia,' p. 681 ; Plutarch. De Facie in 
Orbe Lun» ; Baatian, • Psychologie,' pp. 80, 89 (souls in stars). 
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instructive. It ariseft naturally in the minds of children 
still* and in accordance with the simplest childlike thought, 
the cosmologies of the North American Indians^ and the 
South Sea Islanders^ describe their flat earth arched over 
by the solid vault of heaven. Like thoughts are to be 
traced on through such details as the Zulu idea that the 
blue heaven is a rock encircling the earth, inside which are 
the 8un, moon, and stars, and outside which dwell the 
lieople of heaven : tlie modern negro's belief that there is a 
tinnament stretched above like a cloth or web ; the Finnish 
]N)eni which tells how Ilmarinen forgeil the firmament of 
tincHt steel, and set in it the moon and stare.* The New 
Zealandcr, with his notion of a solid tirmament, through 
whici) the waters can be let down on earth thruugh a crack 
or hole from the reservoir of rain above, could well explain 
the {lassage in Herodotus concerning that place in North 
Africa where, as the Libyans said, the sky is pierced, as 
well as the ancient Jewish conception of a iirmament of 
heaven, * strong as a molten mirror,' with its windows 
through which the rain pours down in deluge from the 
reservoirs above, windows wiiich late liabbinical literature 
tells us were made by taking out two stars.^ In nations 
where the theory of the tirmament prevails, accounts of 
iMMlily journeys or spiritual ascents to heaven are in general 
meant not as figure, but as fact. Among the lower races, 
the tendency to localize the region of dei)arted souls above 
the sky seems less strong than that which lea<ls tliem to 
place their world of the dead on or below the earth's sur- 
face. Yet some well-marked descriptions of a savage 



> .S4N> Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribfi,' part i. pp. *Jd9, 311 : Smith, ' Virginia,* 
iu rinkerton, roL liii. p. t'i : Waitz, vol. iii. p. 223 ; Uqaier, * Abor. Mou. 
of X v.* p. l.'iG ; Cailiu. • X. A. Iiid.' vol. i. p. 180. 

' Mariner, 'Tonga la.' toI. ii. p. 134; Turner, ' rulyneaia,' p. 108; 
Tayl'^r. * New Zealand,' pp. 101, 114, 250. 

' Callaway, • Rel. of Amazulu,* p. 393 ; Burton, * W and W. fr. W. Afr.' 
p. 4.S4 ; CaAtrm. * Finn. Myth.' p. 295. 

* llerudoL iv. 158, tee 185. and Kawlinton's not^. Sec Smith's 'Die. of 
the bible,* fl,T. *firmatnent.' Eiacnmeniser, |iart i. (■. 408. 
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Hearen are on record, the foUowiDg, and others to be dted 
presently. Even some Australians seem to think of go^ 
up to the clouds at death, to aat and drink, and hunt and 
fisli ai^ here.^ In North America, the Winnebagos placed 
their paradise in the sky, wliere souls travel along that 
^ I*ath of the Dead ' which we call the Milky Way ; and, 
working out the ever-recurring solar idea, the modem 
Iroquois speak of the soul going upward and westward, till 
it comes out on the beauteous plains of heaven, with peopb 
and trees and things as on eartli.- In South America the 
Guarayoe, representatives in some sort of the past condition 
of the Guarani race, worship Tamoi the Grandfather, Uie 
Ancient of Heaven; he was their first anceator, who lived 
among them in old days and taught them to till the ground; 
then rifling to heaven in the East he disappeared, having 
promised to be the helper of his people on earth* and to 
transport them, when they died, from the top of a sacred 
tree into another life, where they shall find their kindred 
and liave bunting in plenty, and poeaeas all that they 
po8Messed on earth ; therefore it is that the Guarayos adorn 
their dead, and bum tlieir weapons for them, and Imry 
them with their faces to the East, whither they are U> gow* 
Among American peoples whose culture roee to a higher 
level than that of these savage tribea, we hear of the 
Peruvian Heaven, tlie gloriouu ' Upper World/ and of 
the temporary abode of Aztec warriom on Iieavenly wooded 
plains, where the sun shines when it is night on earth, 
wherefore it was a Mexican gaying that the nxm goes &i 
evening to lighten the dead.^ What thoughts of heaven 
were in the minds of the old Aryan poets, this hymn from 
the Kig-V'eda may show : — 

* So]iocitafmfl« ' Indian TtiUcs,' jmrt hr^ p. 240 (but comptrv |wit v* 
|V 403) I UoTpkti, *■ Iroquoi«,' p, 173 ; Sprout, *£i«iragv» lAh^* p. 209. 

* tfOThignj^ 'L'Uomme Am^k^iu,* wL iL pp. S19« 329 ; §»• JlwHtia, 
ToL L p. 48^ (innrnnafl), 

*J. a Mnnftr* p. 40S; BrB«^ur. *U»xu)w^/ mt iU. p. Oe^ KiQfi. 
borongli, *ll«Eioo/ Ooa, UuHicr, M. 20, 
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* Where there is eternal light, in the world where the sun is placed, 
in that immortal imperishable world place me, Soma ! 

Where king Vairasvata reigns, where the secret place of heaven is, 
where these mighty waters are, there make me immortal ! 

Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds 
are radiant, there make me immortal ! 

Where wishes and desires are, where the place of the bright sun is, 
where there is freedom and delight, there make me immortal ! 

Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure re- 
side, where the desires of our desire are attained, there make me 
immortal ! ' * 

In such bright vague thoughts from the poet's religion of 
nature, or in cosmic schemes of ancient astronomy, with 
their artificial glories of barbaric architecture exaggerated 
in the skies, or in the raptures of mystic vision, or in 
the calmer teaching of the theologic doctrine of a future 
life, descriptions of realms of blessed souls in heaven are 
to be followed through the religions of the Brahman, the 
Buddhist, the Parsi, the later Jew, the Moslem, and the 
Christian. 

Fur the object, not of writing a handbook of religions, 
but of tracing the relation which the religion of savages 
bears to tlie religion of cultured nations, these details are 
enough to show the general line of human thought regard- 
ing the local habitations of departed souls. It seems plain f 
from the most cursory inspection of these variouH localiza- • 
tiunin, however much we may consider them as inherited or 
transmitted from people to people in the complex move- i 
meuts of theological history, that they are at any rate not 
derived frum any single religion accepted among ancient or . 
primaeval men. They bear evident traces of independent | 
working out in the varied definition of the region of souls, : 
as on earth among men, on earth in some distant country, \ 
lielow the earth, above or beyoml the sky. Similar ideas 
of this kind are found in <lifrerent lands, but this simi- 



* Max Muller. ' Cfaiiw,* Tnl. I p. 46 : Roth in * Z^itirhr. d. Dratach. 
HorgenL Gesi.' toL it. p. 4*i7. 
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Iftrity aeema in large measure due to mdependaiit 
Dorrenoe of thoughts m obvious;. Not lees is independeiit 
fancy compatible with the ever-recurring solar myth in such 
ideas, placing the land of Death in the land of Evening or 
of Night» and its entrance at the gates of Sunset Barbaric 
poetfi of many a distant land must have gazed into the West 
to read the tale of life and Death, and tell it of Man. II, 
however, we look more closely into the stages of intellectual 
history to which these theories of the Future World lielong, 
I it will appear that the assignment of the realm of departed 
[souls to tlie three great regions, Earth, Hades, Heaven, haa 
\not been uniform, Eii^y, the doctrine of a land of souls 
oil Earth belongs widely and deeply to savage culture, bill 
dwindles in the barbaric stage, and survives bnt feebly infedj 
the mediae vaL S econ dly, the doctrine of a snbterraiiaail' 
Badea holds as ktige a plaoe as this in savage belief, and 
has held it firmly along the courfie of higher religmiav 
where, however, this under-world is looked on less and hm 
as the proper abode of the dead, but rather as the dismal 
place of purgatoty and lielL Lastly, the doctrine of a 
Ueaven, iloored upon a firmament, or placed in the npper 
aij, seems in early savage belief less common than the otiim 
two, but yields to neither of them in its vigorous relemlaoai 
by the thought of modem nations. Th^e local iheories 
appear to be taken, Brstty and mostly, in the most ftbtolnto 
literal sense, and although, under the influence of physical 
science, much that was once distinctly-meant philosophy baa 
now psased among theologians into imagery and metaphor, 
yet at low levels of knowledge the new canons of interpre- 
taiioQ find Little acceptance, and even in modem Europe Ibe 
rude oosmology of the lower races in no small 
retains its place. 

Turning now to consider the state of the departed 
these tlieir new hoiaes, we have to examine the dafinitraif' 
af the Future Life which prevail through the religtona of 
mankind In these doctrines there is muoh sunil&iily 
lakuaed t)y the spreading of established beliefs into 
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countries, and also much similarity that is beyond what 
such transmission can account for. So there is much variety 
due to local colour and circumstance, and also much variety 
beyond the reach of such explanation. The main causes of 
both similarity and variety seem to lie far deeper, in the 
very origin and inmost meaning of the doctrines. The 
details of the future life, among the lower races and up- 
wards, are no heterogeneous mass of arbitrary fancies. 
Classified, they range themselves naturally round central 
ideas, in groups whose correspondence seems to indicate the 
special course of their development. Amongst the pictures \ 
into which this world has shaped its expectations of the ■ 
next, two great conceptions are especially to be discerned. 
The one is that the future life is, as it were, a reflexion of 
this; in a new world, perhaps of dreamy beauty, perhaps 
of ghostly gloom, men are to retain their earthly forms and 
their earthly conditions, to have around them their earthly 
friends, to possess their earthly property, to carry on their 
earthly occupations. The other is that the future life is a 
compensation for this, where men's conditions are re-allotted 
as the consequence, and especially as the reward or punish- 
ment, of their earthly life. The first of these two ideas we 
may call (with Captain Burton) the 'continuance-theory/ 
contrasting with it the second as the * retribution-theory.' 
Separately or combined, these two doctrines are the keys 
of the subject, and by grouping typical examples under 
their two headings, it will be possible to survey systematic- i 
ally man's most characteristic schemes of his life beyond ; 
the grave. 

To the doctrine of Continuance belongs especially the I 
savage view of the spirit-land, that it is as the dream- / 
land where the souls of the living so often go to visit 
the souls of the dead. There the soul of the dead Karen, 
with the souls of his axe and cleaver, builds his house 
and cuts his rice; the shade of the Algonquin hunter 
hunts souls of beaver and elk, walking on the souls of 
his snow-shoes over the soul of the snow ; the fur-wrapped 
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ELamchadal drives his dog-sledge; the Zulu milks tus 
cows and drives his cattle to kraal; South American 
tribes live on, whole or mutilated, healthy or sick, as 
they left this world, leading their old lives, and having 
their wives with them again, though indeed, as the Arau- 
canians said, they have no more children, for they are but 
souls.^ Soul-land is dream-land in its shadowy unreal 
pictures, for which, nevertheless, material reality so pladnly 
furnished the models, and it is dream-land also in its vivid 
idealization of the soberer thoughts and feelings of waking 

life, 

' There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparell'd in celestial light. 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.' 

Well might the Mohawk Indian describe the good land of 
paradise, as he had seen it in a dream. The shade of the 
Ojibwa follows a wide and beaten path that leads toward the 
West, he crosses a deep and rapid water, and reaching a 
country full of game and all things the Indian covets, he 
joins his kindred in their long lodge.' So, on the southern 
continent, the Bolivian Yuracart^s will go, all of them, to a 
future life where there will be plenty of himting, and 
Brazilian forest-tribes will find a pleasant forest full of 
calabash-trees and game, where the souls of the dead will 
live happily in company.* The Greenlanders hoped that 
their souls — pale, soft, disembodied forms which the living 
could not grasp — would lead a life better than that of earth, 
and never ceasing. It might be in heaven, reached by the 



* Cross, 'Karens.' I.e. p]». 309, 313; Le Jeane in *Rb\. des Jea.' 1634, 
p. 16 ; Steller, * Kamtschatka,' p. 272 ; Callaway, * Zulu Tales,' vol i. p. 316 ; 
Klemm, * Cultur-Gesch. ' vol. ii. pp. 310, 316; J. G. Miiller, 'Amer. UrreL* 
pp. 139, 286. 

« Bastian, * Psychologie,' p. 224 ; Schoolcraft, • Indian Tribes,* part iL 
p. n5. 

' D'Orbigny, ' L'Horoine Am^ricain,' vol. i. p. 364 ; Spix and Martins, 
' Bndlien,' vol. I p. 8S3 ; De Laet, Notus Orbis, xv. 2. 
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rainbow, where the souls pitch their tents round the great 
lake rich in fish and fowl, the lake whose waters above the 
firmament overflowing make rain on earth, and if its banks 
broke, there would be another deluge. But gaining the 
most and best of their living from the depths of the sea, 
they were also apt to think the land of Torngarsuk to be 
l)elow the sea or earth, and to be entered by the deep holes 
in the rocks. Perpetual sunmier is there, ever beauteous 
sunshine, and no night, good water and superfluity of birds 
and fi»h, seals and reindeer to he caught without difficulty, 
or found alive seething in a great kettle.^ In the Kimbunda 
amntrj' of South-West Africa, souls live on in * Kalunga,' 
the world where it is day when it is night here; and with 
plenty of food and drink, and women to serve them, and 
hunting and dancing for pastime, they lead a life which 
i«eems a correctetl eilition of this.- On comparison of these 
pictures of the future life with such as have expressed the 
longings of more cultured nations, there appear indeed 
different details, but the principle is ever the same — the 
idealization of earthly good. The Norseman's ideal is 
sketched in the few broad touches which show him in Wal- 
Italla, where he and the other warriors without number ride 
forth arrayed each morning and hew eacli other on Odin's 
plain, till the slain have l)een ' chosen ' as in earthly liattle, 
and meal-tide comes, and slayers and slain mount and ride 
liome to feast on the everlasting lx>ar, and drink mead and 
ale with the -Ksir.* To understand the Moslems mind, 
we must read the two chapters of the Koran where the 
Pn>phet describes the faithful in the garden of delights, 
reclining on their couches of gold and gems, served by 
chiMren ever young, with bowls of liquor whose fumes will 
not rise into the drinkers' heads, living among the th(»ni- 
le».< lotus-trees and date-palms loaded to the ground, feasting 
on the fniils they love and the meat of the rarest birds, 
with the houris near them with beautiful black eyes, like 

> Cram, 'GronUiid,* \y, 258. • MAK>*r. 'Siul-Afrika,' |i. »36. 

* Gdda: ' GylfAginning.' 
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pearls in the shell, where no idle or wicked speech is heard, 
but only the words * Peace, Peace.' 

* They who fear the judgment of God shall have two gardens. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny 1 
Adorned with groves. 

Which of the benefits of God will ye deny 1 
In each of them shall spring two fountains. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
In each of them shall grow two kinds of fruits. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
They shall lie on carpets brocaded with silk and embroidered with 

gold ; the fruits of the two gardens shall be near, easy to pluck. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
There shall be young virgins with modest looks, unprofaned by man 

or jinn. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
They are like jacinth and coral. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
What is the recompence of good, if not good ? 
Which of the benefite of God will ye deny ?' &c> 

With these descriptions of Paradise idealized on secular 
life, it is interesting to compare others which bear the im- 
press of a priestly caste, devising a heaven after their 
manner. We can almost see the faces of the Jewish rabbis 
settling their opinions about the high schools in the firma- 
ment of heaven, where Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai and the 
great Rabbi Eliezer teach Law and Talmud as they taught 
when they were here below, and masters and learners go 
prosing on with the weary old disputations of cross question 
and crooked answer that pleased their souls on earth.* Nor 
less suggestively do the Buddhist heavens reflect the minds 
of the ascetics who devised them. As in their thoughts 
sensual pleasure seemed poor and despicable in comparison 
with mystic inward joy, rising and rising till consciousness 
fades in trance, so, above their heavens of millions of years 
of mere divine happiness, they raised other ranges of 
heavens where sensual pain and pleasure cease, and enjoy- 

* ' Kuraii/ ch. Iv. Ivi. 

'* Eineuuieuger, * Eutdecktes Judenthum,' iiart i. p. 7. 
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inent becomes intellectual, till at a higher grade even bodily 
fonu is gone, and after the last heaven of 'Neither- 
conaciousness-nor-unconsciousness ' there follows Nirw&na, 
as ecstasy passes into swoon.^ 

But the doctrine of the continuance of the soul's life has 
another and a gloomier side. There are conceptions of an 
alKxlc of the dead characterized not so much by dreaminess 
as !)y ghostliness. The realm of shades, especially if it be 
a cavern underground, has seemed a dim and melancholy 
place to the dwellers in this ' white world,' as the Russian 
calls the land of the living. One description of the Hurons 
tells how the other world, with its hunting and fishing, its 
much-prized hatchets and robes and necklaces, is like this 
world, yet day and night the souls groan and lament' 
Thus the region of Mictlan, the subterranean land of Hades 
whither the general mass of the Mexican nation, high and 
low. expected to descend from the natural death-bed, was an 
abode looked forward to with resignation, but scarcely with 
cheerfulness. At the funeral the survivors were bidden not 
to mourn too much, the dead was reminded that he had 
paMed and suffered the labours of this life, transitory as 
when one wanns himself in the sun, and he was bidden to 
have no care or anxiety to return to his kinsfolk now that 
he has departed for ever and aye, for his consolation must 
be that they too will end their labours, and go whither he 
has gone before.' Among the Basutos, where the belief in 
a future life in Hades is general, some imagine in this under- 
world valleys ever green, and henis of hornless si)eckled 
cattle owned by the dead; but it seems more generally 
thought that the shades wander about in silent calm, 
experiencing neither joy nor sorrow. Moral retribution 
ihere is none.^ Tlie Hades of the West African seems no 

^ Hudj, *Madiia1 of HudhHm,* ]>]•. 5, *24 ; Ku}>i«u, 'Rel. des Buddha,' 
roL 1. p. 'J^, 4c. 

* Bivbnif in * Kel. des Jrri.' 1636. i^ 105. 

* SahAgQii, * Hilt, do Nuera Etiwfia,' book iii. appendix rh. i.. in Kingi- 
^trnit^h. vol. vii ; Hraiweur, vol. iii. )». fi?!. 

* C«9*]u, * Batfulo», p|> 247, 254. 
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ecstatic paradise, to j^idge by Captain Burton's dtaciiptioii : 
* It waa said of the old Egyptians that they lived rather in 
Hades than upon the banks of the Kila The Dahomans 
declare that this world m man's plantation, the next is bis 
home, — a home which, however, no one visits of his own 
ftCGord. They of course own no future state of rewards 
and ponJabmeiit : there the King will be a King, and the 
slave a slave for ever. Ku^to-men, or I>eadman*s land^ the 
Dahoman*B other but not better world, is a country of 
ghosts, of umbrsff who, like the spirits of the mnetaenth 
oentuiy in Europe, lead a quiet life, except when by means 
of mediums they are drawn into the drawing-rooms of the 
living/ With some such hopeless expectation the neigh- 
bours of the Dahomans, the Yorubas, judge the life to eome 
in fljeir simple proverb that *A comer in this world is 
better than a corner in the world of spirits/* The Finns, 
who feared the ghosts of the departed as unkind, harmful 
beings, fancied them dwelling with their bodies in the grave, 
or else, with what Gastrin thinks a later pbilosophy, aaeigzied 
them their dwelling in the flubterraoean Tuonela. Tuooels 
was like this upper earthy the sun shone there, there waa no 
lack of land and water, wood and field, tilth and meadow, 
there were bears and wolves, snakes and pike, but all ihijigB 
were of a hurtful, dismal kind, the woods dark and sw&rm* 
ing with wild beasts, the water black, the com fie Ida bearing 
seed of snakes' teeth, and there stern pitiless old Tuoni, 
and his grim wife and son with the hooked finget« with iron 
points, kept watch and ward over the dead lest they ahoold 
eeoapa^ Scarce less dismal was the classic ideal of the 
dark realm below, whither the shades of the dead must go 
to join the many gone before (fV wXtotrnv k^a-Om ; penetrare 
ad plures; andare tra i pii\). The Roman Orcus holds the 
paUtd eouls, rapacious Orcus, sparing neither good nor b^ 

1 Burt€»o, ♦Drnhftxne,' tol, ii. p, 156; *Tr* ItJi. Sac/ foL iii ^ lOS; *W1l 
■Ad Wivdoiu rroni W. kit/ p|>. iSO. 449 ; «£« J. G. MnJW, p, 110. 

* OmU^, ' riim, Mjtl)/ i^ ne,ka. ; EftbirdA, Hnn* jlw. «vi. sir. A>o. ; 
lliiticn, toL tt (L 780. 
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Oloomy is the Greek land of Hades, dark dwelling of the 
imagee of departed mortals, where the shades carry at once 
their living features and their dying wounds, and glide and 
cluster and whisper, and lead the shadow of a life. like 
the savage hunter on his ghostly prairie, the great Orion 
still bears his brazen mace, still chases over the meadows of 
asphodel the flying beasts he slew of yore in the lonely 
mountains. like the rude African of to-day, the swift- 
footed Achilles scorns such poor, thin, shadowy life ; rather 
would he serve a mean man upon earth than be lord of all 
the dead. 

* Truly, oxen and goodly sheep may be taken for booty, 
Tripods, too, may be bought, and the yellow beauty of horses ; 
But from the fence of the teeth when once the soul is departed. 
Never oometh it back, regained by plunder or purchase.' * 

Where and what was Sheol, the dwelling of the ancient 
Jewish dead ? Of late years the Biblical critic has no longer 
to depend on passages of the Old Testament for realizing 
its conception, so plainly is it connected with the seven- 
circled Irkalla of the Babylonian -Assyrian religion, the 
gloomy subterranean abode whence there is no return for 
man, though indeed the goddess Ishtar passed through its 
seven gates, and came back to earth from her errand of saving 
all life from destruction. In the history of religions, few 
passages are more instructive than those in which the 
prophets of the Old Testament recognize the ancestral 
connexion of their own belief with the national religions of 
Babylon-Assyria, as united in the doctrine of a gloomy prison 
of ghosts, through whose gates Jew and Gentile alike must 
pass. Sheol (ViKT from Vicsr) is, as its name implies, a cavern- 
ous recess, yet it is no mere surface-grave or tomb, but an 
uniier-world of awful depth : ' High as Heaven, what doest 
thou ? deeper than Sheol, what knowest thou ? ' Asshur 
and all her company, Elam and all her multitude, the 

* HonMr. a ix. 406 ; OdyM. xl 218. 475 ; Virg. JSd. vi. 249. ac. kc. 
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mighty fallen of the uncircumcised, lie there. The great 
king of Babylon must go down : — 

'Sheol from beneath is moved because of thee, to meet thee at thy 

coming : 
He rouseth for thee the mighty dead, all the great chiefs of the earth ; 
He maketh to rise up from their thrones, all the kings of the nations. 
All of them shall accost thee, and shall say unto thee : 
Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we ? Art thou made like 

unto us?' 

To the Greek Septuagint, Sheol was Eades, and for this 
the Coptic translators had their long-inherited Egyptian 
name of Amentia while the Vulgate renders it as Infemus, 
the lower regions. The Gothic Ulfilas, translating the 
Hades of the New Testament, could use HcUja in its old 
German sense of the dim shadowy home of the dead below 
the earth ; and the corresponding word Hell, if this its 
earlier sense be borne in mind, fairly translates Sheol 
and Hades in the English version of the Old and New 
Testament, though the word has become misleading to un- 
educated ears by being used also in the sense of Gehenna, 
the place of torment. The early Hebrew historians and 
prophets, holding out neither the hope of everlasting glory 
nor the fear of everlasting agony as guiding motives for 
man's present life, lay down little direct doctrine of a future 
state, yet their incidental mentions justify the translators 
who regard Sheol as Hades. Sheol is a special locality where 
dead men go to their dead ancestors : ' And Isaac gave up 
the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his people . . . 
and his sons Esau and Jacob buried him.' Abraham, 
though not even buried in the land of his forefathers, is thus 
'gathered unto his people;' and Jacob has no thought of 
his body being laid with Joseph's body, torn by wild beasts 
in the wilderness, when he says, ' I shall go down to my 
son mourning to Sheol {' eU aSov' in the LXX, '^peaet 
wiiuenti' in the Coptic, *in infemum' in the Vulgate). 
The rephaini, the 'shades' of the dead, who dwell in 
Sheol, love not to be disturbed from their rest by the 
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necromancer; 'And Samuel said to Saul, why hast thou 
distjuieted me to bring me up?' Yet their quiet is con- 
trasted in a tone of sadness with the life on earth ; ' What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in Sheol, whither thou goest.' ^ Such thoughts of the life 
of the shades below did not disappear when, in the later 
years of the Jewish nation, the great change in the doctrine 
of the future life passed in so large a measure over the 
Hebrew mind, their earlier thoughts of ghostly continuance 
giving place to the doctrines of resurrection and retribu- 
tion. The ancient ideas have even held their place on into 
Christian thought, in pictures like that of the Limbus 
Patrum, the Hades where Christ descended to set free the 
patriarchs. 

The Retribution-theory of the future life comprises in a 
general way the belief in different grades of future happiness, 
especially in different regions of the other world allotted to 
men according to their lives in this. This doctrine of re- I 
tribution is, as we have already seen, far from universal 
among mankind, many races recognizing the idea of a apirit 
outliving the body, without considering the fate of this 
spirit to depend at all upon the conduct of the living man. 
The doctrine of retribution indeed hardly seems an original 
part of the doctrine of the future life. On the contrary, if 
we judge that men in a primitive state of culture arrived at 
the notion of a surviving spirit, and that some races, but by 
no means all, afterwards reached the further stage of re- 
cognizing a retribution for deeds done in the body, this 
theory will not, so far as I know, lie discountenanced by 
tmcXs,' Even among the higher savages, however, a con- 

' Gen. ixiT. 29 ; ixv. S ; xxxvii. lib ; Job xi. 8 : Anios ix. 2 ; Pialiu 
Ixxxix. 48; Ezek. xxxi., xxiii. : laaiAh xiv. 9, xxxriii. 10-lH; 1 Sain. 
xxviiL 1ft; Ecclet. ix. 10. *K«conU of the TAiit,' vol. i. pp. 141-K : Sayce, 
* Lectnrt* on Hist of Rel.* part ii. ; Alger, ' Oitical Hiitonr of tbe Doctrine 
of a Faturr Life,' ch. riii. 

* The doctrine of rovenuil, as in Kamchatka, whrre rich and poor will 
rhantfe places in the other wurM (StrlliT, pp. 2rti)-72\ in too exceptional in 
tlie lovwr cultnra to be generalised. See Steinbauser, 'KeL dee Ncicera,' 
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nexion between man's life and his happiness or misery after 
death is often held as a definite article of theology, and 
thence it is to be traced onward through barbaric religions, 
and into the very heart of Christianity. Yet the grounds 
of good and evil in the future life are so far from uniform 
among the religions of the world, that they may differ 
widely within what is considered one and the same creed. 
The result is more definite than the cause, the end than the 
means. Men who alike look forward to a region of un- 
earthly happiness beyond the grave, hope to reach that 
happy land by roads so strangely different, that the path of 
life which leads one nation to eternal bliss may seem to the 
next the very descent into the pit. In noticing among 
savage and* barbaric peoples the qualifications which deter- 
mine future happiness, we may with some distinctness 
define these as being excellence, valour, social rank, re- 
ligious ordinance. On the whole, however, in the religions 
of the lower range of culture, unless where they may have 
been affected by contact with higher religions, the destiny 
of the man after death seems hardly to turn on judicial 
reward or punishment for his moral conduct in life. Such 
difference as is made between the future conditions of 
different classes of souls, seems more often to belong to a 
remarkable intermediate doctrine, standing between the 
earlier continuance-theory and the later retribution-theory. 
The idea of the next life being similar to this seems to have 
developed into the idea that what gives prosperity and re- 
nown here will give it also there, so that earthly conditions 
carry on their contrasts into the changed world after death. 
Thus a man's condition after death will be a result of, 
rather than a compensation or retribution for, his condition 
during life. A comparison of doctrines held at various 
stages of culture may justify a tentative speculation as to 
their actual sequence in history, favouring the opinion that 

I.e., i>. isr>. A Wolof ])roverb if 'The more powerful one ii in this world, 
the morn ncrvile one will bo in the next' (Barton, 'AVit and Wiidoin/ 
|i. 28./ 
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through such an intermediate stage the doctrine of simple 
future existence was actually developed into the doctrine of 
future reward and punishment, a transition which for deep 
import to human life has scarcely its rival in the history of 
religion. 

The efTect of earthly rank on the future life, as looked at 
by the lower races, brings out this intermediate stage in 
bold relief. Mere transfer from one life to another makes 
chiefs and slaves here chiefs and slaves hereafter, and this 
natural doctrine is very usual. But there are cases in 
which earthly caste is exaggerated into utter difference in 
the life to come. The aerial paradise of Kalatea, with its 
fragrant ever-blooming flowers, its throngs of youths and 
girls all perfection, its luxurious feasts and merrymakings, 
were for the priviloge<l orders of Areois and chiefs who 
could pay the priests their heavy charges, but hanlly for the 
common fMipulace. This idea reacheil its height in the 
Tonga islands, where aristocratic souls would pass to take 
their earthly rank and station in the island paradise of 
Bolotu, while plebeian souls, if indeed they existe<I, would 
die with the plel«ian Ixxlies they dwelt in.* In Vancouver s 
Island, the Ahts fancied Quawteaht s calm sunny plenteous 
land in the sky as the resting-place of high chiefs, who live 
in one great house as the Creator's guests, while the slain 
in liattle have another to themselves. Hut otherwi.so all 
Indians of low degree go deep down under the earth to the 
land of Chay-her, with its |>oor houses and no salmon and 
small di'er, and blankets so small and thin that when the 
dead are burieil the friends often bury blankets with them, 
to send them to the W(»rM l»elow with the departe<l s(»ul.* 
The expectation of royal ilignity in the life after «leath, ib*H- 
linct from the fate of ordinary mortal.s, cnnies well int<» view 
among the Natchez of Louisiana, wht'n* the sun -descended 
n>yal family would in wmie way return to the Sun: thus 

> Kllii, •Poljn. Km.' vol. i. pp. 245, 397 ; nee •Ino Turner, M*olyoctU,' 
p. 237 Sanioftus^ : Mariner, 'Tonga la.' toI iL p. 106. 
* Sproat, 'SavafT Life,' p. 209. 
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also in the mightier empire of Peru, where each sun- 
descended Inca, feeling the approach of death, announced 
to his assembled vassals that he was called to heaven to rest 
with his father the Sun.^ But in the higher religions, the 
change in this respect from the doctrine of continuance to 
the doctrine of retribution is wonderful in its completeness. 
The story of that great lady who strengthened her hopes of 
future happiness by the assurance, 'They will think twice 
before they refuse a person of my condition/ is a mere jest 
to modem ears. Yet, like many other modem jest, it is 
only an archaism which in an older stage of culture had in 
it nothing ridiculous. 

To the happy land of Toragarsuk the Great Spirit, says 
Cranz, only such Greenlanders come as have been valiant 
workers, for other ideas of virtue they have none ; such as 
have done great deeds, taken many whales and seals, borne 
much hardship, been drowned at sea, or died in childbirth.' 
Thus Charlevoix says of the Indians further south, that 
their claim to hunt after death on the prairies of eternal 
spring is to have been good hunters and warriors here. 
Lescarbot, speaking of the belief among the Indians of 
Virginia that after death the good will be at rest and the 
wicked in pain, remarks that their enemies are the wicked 
and themselves the good, so that in their opinion they are 
after death much at their ease, and principally when they 
have well defended their country and slain their enemies.' 
So Jean de Lery said of the mde Tupinambas of Brazil, 
that they think the souls of such as have lived virtuously, 
that is to say, who have well avenged themselves and eaten 
many of their enemies, will go behind the great mountains 
and dance in beautiful gardens with the souls of their 
fathers, but the souls of the effeminate and worthless, who 

> * Rec. des Voy. au Nord," vol. v. p. 23 (Natchez) ; Gardlmso de 1a V«gm, 
'Commentarioe Reales,' lib. i. c. 23, tr. by C. B. MArkham ; Praaoott, 
• Peru,' vol. L pp. 29, 83 ; J. G. MiUlor, p. 402, &c. 

* Cranz, 'Qronland,' p. 259. 

* Charlevoix, * Nouvelle France,* voL vi p. 77 ; Leeoarbot, ' Hiat de la 
Noavelle France,' Paris, 1619, p. 679. 
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have not striven to defend their country, will go to Aygnan 
the Evil Spirit, to incessant torments.^ More characteristic 
and probably more genuinely native than most of these 
expectations, is that of the Caribs, that the braves of their 
nation should go after death to happy islands, where all 
good fruits grow wild, there to spend their time in dancing 
and feasting, and to have their enemies the Arawaks for 
slaves ; but the cowards who feared to go to war should go 
to serve the Arawaks, dwelling in their waste and barren 
lands beyond the mountains.' 

The fate of warriors slain in battle is the subject of two 
singularly contrasted theorie& We have elsewhere ex- 
amined the deep-lying belief tliat if a man's body be 
wounded or mutilated, his soul will arrive in the same state 
in the other world. Pcrhai^s it is some such idea of the 
soul licing injured with the Inxly by a violent death, that 
leads the Mintira of the Malay Peninsula, though not 
believing in a future reward and punishment, to exclude 
from the happy paradise of * Fruit Island ' (Pulo Bua) the 
aouls of such as die a bloody death, condenming them to 
dwell on 'Red Land' (Tana Mera), a desoUte barren 
place, whence they must even go to the fortunate island to 
fetch their food.* In North America, the idea is mentioned 
among the Hurons that the souls of the slain in war live in 
a liand apart, neither they nor suicides being admitted to 
the spirit-villages of their tribe. A Iwlief ascribed to certain 
Indians of California may \ie citeil here, though less as a 
sample of real native doctrine than to illustrate that Uirrow- 
ing of Christian ideas which wi nheu npials sueli evid«»n(t» 
for ethnological pur|MiKes. They held, it is sHi<l. that 
Nifkaraya, the Great Spirit, hates war, and will have no 
warriors in his paradise*, but that his adversary Wac shut 
up for n'ltellion in a gn*at cave, takes thither t** himsi^lf the 

' liwy, • Ilitt. d'uii Voy. vu Un-sil,' \k JSI ; TorfAl, ' V.»i. anx Iml. ^ «».•. 
vol. L ]i. 224. 

' Rochefort, ' IIm Anti1I<«,' p. 430. 
* *J«mni. IikI. Archip.' toI. i. ]i. 325. 
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\ slain in battle.^ On the other hand, the thought which shows 
out in such bold relief in the savage mind, that courage is 
virtue, and battle and bloodshed the hero's noblest pursuit, 
leads naturally to a hope of glory for his soul when his 
body has been slain in fight. Such expectation was not 
strange in North America, to that Indian tribe, for instance, 
who talked of the Great Spirit walidng in the moonlight on 
his island in Lake Superior, whither slain warriors will go 
to him to take their pleasure in the chace.' The Nicara- 
guans declared that men who died in their houses went 
underground, but the slain in war went to serve the gods in 
the east, where the sun comes from. This corresponds in 
part with a remarkable threefold contrast of the future 
life among their Aztec kinsfolk. Mictlan, the Hades of the 
general dead, and Tlalocan, the Earthly Paradise, reached 
by certain special and acute ways of death, have been 
mentioned here already. But the souls of warriors slain in 
battle or sacrificed as captives, and of women who died in 
child-birth, were transported to the heavenly plains ; there 
the heroes, peeping through the holes in their bucklers 
pierced by arrows in earthly fight, watched the Sun arise and 
saluted him with shout and clash of arms, and at noon the 
mothers received him with music and dance to escort him 
on his western way.' In such wise, to the old Norseman, 
to die the * straw-death ' of sickness or old age was to go 
down into the dismal loathly house of Hela the Death- 
goddess; if the warrior's fate on the field of battle were 
denied him, and death came to fetch him from a peaceful 
couch, yet at least he could have the scratch of the spear, 
Odin 8 mark, and so contrive to go with a blood-stained 
soul to the glorious Walhalla. Surely then if ever, says a 

> BrelMuf in 'Rel. dci J^' 1636, p. 104 ; see alio Meinen, toI. ii p. 769; 
.1. <i. Mullrr, pp. 89, 139. 

* Chateaubriand, ' Voy. en Am^qae ' (Religion). 

' Oviedo, 'Nicaragua,' p. 22; Torquemada, *Monarquia Indiana,' book 
xiii. c. 48 ; Hahagun, book iii. app. ch. i.-iiL in Kingtborough, vol. rii 
Compare Anderson, 'Exp. to W. Yunnan,* p. 125. (Shans, good men and 
mothera dying in child-birth to hearen, bad men and those killed by tiM 
•word la hell.) 
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modem writer, the kingdom of heaven suffered violence, 
and the violent took it by forca^ Thenoe we follow the 
idea onward to the battle-fields of holy war, where the 
soldier earned with his blood the unfading crown of martyr- 
dom, and Christian and Moslem were urged in mutual onset 
and upheld in agony by the glimpse of paradise opening to 
receive the slayer of the infidel. 

Such ideas, currant among the lower races as to the 
soul's future happiness or misery, do not seem, setting 
aside some exceptional points, to be thoughts adopted or 
degraded from doctrines of cultured nations. They rather 
belong to the intellectual stratum in which they are found. 
If so, we must neither ignore nor exaggerate their standing 
in the lower ethics. 'The good are good warriors and 
hunters,' said a Pawnee cliief ; whereupon the author who 
mentions the saying remarks that this would also be the 
opinion of a wolf, if he could express it' Nevertlieless, 
if experience has led societies of savage men to fix on 
certain qualites, such as courage, skill, and industry, as 
being virtues, then many moralists will say that such a 
theory is not only ethical, but lying at the very foundation 
of ethics. And if these savage societies further conclude 
tliat such virtues obtain their reward in another world 
as in this, then their theories of future happiness and 
misery, destined for what they call good and bad men, may 
be looked on in this sense as belonging to morality, 
though at no high stage of development. But many or 
most writers, when they mention morality, assume a 
narrower definition of it. This must \)c l)ornc in mind in 
appreciating what is meant by the statements of several 
well-qualified ethnologists, who have, in more or less degree, 
(Ifnied a moral character to the future retribution as con- 
(■eivetl in savage religion. Mr. Ellis, describing the Society 
Islanders, at least gives an explicit definition. When he 
tried to ascertain whether they connected a i>erson'8 con- 

* Algvr, ' Future Life,' p. 93. 

* Brinton, * Myths of New World/ p. 900. 
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dition in a future state with his disposition and conduct in 
this, he never could learn that they expected in the world 
of spirits any difference in the treatment of a kind, gene- 
rous, peaceful man, and that of a cruel, parsimonious, 
quarrelsome one.^ This remark, it seems to me, applies to 
savage religion far and wide. Dr. Brinton, commenting on 
the native religions of America, draws his line in a some- 
what different place. Nowhere, he says, was any well- 
defined doctrine that moral turpitude was judged and 
punished in the next world. No contrast is discoverable 
between a place of torments and a realm of joy; at the 
worst but a negative castigation awaited the liar, the coward, 
or the niggard.^ Professor J. G. Midler, in his * American 
Religions,' yet more pointedly denies any ' ethical meaning ' 
in the contrasts of the savage future life, and looks upon 
what he well calls its 'light-side' and 'shadow-side' not 
as recompensing earthly virtue and vice, but rather as 
carrying on earthly conditions in a new existence.* 

The idea that admission to the happier r^on depends 
on the performance of religious rites and the giving of 
offerings, seems scarcely known to the lowest savages. It 
is worth while, however, to notice some statements which 
seem to mark its appearance at the level of high savagery 
or low bar1)ari8ni. Thus in the Society Islands, though 
the destiny of man's npirit to the region of night or to 
clysium was irrespective of moral character, we hear of 
neglect of rites and offerings as being visited by the dis- 
pleasure of deities.* In Florida, the belief of the Sun- 
worshipping people of Achalacpie was thus described : those 
who had lived well, and well served the Sun, and given 
many gifts to the poor in his honour, would be happy after 

» Ellis, 'Polyn. Res.' vol. i. p. 897; so© aliio Williams, 'Fyi,' vol. i. 
p. 243. 

'^ Krinton, p. 242, Ac. 

* J. if. Mullcr, *Amer. Urrel.' pp. 87, 224. Sec alw the opinions of 
Meiners, 'Ccech. der Religion,' vol. ii. p. 768 ; Wuttke, 'Gesch. des Heiden- 
thums,* vol. i. p. J 15. 

* EUif, 1.0. ; Moerenhont, * Voyage,' vol. i. p. 483. 
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death and be changed into stars, whereas the wicked would 
be carried to a destitute and wretched existence among 
mountain precipices, where fierce wild beasts have their 
dens.^ According to Boeman, the souls of Guinea negroes 
reaching the river of death must answer to the divine judge 
how they have lived; have they religiously observed the 
holy days dedicated to their god, have they abstained from 
all forbidden -meats and kept their vows inviolate, they are 
wafted across to paradise ; but if they have sinned against 
these laws they are plunged in the river and there drowned 
for ever.' Such statements among peoples at these stages 
of culture are not frequent, and perhaps not very valid as 
aooounUi of original native doctrine. It is in the elaborate 
religious systems of more organized nations, in modem 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, and degradeil fonns of Chris^ 
tianity, that the special adaptation of the doctrine of re- 
tribution to tlie purposes of priestcraft and ceremonialism 
has become a commonplace of missionary reports. 

It is well not to speak too positively on a subject so 
difficult and doubtful as this of the history of the belief in 
future retribution. Careful criticism of the evidence is 
above all necessary. For instance, we have to deal with 
several statements recorded among low races, explicitly 
assigning reward or punishment to men after death, accord- 
ing as they were good or bad in life. Here the first thing 
to be done is to clear up, if possible, the question whether 
the doctrine of retribution may have 1«cn Ixirrowed from 
iM>me more culture<I neighbouring religion, as the very details 
often show to have 1)een the case. Exainplen of direct 
adoption of foreign dogmas on tliis subject arc not un- 
common in the world. Wlien among the Dayaks of I^omeo 
it is said that a dead man becomes a spirit and lives in the 
jungle, or haunts the place of burial or burning, or wlien 
some distant mountain-top is pointed to as the alxxlc of 
spirits of departed friends, it is hardly needful to question 

> Roehefort, * Ilti Antillfls/ p. 378. 

* RomAo, 'GuiiMa,' Utter x. ; in IMnkerton, toI. xvi. p, 401. 
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the originality of ideas so characteristically savage. But 
one of these Dayak tribes, burning the dead, says that ' as 
the smoke of the funeral pile of a good man rises, the soul 
ascends with it to the sky, and that the smoke from the 
pile of a wicked man descends, and his soul with it is borne 
down to the earth, and through it to the r^ons below/ ^ 
Did not this exceptional idea come into the Dayak's mind 
by contact with Hinduism ? In Orissa, again, Khond souls 
have to leap across the black unfathomable river to gain a 
footing on the slippery Leaping Rock, where Dinga Pennu, 
the judge of the dead, sits writing his register of all men's 
daily lives and actions, sending virtuous souls to become 
blessed spirits, keeping back wicked ones and sending them 
to suffer their penalties in new births on earth.' Here the 
striking myth of the leaping rock is perfectly savage, but 
the ideas of a judgment, moral retribution, and transmigra- 
tion, may have come from the Hindus of the plains, as the 
accompanying notion of the written book unquestionably 
did. Dr. Mason is no doubt right in taking as the indi- 
genous doctrine of the Karens their notion of an under- 
world where the ghosts of the dead live on as here, while 
he sets down to Hindu influence the idea of Tha-ma, the 
judge of the dead (the Hindu Yama), as allotting their fate 
according to their lives, sending those who have done deeds 
of merit to heaven, those who have done wickedness to hell, 
and keeping in Hades the neither good nor bad.' How the 
theory of moral retribution may be superposed on more 
primitive doctrines of the future life, comes remarkably into 
view in Turanian religion. Among the Lapps, Jabme-Aimo, 
the subterranean *home of the dead' below the earth, 
where the departed have their cattle and follow their liveli- 
hood like Lapps above, though they are a richer, wiser, 

> St John. 'Far East,* vol. i. p. 181; see Mundy, 'Narrative,* voL i. 
p. 332. 

• MacphGraon, p. 92. Ck>mi)are Moerenhout, I.e. (Tahiti). 

> Mason, l.c. p. 195. See also De BroMcs, * Nav. aux Terras Anstrales,' 
vol. iL p. 482 (Caroline Is.). 
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Stronger folk, and also Saivo-Aimo, a yet happier ' home of 
the gods/ are conceptions thoroughly in the spirit of the 
lower culture. But in one account the subterranean abode 
becomes a place of transition, where the dead stay awhile, 
and then with bodies renewed are taken up to the Heaven- 
god, or if misdoers, are flung into the abyss. Gastrin is 
evidently right in rejecting this doctrine as not native, but 
due to Catholic influence. So, at the end of the 16th Rune 
of the Finnish Kalewala, which tells of Wainamoinen's visit 
to the dismal land of the dead, there is put into the hero's 
mouth a second speech, warning the children of men to 
harm not tlie innocent, for sad payment is in Tuoni's dwell- 
ing — the bed of evil-doers is there, with its glowing red-hot 
stones below and its canopy of snakes above. But the same 
critic conrlemns this moral * tag,' as a later addition to the 
genuine heathen picture of Manala, the under-world of the 
dead.^ Nor did Cliristianity scorn to 1)orrow details from 
the religions it abolished. The narrative of a mediaeval 
visit to the other world would be incomplete without its 
description of the awful Bridge of Death; Acheron and 
Charon's l>ark were restored to their places in Tartanis by 
the visionary and the poet; the wailing of sinful souls 
might be heard as they were hammered white-hot in Vulcan's 
smithies ; and the weighing of gcxxl and wickeil souls, as we 
may see it figured on every Egyptian mummy-case, now 
luii^seil into the charge of St. Paul and the Devil.^ 

The foregoing considerations ha>ing l«en duly weighetl, 
it remains to call attention to the* final problem, at what 
stale of religious historj' the full theolo'^ical d<x*trine of 
judicial retribution and moral compensation in a future life \ 
may have arisen. It is hanl, however, to define where this 
development takes place even at a liarluiric stage of culture. 
Thus among the Itarltaric nations of AVest Africa, there 

» Ciutrro, 'Finu. Myth.* pp. 136. 114. Si*c (;forgi, * Reis* im Rum. 
Rpirh.* Tol. i. p. 278. Compare ttrrounU of Purg»iory among the North 
Aoicncaii IihlUm*, A|)]tarvntly ilvrivtnl from mUHiuuaiiri, lu Morgan, * Iio- 
qooia,* p. 169 ; Waitz, Tol. iiu p. 346. 

« Sec T. Wright, 'St. Patrick** rurg»t4iry.' 
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appear such beliefs as that in Nufii, that criminals who 
escape their punishment here will receive it in the other 
world; the division of the Yoruba under- world into an 
upper and a lower region for the righteous and wicked ; the 
Kru doctrine that only the good will rejoin their ancestors 
in heaven; the Oji doctrine that only the good will dwell 
after death in the heavenly house or city of the Deity whom 
they call the 'Highest/^ How far is all this to be taken 
as native conception, and how far as due to ages of Christian 
and Moslem intercourse, to which at any rate few will 
scruple to refer the last case ? 

In the lower ranges of civilization, some of the most re- 
markable doctrines of this class are recorded in North 
America. Thus they appear in connexion with the fancy 
of a river or gulf to be passed by the departing soul on its 
way to the land of the dead, one of the most remarkable 
traits of the mythology of the world. This seems in its 
origin a nature-myth, connected probably with the Sun's 
passage across the sea into Hades, and in many of its 
versions it appears as a mere episode of the soul's journey 
witliout any moral sense attached to it. Brebeuf, the same 
early Jesuit missionary who says explicitly of the Hurons 
that there is no difference in their future life between the 
fate of the virtuous and the vicious, mentions also among 
them the tree-trunk that bridges the river of death ; here 
the dead must cross, the dog that guards it attacks some 
souls, and tliey fall Yet in other versions this myth has a 
moral sense attached to it, and the passage of the heaven - 
gulf becomes an ordeal to separate good and wicked- To 
take but one instance, there is Catlin's account of the 
Choctaw souls journeying far westward, to where the long 
slippery barkless pine-log, stretching from hill to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river; the good pass 
safely to a 1)eauteous Indian paradise, the wicked fall into 
the abyss of waters, and go to the dark hungry wretched 

' Waitz, vol. ii. pp. 171, 191 ; Bowen, * Yoruba Laug.* p. xvi. See J. L. 
Wilson, p. 210. 
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land where they are henceforth to dwell.^ This and many 
similar beliefs current in the religions of the world, which 
need not be particularised here, seem best explained as 
originally nature-myths, afterwards adapted to a religious 
purpose. A different conception was recorded so early as 
1623, by Captain John Smith among the MassachuseMSi* 
whose name is still borne by the New England district thsj 
once inhabited: They say, at first there was no king but 
Kiehtan, that dwelleth far westerly above the heavens, 
whither all good men go when they die, and have plenty of 
all things. The bad men go thither also and knock at the 
door, but he bids them go wander in endless want and 
miser}*, for they shall not stay there.^ Lastly, the Salish 
In<lian8 of Or^on say that the good go to a happy hunting- 
ground of endless game, while the bad go to a place where 
there is eternal snow, hunger, and thirst, and are tantalised 
by the sight of game they cannot kill, and water they can- 
not drink.* If, now, in looking at these records, the doubts 
which beset them can be put aside, and tlie accounts of the 
difTerent fates assigned to the good and wicked can be 
aooepted as belonging to genuine native American religion 
and if, moreover, it be considered that the goodness and 
wickedness for which men are ti» be thus rewanled and 
punished are moral qualities, however undeveloijeil in <le- 
tinition. this will amount to an admission that the doctrine 
of moral retribution at any rate appears within the range of 
savage theolog}'. Such a view, however, by no means invali- 
dates the view here put forwanl as to the historical develop- 
ment of the doctrine, but only g<jeH to prove at how early 
a stage it may have begun to take place. The general mass 
of evidence still remains to show the savage doctrine of the 
future state, as originally involving no moral retribution, 

> Brrbeuf ill *R«1. dw J*^' 1635. p. 35. ; 1636, p. 105. ('atlin. ' N. A. 
Id(J.' Tol. ii. p. 127; Long'a * Eip.* vol. i. |i. 180. 8(*e Briiituii, p. 247: 
Waau, TuL ii. p. IVI, vul. iii. {i. 197 : and the collection of niytliH uf the 
HeATcn-Bridsv and Hearen-Gulf in 'Early Hiatory of Miinkind,' chap. xii. 

' Smith, * New England,* iu I^inkertou, toI. xiii. p. 244. 

' WilaoD in *Tr. Eth. Soc.* vol iii. p. 303. 
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or arriving at this through transitional and rudimentary 
r stages. 

In strong contrast with the schemes of savage future 
existence, I need but set before the reader's mind a salient 
point here and there in the doctrine of distinct and unques- 
/ tionable moral retribution, as held in religions of the higher 
I culture. The inner mystic doctrines of ancient Egypt may 
perhaps never be extracted now from the pictures and 
hieroglyphic formulas of the 'Book of the Dead.' But the 
ethnographer may satisfy himself of two important points 
as to the place which the Egyptian view of the future life 
occupies in the history of religion. On the one hand, the 
soul's quitting and revisiting the corpse, the placing of the 
image in the tomb, the offering of meat and drink, the 
fearful journey to the regions of the departed, the renewed 
life like that on earth, with its houses to dwell in and fields 
to cultivate — all these are conceptions which connect the 
Egyptian religion with ttie religions of the ruder races of 
mankind. But on the other hand, the mixed ethical and 
ceremonial standard by which the dead are to be judged 
adapts these primitive and even savage thoughts to a higher 
social development, such as may be shown by fragmeats--' 
from that remarkable 'negative confession' which the 
dead must make before Osiris and the forty-two judges in 
AmentL * ye Lords of Truth ! let me know you ! 
. . . Rub ye away my faults. I have not privily done 
evil against mankind. ... I have not told falsehoods 
in the tribunal of Truth. ... I have not done any 
wicked thing. I have not made the labouring man do more 
than his task daily. ... I have not calumniated the 
slave to his master. ... I have not murdered. . . . 
I have not done fraud to men. I have not changed the 
measures of the country. I have not injured the images of 
tlie gods. I have not taken scraps of the bandages of the 
dead. I liave not committed adulterj'. I have not with- 
held milk from tlie mouths of sucklings. I have not 
hunted wild animals in the pasturages. I have not netted 
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sacred birds. ... I am pure! I am pure! I am 
pure!'! 

The Vedic hymns, again, tell of endless happiness for 
the good in heaven with the gods, and speak also of the 
deep pit where the liars, the lawless, they who give no 
sacrifice, will be cast^ The rival theories of continuance 
and retribution are seen in instructive coexistence in classic 
Greece and Rome. What seems the older belief holds its 
ground in the realm of Hades ; that dim r^ion of bodiless, 
smoke-like ghosts remains the home of the undistinguished 
crowd in the fiea-o^ fiia^, the * middle life.' Yet at the 
same time the judgment-seat of Minos and Khadamanthos, 
the joys of Elysium for the just and good, fiery Tartarus 
echoing with the wail of the wicked, represent the newer 
doctrine of a moral retribution. The idea of purgatorial 
suflTering, which hardly seems to have entered the minds of 
the lower races, expands in immense vigour in the great 
Aryan religions of Asia. In Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
the working out of good and evil actions into their neces- 
sary conser^uence of happiness and misery is the very key 
to the philosophy of life, whether life's successive transmi- 
grations be in animal, or liuman, or demon births on earth, 
or in luxurious heaven -palaces of gold and jewels, or in the 
agonizing hells where Oriental fancy riots in the hideous 
inventory of torture — caldrons of boiling oil and liquid fire ; 
black dungeons and rivers of tilth; vipers, and vultures, 
and cannibals ; thorns, and spears, and red-hot pincers, and 
whips of fiama To ttie modem Hindu, it is true, cere- 
monial morality seems to take the upper hand, and the 
question of happiness or misery after death turns rather 
on ablutions and fasts, on sacrifices and gifts to brah- 
uians, than on purity and bcneiicenco of life. Buddhism in 
South East Asia, sadly degenerate from its once high 

' Bimb, Introduetion to and trniRlation of the *Book of the Dtad,' in 
llttUfD, vol. V. ; Wilkinson, * Ancient K^;.' toI. t. 

' For refercnoei to Rig Veda aee Muir, 'Saniknt 'I'l-xtt,' tec. xviii. ; .M«\ 
M tiller, Lrctnre on Vedaa in * Kwaya,' vol. ii. 
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estate, is apt to work out the doctrine of merit and de- 
merit into debtor and creditor accounts kept in good and 
bad marks from day to day ; to serve out so much tea in 
hot weather counts 1 to the merit-side, and putting a 
stop to one's women scolding for a month counts 1 like- 
wise, but this may be balanced by the offence of letting 
them keep the bowls and plates dirty for a day, which 
counts 1 the wrong way ; and it appears that giving wood 
for two coffins, which count 30 marks each, and burying 
four bones, at 10 marks a-piece, would just be balanced 
by murdering a child, which counts 100 to the bad.^ It 
need hardly be said here that these two great religions of 
Asia must be judged rather in their records of long past 
ages, than in the lingering degeneration of their modem 
reality. 

In the Khordah-A vesta, a document of the old Persian 
religion, the fate of good and wicked souls at death is pic- 
tured in a dialogue between Zarathustra (Zoroaster), and 
Ahura-Mazda and Anra-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman). 
Zarathustra asks, ' Ahura-Mazda, Heavenly, Holiest, Creator 
of the corporeal world, Pure! When a pure man dies, 
where does his soul dwell during this night?' Then 
answers Ahura-Mazda: 'Near his head it sits down, re- 
citing the Gath& Ustavaiti, praying happiness for itself; 
*' Happiness be to the man who conduces to the happiness of 
each. May Ahura-Mazda create, ruling after his wish." ' On 
this night the soul sees as much joyfulness as the whole 
living world possesses; and so the second and the third night. 
When the lapse of the third night turns itself to light, then 
the soul of the pure man goes forward, recollecting itself by 
the perfume of plants. A wind blows to meet it from the 
mid-day regions, a sweet-scented one, more sweet-scented 
than the other winds, and the soul of the pure man receives 
it — * Whence blows this wind, the sweetest-scented which I 
ever have smelt with the nose ? ' Then conies to meet him 

* *Joum. Ind. Archip.' new Mr. vol. ii. p. 210. See Rastian, *Oc«tL 
Axieu.' vol iiL p. 387. 
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his own law (his nile of life) in the figure of a maiden 
beautiful, shining, with shining arms, powerful, well-grown, 
slender, large-bosomed, with praiseworthy body, noble, with 
brilliant face, one of fifteen years, as fair in her growth as 
the fairest creatures. Then to her speaks the soul of the 
pure man, asking, 'What maiden art thou whom I have 
seen here as the fairest of maidens in body ? ' She answers, 
' I am, O youth, thy good thoughts, words, and works, thy 
good law, the own law of thine own body. Thou hast 
made the pleasant yet pleasanter to me, the fair yet fairer, 
the desirable yet more desirable, the sitting in a tiigh place 
sitting in a yet liigher place.' Then the soul of the pure 
man takes the first step and comes to the first paradise, the 
M«ond and third step to the second and third paradise, 
the fourth step and arrives at the Eternal Lights. To the 
souls speaks a pure one deceased before, asking it, *How 
art thou, O pure deceaseil, come away from the fleslily 
dwellings, from the corporeal world hither to the invisible, 
from the perishable world hither to the imiierisliable. Hail ! 
has it happened to thee long?' *Then speaks Ahura- 
Mazda: **Ask not him whom thou askest, for he is come 
on the fearful way of trembling, tlie separation of body and 
soul. Bring him hither of the food, of the full fatness, that 
ift the food for a youth who tliinks. six^ks, and does good, 
who is devoted to the gcKxl law after death — that is the food 
for a woman who especially thinks good, speaks gcKxi, does 
ffood. the following, obedient, pure after death."' And 
now Zarathustra asks, when a wicked one dies, where his 
Aoul dwells ? He is told how, running about near the head, 
it utters the prayer. Ke maihu : — * Which land shall I 
praise, whither shall I go praying, Ahura-Maz<la ^ ' 
In this night it sees as much unjoy fulness as the whole 
living world; and so the second and the third night, and it 
^oos at dawn to the impure place, recollecting itself by the 
stench. An evil-smelling wind comes towards the dead from 
the north, and with it the ugly hateful maiden who is his 
own wicket] dee<ls. and the soul takes the fourth step into 
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the darkness without beginning, and a wicked soul asks 
how long — woe to thee ! — art thou come ? and the mocking 
Anra-Mainyu, answering in words like tlie words of Ahura- 
Mazda to the good, bids food to be brought — poison, and 
mixed with poison, for them who think and speak and do 
evil, and follow the wicked law. Tlie Parsi of our own 
time, following in obscure tradition the ancient Zoroastrian 
faith, before he prays for forgiveness for all that he ought 
to have thought, and said, and done, and has not, for all 
that he ought not to have thought, and said, and done, and 
has, confesses thus his faith of the future life: — *I am 
wholly without doubt in the existence of the good Mazada- 
ya(;nian faith, in the coming of tlie resurrection and the 
later body, in the stepping over the bridge Chinvat, in an 
invariable recompense of good deeds and their reward, and 
of bad deeds and their punishment/ ' 

In Jewish theology, the doctrine of future retribution 
appears after the Babylonish captivity, not in ambiguous 
terms, but as the stongly-expressed and intensely-felt 
religious conviction it has since remained among the chil- 
dren of Israel. Not long afterward, it received the sanction 
of Christianity. 

A broad survey of the doctrine of the Future Life ainonj^ 
the various nations of the world shows at once how difficult 
and how important is a systematic theory of its develop- 
ment. Looked at etlmographically, the general relations 
of the lower to the higher culture as to the belief in future 
[ existence may l)e detineil soiuewliat as follows : — If we draw 
a line dividing civili/ation at the junction of savagery and 
barl)arisni — al)out where the Carib and New Zealander enils 
and the Aztec or Tatar 1)egins, we may see clearly the 
i dill'ereiico of prevalent doctrine on either side. On the 
savage side, the theorj' of hovering gliosis is strong, re- 
birth i'l human or animal bodios is often thought of, but 
alxjve all there prevails the expectation of a new life, most 

' Sj.icgtl, * AvtaU,* wi. Ule«k, vol. iii. pp. 136, IM ; ace vol. i. pji. xviii. 
90, 141 ; vul. ii. p. 68. 
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often located in some distant earthly region, or less com- 
monly in the under-world or on the sky. On the cultured 
side, the theory of hovering ghosts continues, but tends to 
subside from philosophy into folklore, the theory of re-birth 
is elaborated into great philosophic systems, but eventually 
die? out under the opi)osition of scientific biology, while 
the doctrine of a new life after death maintains its place 
with immense power in the human mind, although tlie dead 
have been ousted by geography from any earthly district, 
and the regions of heaven and hell are more and more 
spiritualized out of definite locality into vague expressions 
of future happiness and misery. Again, on the savage side 
we find the dominant idea to be a continuance of the soul | 
in a new existence, like the present life, or idealized and ' 
exaggerated on its model ; while on the culturetl side the \ 
doctrine of judgnient and moral retribution prevails with 
{laramount, thougii not indee<l aljsolute sway. What, then, 
has lieen the historical course of theological opinion, to 
liave pro<luce<l in difTercnt stages of culture these contrasted 
phases of doctrine ? 

In some res{iocts, theories deriving savage from more 
civilized ideas are tenable. In certain cases, to consider a 
particular savage d(K*trine of the future state as a fragmen- 
tary, or changed, or corrupte<l outcome of the religion of 
higher races, seems as easy as to reverse* this view by taking 
j*avagery as representing the starting-point. It is oin*i\ to 
anyone to suppose that tiie doctrine of transmigration 
among American savages and African Itarltarians may have 
been degradeil from elaliorati* systems uf metempsychosis 
establisheil among philosophic nati«)ns like tiie Hindus; 
that the North American and »South African <loctrine of 
cnmtinueil existence in a subterranean world may 1x3 derived 
frum similar lieliefs held by races at the level of the ancient 
if reeks: that when ru<le tribes in tlie Old or Xew World 
assign among the dead a life of liappim^ss to some, and of 
miser}' to otiiers, this idea may have l»een inherittHl or 
adopteil from oultured nations holding more strongly and 
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systematically the doctrme of retribution. In such cases 
the argument is to a great extent the same, whether the 
lower race be considered degenerate descendants of a higher 
nation, or whether the simpler supposition be put forward 
that they have adopted the ideas of some more cultured 
people. These views ought to have full attention, for dege- 
nerate and borrowed beliefs form no small item in the 
opinions of uncivilized races. Yet this kind of explanation 
is more adapted to meet special cases than general con- 
ditions ; it is rather suited to piecemeal treatment, than to 
comprehensive study, of the religions of- mankind. Worked 
out on a large scale, it would endeavour to account for 
the doctrines of the savage world, as being a patchwork of 
fragments from various religions of high nations, trans- 
ported by not easily-conceived means from their distant 
homes and set down in remote regions of the earth. It 
may be safely said that no hypothesis can account for the 
varied doctrines current among the lower tribes, without the 
admission that religious ideas have been in no small mea- 
sure developed and modified in the districts where they are 
current. 

Now this theory of development, in its fullest scope, 
combined with an accessory theory of degeneration and 
adoption, seems best to meet the general facts of the case. 
A liypothesis which finds the origin of the doctrine of the 
future life in the primitive animism of the lower races, and 
thence traces it along tlie course of religious thought, in 
varied developments fitted to exactor knowledge and forming 
part of loftier creeds, may well be maintained as in reason- 
able accordance with the evidence. Sucli a theory, as has 
been sufficiently shown in the foregoing chapters, affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the occurrence, in the midst of 
cultured religions, of intellectually low superstitions, such 
aH that of ot!'ering8 to the dead, and various others. These, 
whicii the development theory treats naturally as survivals 
from a low stage of education lingering on in a higher, are 
by no means so readily accounted for by the degeneration 
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iheury. There are more special arguments wliich favour 
the priority of the savage to the civilized phases of the 
doctrine of a future lifa If savages did in general receive 
their views of another existence from the religious systems 
of cultured nations, these systems can hardly have been 
such as recognize the dominant doctrines of heaven and 
hell. For, as to the locality of the future world, savage 
races especially favour a view little represented in civilized 
belief, namely, tliat the life to come is in some distant 
earthly country. Moreover, the belief in a fiery abyss or 
Gehenna, which excites so intensely and lays hold so firmly 
of the imagination of tlic most ij^orant men, would have 
been esi^ecially adapted to the minds of savages, had it 
come down to them by tradition from an ancestral faith. 
Yet, in fact, tiie lower races so sehlom recognize such an 
idea, that even the few cases in which it occurs lie open to 
suspicion of not being purely native. The proposition that 
the savage doctrines descend from the more civilizeil seems 
thus to involve the improbable supposition, that tribes 
caftable of keeping up traditions of Paradise, Heaven, or 
Hade«4, should nevertheless have forgotten or discarded a 
tradition of Hell. Still more important is the contrast 
between the continuance-theory and the retribution-theory 
of the future existence, in the sections of culture where 
they respectively predominate. On the one hand, the con- 
tinuance-theory, with itH ideas of a ghostly life like this, is 
directly voucheil for by the evidence of the senses in dreams 
and visions of the dead, and may be claimed as i>art of the 
'Natural Iteligion,' properly so called, of the lower races. 
On the other hand, the retribution-theory is a dogma which 
this evidence of apparitions could hardly set on foot, though 
capable of afterwards supi)orting it. Throughout the pre- 
sent study of animistic religion, it constantly comes into 
view that doctrines which in the lower culture are philo- 
sophical, tend in the higher to become ethical; that what 
among savages is a science of nature, i»asses among civilized 
nationa into a moral engine. Herein lies the distinction 
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of deei>est import between the two great theories uf the 
eoul a existeiice after bodily death, Aocarding to a develop* 
ment theory of culture, the savage, unethical doctrine 
of ooutinuaiice would be taken aa the more primitive, suc- 
ceeded in liigher civiii^tiun by the ethical doctrine ot 
retributiou. Now this theory of the courfle of religion in 
the distant and obeeure past is conformable with eicperienoe 
of ita actual histoiyj bo far as this lies within our know- 
ledge. Whether we compare the early Greek with the later 
Greek, the early Jew with the later Jew, the ruder races of 
tho world in their older condition with the same raoes as 
ati'ected by the three missionary religions of Buddhisni, 
Mohammedanism, Christianity, the testimony of history 
vouchea for the like transition towards ethical dogma. 

In concluaion, though theological argument on the actual 
validity of doctrines relating to the future life <ian have no 
place here, it will be well not to pass by without furtJier 
remark one great practical question which lies fairly witliiji 
the province of Ethnography, How^ in the various stages 
of culture, has the character and conduct of the living 
affected by the thought of a life to come ? If we take 
savage beliefs aa a Btarting-point, it wQl appear that thi 
belong rather to speculative philosophy than to practical 
of life. The lower races hold opinions as to a future atato 
because they think them true, but it b not surprising that 
men who take so little thought of a contingency three day* 
off, should receive little [tractical impulse from vague antici- 
pationa of a life l^eyond the gmva Setting aside the con* 
atderation of possible races devoid of all thought of a 
future e?ciateuGe, there unquestionably has been and is a 
great mass of mankind whose lives are sC'arcely affected by 
such expectations of another life as they do hold. The 
doctrine of continuance, making death as it were a mere 
jcmrney into a new country, can have little direct action oo 
men's conduct, though Indirectly it has indeed an enonni 
and disastrous influence on society, leading aa it does to 
alaugliter of wive« and alavea, and the destruction irf 
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perty, for the use of the dead in the next world. If this 
world to oome be thought a happier region, the looking for- 
ward to it makes men more willing to risk their lives in 
battle, promotes the habit of despatching the sick and aged 
into a better life, and encourages suicide when life is verjr 
hateful here. When the half-way house between oontinuanop 
and retribution is reached, and the idea prevails that th^ 
manly virtues which give rank and wealth and honour her4 
will lead hereafter to yet brighter glory, then this belief 
must add new force to the earthly motives which make bold, 
warriors and mighty chiefs. But among men who expect to 
become hovering ghosts at death, or to depart to some 
gloomy land of shades, such expectation strengthens the 
natural horror and hatred of dissolution. They tend to- ' 
ward the state of mind frequent among modem Africans, 
whose thought of death is that he shall drink no more rum, 
wear no more fine clothes, have no more wives. The negro 
of our own day would feel to the utmost the sense of those 
lines in the beginning of the Iliad, which describe the heroes' 
'souls' being cast down to Hades, but 'themselves' left a 
prey to dogs and carrion birds. 

Rising to the level of the higher races, we mark the 
thought of future existence taking a laiiger and larger place 
in the convictions of religion, the expectation of a judg- 
ment after death gaining in intensity and l)ecoming, what it 
scarcely seems to the savage, a real motive in life. Yet this 
change is not to I)e measured as proceeding throughout in 
any direct proportion with the development of culture. The 
doctrine of the future life has hardly taken deeper and 
stnmger root in the liigher than in the middle levels of 
civilization. In the language of ancient Egypt, it is the 
liead who are emphatically called the ' living/ for their life 
is everlasting, whether in the world of the departed, or 
nearer home in the tomb, the * eternal dwelling.' The 
Moslem says that men sleep in life and wake in death; 
the Hindu likens the Ixxly which a soul has quitted to the 
bad he rises from in the morning. The story of the ancient 
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Getae, who wept at births and laughed at funerals, embodies 
an idea of the relation of this life to the next which comes 
to the surface again and again in the history of religion, 
nowhere perhaps touched in with a lighter hand than in 
the Arabian Nights* tale where Abdallah of the Sea indig- 
nantly breaks off his friendship with Abdallah of the Land, 
when he hears that the dwellers on the land do not feast and 
sing when one of them dies, like the dwellers in the sea, 
but mourn and weep and tear their garments. Such thoughts 
lead on into the morbid asceticism that culminates in the 
life of the Buddhist saint, eating his food with loathing 
from the alms-bowl that he carries as though it held 
medicine, wrapping himself in grave-clothes from the ceme- 
tery, or putting on his disfigured robe as tliough it were a 
bandage to cover a sore, whose looking forward is to death 
for deliverance from the misery of life, whose dreamiest 
hope is that after an inconceivable series of successive 
existences he may find in utter dissolution and not-being a 
refuge even from heaven. 

The belief in future retribution has been indeed a power- 
ful engine in sliaping the life of nations. Powerful both for 
good and evil, it has been made tlie servant-of-all-work of 
many faiths. Priestlioods have used it unscrupulously for 
their professional ends, to gain wealth and power for their 
own caste, to stop intellectual and social progress beyond 
tlie liarriers of their consecrated systems. On the banks of 
the river of death, a band of priests has stood for ages to 
bar the passage against all poor souls who cannot satisfy 
tlieir demands for ceremonies, and formulas, and fees. This 
is the dark side of the picture. On the bright side, as we 
study the moral standards of the higlier nations, and see 
liow the liopes and fears of the life to come have been 
brought to enforce their teachings, it is plain that througli 
most widely differing religions the doctrine of future juc^- 
meut has Ijeeu made to furtlier goodness and to cheek 
wickedness, according to tlie shifting rules by wliich men 
have dividetl right from wrong. The philosophic schools 
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which from classic times onward have rejected the belief in 
a future existence, appear to have come back by a new road 
to the very starting-point which perhaps the rudest races of 
men never quitted. At least this seems true as regards the 
doctrine of future retribution, which is alike absent from 
the belief of classes of men at the two extremes of culture. 
How far the moral standard of life may have been adjusted 
throughout the higher races with reference to a life liere- 
after, is a problem difficult of solution, so largely do un- 
believers in this second life share ethical principles which 
have lieen more or less shaped linder its influence. Men 
who live for one world or for two, have high motives of 
virtue in oonmion ; the noble self-resi)ect which impels them 
lo the life they feel worthy of them ; the love of goodness 
for its own sake and for its immediate results ; and beyond 
this, the desire to do good tliat shall survive the doer, who 
will not indeed be in the land of the living to see his work, 
but who can yet discount liis expectations into some measure 
of present satisfaction. Yet tie who believes that his tliread 
of life will l)e severed once and for ever by the fatal shears, 
well knows that he wants a purpose and a joy in life, which 
belong to him who looks for a life to come. Few men feel 
real contentment in tlie expectation of vanisliing out of con- 
sc-iuus existence, henceforth, like the great Buddha, to exist 
only in their works. To remain incarnate in tlie memory of 
friends is something. A few great spirits may enjoy in the 
reverence of future ages a thousand years or so of 'sub- 
jective immortality;' though as for mankind at large, the 
individual's personal interest hardly extends beyond tliose 
who have lived in liis time, wliile his own memory scarce 
outlives the third and fourtli generation. Hut over and 
aliove these secular motives, the l)elief in innnortality 
extends its powerful influence through life, and culminates 
at the last hour, when, setting aside the very evidence of 
their senses, the mourners smile through their tears, and 
^y it is not death but life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ANIMISM (continued). 

Anixnism, expanding from the Doctrine of Souls to the wider Doctrine of 
Spirits, becomes a complete Philosophy of Natural Religion — Definition 
of Spirits similar to and apparently modelled on that of Souls — Transi- 
tion stage : classes of Souls passing into good and evil Demons — Manes- 
Worship-^Doctrine of Embodiment of Spirits in human, animal, Tege- 
table, and inert bodies — Demoniacal Possession and Obsession as causes 
of Disease and Oracle-inspiration — Fetishism — Disease-spirits embodied 
— Ghost attached to remains of Corpse — Fetish produced by a Spirit 
embodied in, attached to, or operating through, an Object — Analogues 
of Fetish-doctrine in Modem Science — Stock-and-Stone Worship — 
Idolatry— SurviTal of Animistic Phraseology in modem Language — 
Decline of Animistic theory of Nature. 

The general scheme of Animism, of which the doctrine of 
souls hitherto discussed forms part, thence expands to com- 
plete the full general philosophy of Natural Religion among 
mankind. Conformably with that early childlike philosophy 
in which human life seems the direct key to the understand- 
ing of nature at large, the savage theory of the universe 
refers its phenomena in general to the wilful action of per- 
vading personal spirits. It was no spontaneous fancy, but 
the reasonable inference that effects are due to causes, which 
led the rude men of old days to people with such ethereal 
phantoms their own homes and haunts, and the vast earth 
and sky beyond. Spirits are simply personified causes. As 
men's ordinary life and actions were held to be caused by 
souls, so the happy or disastrous events which affect man- 
kind, as well as the manifold physical operations of the 
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outer-world, were aooounted for as caused by soul-like beings, 
spirits whose essential similarity of origin is evident through 
all their wondrous variety of power and function. Much 
that the primitive animistic view thus explains, has been 
indeed given over by more advanced education to the 
'metaphysical' and 'positive' stages of thought Yet 
animism is still plainly to be traced onward from the intel- 
lectual state of the lower races, along the course of the 
higher culture, whether its doctrines have been continued 
and modified into the accepted philosophy of religion, or 
whether they have dwindled into mere survivals in popular 
superstition. Though all I here undertake is to sketch in 
outline such features of this spiritualistic philosophy as I 
can see plainly enough to draw at all, scarcely attempting 
to clear away the haze that covers great parts of the subject, 
yet even so much as I venture on is a hard task, made yet 
harder by the responsibility attaching to it. For it appears 
that to follow the course of animism on from its more 
primitive stages, is to account fur much of mediieval and 
modem opinion wliose meaning and reason could hardly be 
comprehended without the aid of a development-theory of 
culture, taking in the various processes of new formation, 
abolition, survival, and revival. Thus even the despised 
ideas of savage races become a practically important topic 
(o the modem world, for here, as usual, whatever bears 
on the origin of philosophic opinion, bears also on its 
validity. 

At this {>oint of the investigation, we come fully into sight 
of the principle which has been all along implied in the use 
of the word Animism, in a sense beyond its narrower mean- 
ing of the doctrine of souls. By using it to express the 
doctrine of spirits generally, it is practically asserted that 
the idea of souls, demons, deities, and any other classes of 
spiritual beings, are conceptions of similar nature through- 
out, the conceptions of souls being the original ones of the 
series It was best, from this point of view, to begin with 
a careful study of souls, whicli are the spirits proper to men, 
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animaU, and thinp, before extending the survey of 
Bptrii- world to its fullest range* If it be orlmitted that souk 
and other epiritual beings are conceived of as essentially 
similar in their nature, it may be reasonably at^ted that the 
class of oonoeptions based on evidence most direct and 
aooessible to ancient men, is the earlier and fundajnental 
clase. To grant this, is in efifect to agree that the doctrine 
of soula, founded on the natural perceptions of primitive 
man, gave rise to the doctrine of spirits, which extendi 
and modifies its general theory for new purposes, but in 
developments lees authenticated and consistent, more fi^ici- 
ful and far-fetched. It seems as though the conception of 
a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a 
type or model ou which he framed not only his ideas of 
otJier souls of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual 
beings in general, from the tiniest elf that sports in the long 
grass up to the heavenly Creator and Buler of the world, 
the Great Spirit. 

The doctrines of the lower raoes fuUy justify us in claflsing 
their spiritual beings in general as similar in nature to the 
souls of men* It pill be incidentally shown here, agatii 
and again, that souls have tlie same qualities attributed to 
them as other spirits, are treated in like fashion, and pass 
without distinct breaks into every part of the genetml 
spiritual definition. The similar nature of soul and other 
spirit is, in fact, one of the commonplaces of animism, from 
ita rudest to its most cultured stages. It rangen from the 
native New Zealanders' and West Indians' conceptions of 
the 'atua' and the *cemi/ lieiDgs which require special 
definition to show whether they are human souls or demons 
or deities of some other class,^ and so onward to the deda* 
ration of Philo Judieus, that bouId, demons, and angels 
differ indeed in name, but are in reality one,^ and to the 
state of mind of the modem Boman Catholic priest, who is 
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cautioned in the rubric concerning the examination of a 
poflsessed patient, not to believe the demon if he pretends 
to be the soul of some saint or deceased person, or a good 
angel (neque ei credatur, si d£emon simularet se esse ani- 
mam alicujus Sancti, vel defuncti, vel Angelum bonum).^ 
Nothing can bring more broadly into view the similar 
nature of souls and other spiritual beings than the exist- 
ence of a full transitional series of ideas. Souls of dead 
men are in fact considered as actually forming one of the 
most important classes of demons and deities. 

It is quite usual for savage tribes to live in terror of the 
souls of the dead as harmful spirita Thus Australians 
have been known to consider the ghosts of the unburied 
dead as becoming malignant demons.* New Zealanders 
have supposed the souls of their dead to become so changed 
in nature as to bo malignant to their nearest and dearest 
friends in life ;' the Carilw said that, of man's various 
souls, some go to the scsHhore and capsize I)oat8, others to 
the forest to 1)e evil spirits;^ among the Sioux Indians 
the fear of a ghost's vengeance has been found to act as a 
check im murder;* of Home tril)es in Central Africa it may 
he said that their main religious doctrine is the belief in 
gho(«t8« and that the main characteristic of these ghosts is 
to do harm to tlie livuig.^ The Patagonians lived in terror 
of the souIh of tlieir wizards, which become evil demons 
after death ;^ Turanian trilx»s of North Asia fear their 
shamans even more when dea^l than when alive, for they 
become a special clu8s of spirits who are the liurtfullest in 
all nature, and who anum^ the Mongols plague the living on 

' Ritiule Ronianum : I)e KzonMzamli.H OWmih a Dcnionin. 
' OMAeld, 'Alwr. of Auitralim' iu *Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. iii. p. 2S6. Sm 
Bonwick, 'TMmauUuH/ p. 181. 
^ Taylor, 'New Zfalan«l,* \k 104. 

* Rochffort, *Uc» Antilln.' \k 429. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tntmi,' part ii. p. 1<.>6; M. Etttman, 'Dahootah,' 
p. 7J. 

* Barton, M>ntral Afr.' ti*\, ii. p. 344 ; ^vhlcgrl, ' Ewe-Sprache,' p. iit. 
' Kalkner, ' ratAKO»i*.' P- 110 ; t>ut cf. Muatcra, p. 180. 
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purpose to make them bring oflerings.^ In China it m held 
that the tnultitudes of wretched destitute spirita in the 
world be low, euch aa aouk of lepers and beggarSi can sorely 
annoy the liviog; therefore at certain times they are to be 
appeased with ofTeringa of food, scant and beggarly ', and a 
man who feela unweU, or feara a mialiap in busineea, will 
prudently have some moek-elothing and mock-money burnt 
for these 'gentlemen of the lower regions.'^ Notions of 
thiB fiori are widely prevalent in Indo-China aod India; 
whole orders of demons tliere were formerly human souls, 
especially of people left unburied or slain by plagtia or 
violence, of bachelors or of women who died in childbirth, 
and who henceforth wreak their vengeance on the livii^. 
They may, however, be propitiated by temples and o£[eriiig&, 
and thuB have become in fact a r^ular olasB of local deitieo^^ 
Among tbem may be counted the diabolic soul of a certain 
wicked BritiBh officer, whom native worBhippem in tli© 
Tinnevelly district still propitiate by oflering at his grave 
the brandy and cheroots he loved in life*^ India even 
carries theory into practice by an actual mannfaoture of 
demons, as witness the two following accounts A certain 
brahman, on wliose lands a ksbatriya raja bad built a housi\ 
ripped himself up in revenge, and became a demon of the 
kind called brahmadaaytt, who has been ever since the 
terror of the whole country, and is the most common village 
deity in Kbarakpur> Toward the [close of the last century 
there were two brahmans, out of whose house a man had 
wrongfully, m they thought, takeo forty rupees ; whereupon 
one of the brahmans proceeded to cut off his own mother's 



I Owtrto, ' Vim. Uph.' p. m 

• Doolitti«, *ChiiieMp* toL L p. 209. 

* BuUaji, 'OfvtL 4ako/ f«L ii. pp. 129, IIS ; tc^L iii. ^p. 31. tS7, 271 ; 
'Piiyielioloig&e,' |tjx 77. 89^ Cnni, * K«rf Dt/ tc p. Sl« ; RHiot in 'ionm, 
Ith. Boc' rol. L p 115; BuchAiiAii, *lfj«ar«, M.,* in PinktrtoQ^ roL viii. 
p. iT7, 

« ^hortl, THliM oi ladift,* in *Tr. EUi. Ik>c* rol Yii. p, in, Tlali^g. 
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* Pvyoliologii, pv 101. 
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head, with the professed view, entertained by both mother 
and son, that her spirit, excited by the beating of a large 
drum during forty days, might haunt, torment, and pursue 
to death the taker of their money and those concerned with 
hiuL Declaring with her last words that she would blast 
the thief, the spiteful hag deliberately gave up her life to 
take ghostly vengeance for those forty rupees.^ By in- 
stances like these it appears that we may trace up from the 
psychology of the lower races the familiar ancient and 
modem European tales of baleful ghost-demons. The old 
fear even now continues to voucli for the old belief. 

Happily for man's anticipation of death, and for the 
treatment of the sick and aged, thoughts of horror and 
hatred do not preponderate in ideas of deified ancestors, 
who are regarded on the whole as kindly patron spirits, at 
least to their own kinsfolk and worshippers. Manes-wor- 
ship is one of the great branches of the religion of mankind. 
Its principles are not difficult to understand, for they 
plainly keep up the social relations of the living world. 
The dead ancestor, now passed into a deity, simply goes on 
protecting his own family and receiving suit and service 
from them as of old ; the dead chief still watches over his 
own tribe, still holds his authority by helping friends and 
harming enemies, still rewards the right and sharply 
punishes the wrong. It will be enougli to show by a few 
characteristic examples the general position of manes-wor- 
ship among mankind, from the lower culture upwanl.^ In 
the two Americas it appears not unfrequently, from the low 
savage level of the Brazilian Camacans, to the somewhat 
higher stage of northern Indian tribes wliom we hear of as 
praying to the spirits of their forefathers for good weather 
or luck in hunting, and fancying when an Indian falls into 
the tire that the ancestral spirits pushed him in to punish 

^ Sir J. Shore in ' Aciatic Kes.' vol. ir. p. 331. 

' For ■ome collcctioni of deUiU of manet-wonhip, tee Meinen, ' G«tchicbto 
der Rflii^onrn/ rol. i. hook 3; lUntiAii, *Menich,' vol. ii. pp. 402-11; 
• Piychologie/ pp. 72-1 14. 
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n^lect of the customary gifts, while the Natchez of Louis- 
iana are said to have even gone so far as to build temples 
for dead men.^ Turning to the dark races of the Pacific, 
we find the Tasmanians laying their sick round a corpse 
on the funeral pile, that the dead might come in the night 
and take out the devils that caused the diseases; it is as- 
serted in a general way of the natives, that they believed 
most implicitly in the return of the spirits of their departed 
friends or relations to bless or injure them as the case might 
be.^ In Tanna, the gods are spirits of departed ancestors, 
aged chiefs becoming deities after death, presiding over the 
growth of yams and fruit trees, and receiving from the 
islanders prayer and ofierings of first fruits.^ Nor are the 
fairer Polynesians behind in this respect Below the great 
mythological gods of Tonga and New Zealand, the souls of 
chiefs and warriors form a lower but active and powerful 
order of deities, who in the Tongan paradise intercede for 
man's benefit with the higher deities, who direct the Maori 
war parties on the march, hover over them and give them 
courage in the fight, and, watching jealously their own 
tribes and families, punish any violation of the sacred laws 
of tapu.* Thence we trace the doctrine into the Malay 
islands, wliere the souls of deceased ancestors are looked 
to for prosperity in life and help in distress.^ In Mada- 
gascar, the worship of the spirits of the dead is remarkably 
associated with the Vazimbas, the aborigines of the island, 
who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the inte- 
rior, and whose peculiar graves testify to their former occu- 
pancy of other districts. These graves, small in size, and 
distinguished by a cairn and an upright stone slab or altar, 

» J. G. Miiller. * Amer. Urrel.' pp. 73, 173, 209, 261 ; Schoolcraft, ' Indian 
Tribes,' jiart i. p. 39, i^art iii. p. 237 ; Waitz, ' Anthropologie, ' vol. iii. pp. 191, 
204. 

- lUckhoiisr, 'Australia/ p. 105; IVonwick, * Tasmanians, ' p. 182. 

^ TurinT, * r«»lyiiesia,' p. 88. 

* MariiitT, 'Tonga Ih.' vol. ii. p. 104 ; S. S. Fanner, p. 126 ; Shortlaml, 
*Trmls. of N. Z.' p. 81 ; Taylor, *New Zealand,' p. 108. 

* J. K. For^tei, * Observations,' p. 604; Mamden, 'Sumatra,' p. 26S ; 
' Journ. Ind. Archip.* vol. it p. 284. 
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are plaoee which the Malagasy r^ard with equal fear and 
veneration, and their faces become sad and serious when 
they even pass near. To take a stone or pluck a twig from 
one of these graves, to stumble against one in the dark, 
would be resented by the angry Vazimba inflicting disease, 
or coming in the night to carry oil' the offender to the 
region of ghosts. The Malagasy is thus enabled to account 
for every otherwise unaccountable ailment by his having 
knowingly or unknowingly given offence to some Vazimba. 
They are not indeed always malevolent, they may be pla- 
cable or implacable, or partake of both characters. Thus 
it comes to i)ass, that at the altar-slab which long ago some 
rude native family set up fur commemoration or dutiful 
offering of food to a dead kinsman, a barbaric supplanting 
race now comes to smear the burnt fat of sacrifice, and set 
up the liea^ls of ])oultry and sheep and the hums of bullocks, 
that the mysterious tenant may be kind, not cruel, with his 
superliuman powers.^ 

On the continent of Africa, mancs-worship appears with 
extremest detiniteness and strength. Tlius Zulu warriors, 
aideil by the 'amatongo,' the spirits of their ancestors, 
conquer in the Itattle ; l)Ut if the dead turn their backs on 
the living, the living fall in the iiglit, to become ancestral 
spirits in their turn. In anger the 'itongu' seizes a 
living man s Inxly and inflicts disease and death ; in l)ene- 
ticence lie gives health, an<l cattle, and com, and all men 
wish. Even the little children and old women, of small 
account in life, Ijccuiae at death spirits having much jMiwer. 
the infants for kindness, the crones fur malice. Rut it is 
especially the liead uf each family who receives the worship 
of his kin. Why it is naturally and reasonably so, a Zulu 
thus explains. *Althuugh they wurship the many Ama- 
ti»ngu of their tril)e, making a great fence around them for 
their protection ; yet their father is far before all others 
when they wurshi]> the Amatongo. Their father is a great 

* RIIK * MA«U»:M(>ar.* vol i. pp. l'J3, 423. Am to the coiui«*iion of the 
VaiimliM with the Maziinl*a of Kaat Africm, Me Waitz, foL ii ppi 360, i'M, 
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treasure to them even when he is dead. And those of his 
children who are already grown up know him thoroughly, 
his gentleness, and his bravery.' * Black people do not 
worship all Amatongo indiflerently, that is, all the dead of 
their tribe. Speaking generally, the head of each house is 
worshipped by the children of that house ; for they do not 
know the ancients who are dead, nor their laud-giving 
names, nor their names. But their father whom they knew 
is the head by whom they begin and end in their prayer, 
for they know him best, and his love for his children ; they 
remember tiis kindness to them whilst he was living ; they 
compare his treatment of them whilst he was living, sup- 
port themselves by it, and say, " He will still treat us in the 
same way now he is dead. We do not know why he should 
regard others besides us ; he will regard us only." ' ^ It will 
be seen in another place how the Zulu follows up the doc- 
trine of divine ancestors till he reaches a first ancestor of 
man and creator of the world, the primaeval Unkulunkulu. 
In West Africa, manes-worship displays in contrast its two 
special types. On the one hand, we see the North Guinea 
negroes transferring the souls of the dead, according to 
their lives, to the rank of good and evil spirits, and if evil 
worshipping them the more zealously, as fear is to their 
minds a Htronger impulse than love. On the other hand, 
in Southern Guinea, we see the deep respect paid to the 
aged during life, passing into worship when death has 
raised them to yet higher influence. There the living bring 
to the images of the dead foo<l and drink, and even a small 
portion of their profits gained in trade; tliey look especially 
to dead relatives for help in the trials of life, and 'it is no 
uncommon thing to see large groups of men and women, in 
times of peril or distress, assembled along the brow of some 
commanding eminence, or along the skirts of some dense 

* Callaway, ' Religious System of Amazulu,' part ii. ; see also Arboussct 
au(i nauiiias, p. 469; Casalis, 'Basntos,' pp. 24S-54 ; Waitz, 'Anthro- 
pologie/ Tol. iL pp. 411, 419 ; Magyar, 'Reisen in Sud-Afrika,' pp. 21, 336 
(CoDgu) ; CftTaui, * Congo/ lib. L 
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foreet, calling in tlie most piteous and touching tones upon 
the spirits of their ancestors/ ^ 

In Asia, manes-worship comes to the surface in all direc- 
tions. The rude Veddas of Ceylon believe in the guardian- 
ship of the spirits of the dead ; these, they say, are * ever 
watchful, coming to them in sickness, visiting them in 
dreams, giving them flesh when hunting;' and in every 
calamity and want they call for aid on the 'kindred 
spirits/ and especially the shades of departed children, 
the 'infant spirits/- Among non- Hindu tribes of India, 
whose religions more or less represent pnc-Rrahmanic and 
pne-Ruddhistic c^^nditions, wide and deep traces appear of 
an ancient and surviving cultus of ancestors.^ Among 
Turanian tril)os sprca^l over the northern regions of the 
Old World, a similar state of things may l)e instanced from 
the Mongols, worshipping as good deities the princely souls 
of (jenghis Khan's family, at whose head stands the divine 
Cirenghis himself^ Nor have nations of the higher Asiatic 
culture generally rejecte<l the time-honoured rite. In <Iapan 
the * Way of the Kami/ l^etter known to foreigners as the 
Sin-tu religion, is tmo of the otticially recognize<l faiths, and 
in it there is still kept up in hut and palace the religion of 
the rude old mountain-trilK>s of the land, who worshipped 
their divine ancestors, the Kami, and prayed to them for 
help and blessing. T(» the time of these ancient Kami, say 
the modem •Tajianese. the rude stone implements belong 
which are found in the ground in Japan as elsewhere: to 
UMMlern otlinolo^^ists, however, these liear witness not of divine 
but savage jjarentage.* In Siam the lower onlers scruple to 

» J. U Wilton, • W. Afr.' j.j^ 217, 3S3-9S. See WaiU. vul. ii. pp. 181, 
VM. 

^ lUilty iu 'Tr. Kth. ^k)e.' toI. ii. p. SOI. Compare Taylor, *N>w 
/«>*lAn<I,' p. 153. 

^ Iturhaiiin, ' Myaon»,*in Pinkertoo, rol. Tiii. pp. 674 7. Sec .M^cphirioii, 
' Iiiflia,' p. !«:> (Khondu); Hunter, ' Rnrml iWngal.' |». l^S SanUNi. 

* (*aiitrt II, • Finn. Myth.' p. 122 ; iUstiAn, * Pi-ychol.tj^ie,' p. yO. See Pal- 
grtfr, * AimhiA,' vol. i. p. 373. 

' SiehiiM, 'Nippon,' rol. L \i, 3. ml. ii. p. &1 : K^mpfer, 'Japan,' id 
Pinkcrton. rol rii. pp. 672, 680, 723, 755. 
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worEhip Llie great godB, lest through ignorance they shoukl 
blunder in the complex ritual ; they prefer to pray to Uie 
'thepftraJc/ a lower class of deitieB among whom the bouIb 
of grt^at men take their plaoea at death,^ In China, as 
every one knows, ancestor-worship is the dominant religion 
of the land, and interesting problems are opened out to the 
Western mind by the spectacle of a gr^t people who for 
thousands of years have been thus seeking the living among 
the dead. Nowhere ia the connexion between parental 
authority and conservatism more grapMcally shown. The 
worship of ancestors, begun during their life, is not inter- 
mpted but intensitleti when death makes them deities. The 
Chineae» prostrate bodily and mentally before the memorial 
tablets that contain the souls of his ancestors^ little thinks 
that he i» all the while proving to mankind how vast a 
power unlimited filial oliedience, prohibiting change from 
ancestral institutions, may exert in stopping the advance of 
civilization. The thought of the souls of tlie dead as sharing 
Uie happiness and glory of their descendants is one which 
widely f^ervades tlia world, but most such ideas would seem 
vague and weak to the Chinese, who will try hard for honoura 
in his competitive e^camination with the special motive of 
glorifjdng his dead ancestors, and whose titles of rank will 
raise his deceased father and grandfather a grade abovo 
himeelli as though, with us, Zachary Macaulay and Coplej 
the painter nhould now have viscounts' coronets officially 
placed on their tombstonea. As so often happens, what ia 
jest to one people is sober sense to another. There are ' 
300 nullions of Chinese who would hardly see a joke in 
Charles liainb resiling the stt\pid age that would not roadj 
liim« and declaring that he would write for anti(|Utty. Hadl 
he Ijeen a Chinese himself, he might have written his Ixiok 
in all seriousneas for the Ijeneiit of his great-greatgrand- 
father. Among the Chinese, manes-worship is tio ritd of 
mere affection. The living want the help of the ancestral 
spirits, who reward riitue and punish vice : * The exalted i 
1 Btttka, 'OwtL ijka,' tal. HL p. 2£0. 
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anoestor will bring theo, Prince, much good!' — 'An- 
cestors and fathers will abandon you and give you up, and 
come not to help, and ye will die/ If no help comes in 
time of need, the Chinese will reproach his ancestor, or 
even come to doubt his existence. Thus in a Chinese ode 
the sufiferers in a dreadful drought cry, * Heu-tsi cannot or 
will not help. . . . Our ancestors liave surely perished 
. . . Father, mother, ancestors, how could you calmly 
bear this ? ' Nor does manes- worship stop short with direct 
family ties ; it is naturally developed to produce, by deifica- 
tion of the heroic dead, a series of superior gods to whom 
worship is given by the public at large. Thus, according to 
legend, the War-god or Military Sage was once in human 
life a distinguished soldier, the Mechanics' god was a skilful 
workman and inventor of tools, the Swine-god was a hog- 
breeder who lost his pigs and died of sorrow, and the 
Gamblers' god, a desperate gamester who lost his all and 
died of want, is represented by a hideous image called a 
'devil gambling for casti,' and in this shape receives the 
prayers and offerings of confirmed gamblers, his votaries. 
Tlic spirits of San-kea Ta-te, and Chang-yuen-szo go to 
partake of the offerings set out in their temples, returning 
fiuslicd and florid from their meal : and the Hpirit of Con- 
fucius is present in the temple, wlierc twice a year the 
Eni|>cror does sacritice to hini.^ 

The Hindu unites in some degree with the Chinese as to 
ancestor-worship, an^l especially as to tlie necessity of having 
a son by bluo<I or adoption, who shall offer the proper sacri- 
fices to him after death. * May there be born in our lineage,' 
the manes are 8up{Misetl to say, * a man to offer to us, on the 
thirteenth day of the moon, rice Itoileil in milk, honey and 
ghee.' Offerings made to the divine manes, the 'pitaras' 
(palrcs, fathers) as tlu»y are called, prec-ede*! ami followe<l by 
offerings to the ♦xroatiT «leitii*s. givi» t^) the worshipiKT merit 

* IMath, * KA'li>doii dtr &lten ('himii««ii/ part i. p. 6.*i. |arl ii. p. .'»9 : l)tw 
little, •rhiiu'jw.' \ol. i, pp. TL ▼iii. ; vol. ii. p. 873; *Juiini. Iiid. An-hip.' 
New S<r. vol. ii. p. 363 ; LcKge. * Confuciui/ p. 92. 
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and happinese,^ In cliuiBic Europe, apotheosis Ues part 
within the limitB of myth, where it was applied to fabled 
anoeators, and part within the limits of actual history^ as 
where JuliuB and Augustus shared ita honoure with the vilo 
IJoniitiaii and Commodus. The moat special rcprei!^enta- 
tivMof ancestor-worship in Europe were perhaps the ancient 
Bomazia, whcae word 'manea* has become the recognized 
name for ancestral deities in naodem ctvilijsed language; 
they embodied them as images, set them up as household 
patrons gratified them with ofleringB and solemn homaga. ^ 
and counting them as or among the infernal gods, inscribed 
on tombs D* M., 'Diia Manibus.** The occurrence of this 
D. M. in Christian epitaphs is an often-noticed case of 
reUgiuiis survivaL 

Although full anoeetor-worship is not practised in modem 
Christendom, there remains even now within its limits a ( 
well-marked worsliip of tlie dead A crowd of sainta, who 
were once men and women, now form an order of inferior 
deitieSp active in the aGTaii^ of men and receiving from them 
reverence and prayer, thus coming strictly under the defini- 
tion of manea. This Christian cultuB of the dead, belonging 
in principle to the older manes-worship, was adapted to 
answer another purpose in the course of religiouB transition 
in Europe. The local gods, the patron gods of particular 
ranks and crafts, the gods from whom men sought special 
help in special needs, were tiX> near and dear to the inmost 
heart of pnc-Christian Europe to be done away with without 
subfititutes. It proved easier to replace them by saints who 
could undertake their particular professions, and even 
succeed them in their sacred dwellings. The system of 
spiritual division of labour was in time worked out with 
wonderful minuteness in the vast array of professional saints, 
among whom the most familiar to modem English ears 
are St Cecilia, patronaas of musicians ; St. Luke, patron 

^ UMMiit book liL 
And Rom. (^iog, atnl Mylh.'j M«i&ets^ tlmrtuogf Ita 
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of paiiitera; St Peter, of fishmongers; St Valentine, of 
lovers ; St Sebastian, of archers ; St Crispin, of cobblers ; 
St Hubert, who cures the bite of mad dogs; St Vitus, 
who delivers madmen and sufferers from the disease which 
bears his name ; St Fiacre, whose name is now less known 
by his shrine than by the hackney-coaches called after him 
in the seventeenth century. Not to dwell here minutely 
on an often-treated topic, it will be enough to touch on two 
particular pointa First, as to the direct historical suc- 
cession of the Christian saint to the heathen deity, the 
following are two very perfect illustrations. It is well 
known that Romulus, mindful of his own adventurous in- 
fancy, became after death a Roman deity propitious to the 
health and safety of young children, so that nurses and 
mothers would carry sickly infants to present them in his 
little round temple at the foot of the Palatine. In after 
ages the temple was replaced by the church of St Theo- 
dorus, and there Dr. Couyers Middleton, who drew public 
attention to its curious history, used to look in and see ten 
or a dozen women, each with a sick child in her lap, sitting 
in silent reverence before the altar of the saint The 
ceremony of blessing cliildrcn, especially after vaccination, 
may still be seen there on Thursday morningn.^ Again, 
Sta Cosmas and Damianus, according to Maury, owe their 
recognized office to a similar curious train of events. They 
were martyrs who suffered under Diocletian, at iGgseie in 
Cilicia. Now this place was celebrated for the worship 
of iGsculapius, in whoso temple incubation, i.e. sleeping 
for oracular dreams, was practised. It seems as though the 
idea was transferred on the spot to the two local saints, for 
we next hear of them as appearing in a dream to the 
Emperor Justinian, when he was ill at Byzantium. They 
curod him, he built them a temple, their cultus spread far 
and wide, and they frequently apjMMired to the sick to show 
them what they should do. Le)];end settled that Cosmas 
and Damianus were physicians while they lived on earth, 

* Middleton, ' Letter from Rome ' ; Murray '• * HAiidbook of Bome.' 
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and at any rate they are patmn-saints of the professian of 
medicine to thi» day> Second, as to the actual state of 
hagiolatry in modern Europe, it is obvioiia on a broad view 
that it ia doclining among the educated classes. Yet modem 
examples may be btougbt forward to show ideas m extreme 
aa those which prevailed more widely a thousand yearn ago. 
In the Church of the Jesuit College at Rome lies buried 
St AloysiuB Gonjaga, on whose festival it is customary 
especially for the ooUege students to writa letteiB to him, 
which are placed on his gaily decorated and illuminated 
altar, and afterwards burnt unopened. The miraculous 
answerii^ of thesa [ettem ia vouched for in an English book 
of 1870. To the same year belongs an Englisli tract com- 
memorating a late miraculous ctira An Italian la*iy afflicted 
with a tumour and incipient cancer of the breast was 
exhorted by a Jesuit priest to recommend herself to the 
Blessed John Berchmans, a pious Jesuit novice from Bel* 
gium, who died in 1621, and was beatified in 1865. Her 
adviser procured for her Hhree small packeta of doffl 
gathered from the coffin of this saintly innocent, a little 
orosa made of the l>oardM of the room the blessed youth 
oooupied, s^ well as some portion of the wadding in which 
his venerable head was wrapped* During nine days' 
devotion the patient accordingly invoked the Blessed John, 
swallowed small portions of liis dust in water^ and at last 
pressed the cross to her breast so vehemently that jihe was 
seized with siokneas, went to ^leep, and awoke without a 
symptom of the complaint. And wlien Dr. Panegrussi the 
phyatoian beheld the incredible oure, and heard that the 
patient had addressed herself to the Blessed BerchmanSi bo 
bowed his bead, saying, * When such phyMieiaus interfere, 
we have nothing more to say!** To sum up the whole 



» U F, Alfml Mmiry, *Migi«, *«,/ p. 248; fActa SaucUirttm/ 2T 

tJrtgor. Turon. Do Oloria MMtjr, L &8, 

' J. R« BeaU, 'Nawarlnri at Home ami Abroftd,' I^lidciA, IS70, ttiL 
pL. 44 ; *a New Mincle at Rome ; b«itig ui Aceoutit of « Mimoulima Ciuv, 
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history of manes-worship, it is plain that in our time the 
dead still receive worship from far the larger half of man- 
kind, and it may have been much the same ever since the 
remote periods of primitive culture in which the religion of 
the manes probably tool^ its rise. 

It has now been seen that the theory of souls recognizes 
them as capable either of independent existence, or of in- 
habiting human, animal, or other bodies. On the prin- 
ciple here maintained, that the general theory of spirits is 
modelled on the theory of souls, we shall be able to account 
for several important branches of the lower philosophy of 
religion, which without such explanation may appear in 
great measure obscure or absurd. Like souls, other spirits 
arc supposed able either to exist and act flitting free about 
the world, or to I)ecome incoq)orate for more or less time in 
solid bodies. It will be well at once to get a secure grasp 
of this theory of Emlwdiment. for without it we shall be 
stopped every moment by a difficulty in understanding the 
nature of spirits, as defined in tlie lower animism. The 
theory of embodiment serves several highly important pur- 
poses in savage and barbarian philosophy. On tlie one 
hand it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid 
exaltation and derangement, especially as connected with 
abnormal utterance, and this view is so far extended as to 
prothice an almost general doctrine of disease. On tlie 
other hand, it enaltles the savage either to * lay ' a hurtful 
spirit in some foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry 
al3<»ut a useful spirit f<»r liis 8t»rvice in a material object, to 
.set it up as a deity for wurship in the Ixxly of an animal, or 
in a Muck or stono or image or oth(*r thing, which contains 
the spirit as a vessel contains a fluid: this is the key to 
strict fetisfiism, and in no small measure to idolatry. In 
briefly considering these various branches of the Embodi* 
ment-lheory, there may l»o conveniently includetl certain 
groups of cases often impossible to distinguisli aiiart. These 
cases belong theoretically rather to olisession than posses- 
sion, the spirits not actually inhabiting the bodies, but 
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hanging or hovering about them and aflecting them from 
the outside. 

As in normal conditions the man's soul, inhabiting his 
body, is held to give it life, to think, speak, and act through 
it, so an adaptation of the self-same principle explains ab- 
normal conditions of body or mind, by considering the new 
symptoms as due to the operation of a second soul-like 
being, a strange spirit. The possessed man, tossed and 
shaken in fever, pained and wrenched as though some live 
creature were tearing or twisting him within, pining as 
though it were devouring his vitals day by day, rationally 
finds a personal spiritual cause for his sufferings. In 
hideous dreams he may even sometimes see the very ghost 
or nightmare-fiend that plagues him. Especially when the 
mysterious unseen power throws him helpless on the ground, 
jerks and writhes him in convulsions, makes him leap upon 
the bystanders with a giant's strength and a wild beast's 
ferocity, impels him, with distorted face and frantic gesture, 
and voice not his own nor seemingly even human, to {>our 
forth wild incoherent raving, or with thought and elo(iuence 
beyond his sober faculties to command, to counsel, to fore- 
tell — such a one seems to those who watch him, and even to 
himself, to have become the mere instrument of a spiiit 
which has seized him or entered into him, a possesHing 
demon in whose personality the patient believes so im- 
plicitly that he often imagines a personal name for it, which 
it can declare when it speaks in its own voice and character 
through his organs of speech ; at last, quitting the medium's 
spent and jaded body, the intruding spirit departs as it 
came. This is the savage theory of du?moniacal possesnir^n 
and obsession, which has l)een for ages, and still remains, 
the dominant theory of disease and inspiration among the 
lower races. It is obviously based on an animistic inter- 
pretation, most genuine and rational in its proper placi* in 
man's intellectual history, of the actual symptoms of the 
cases. The general doctrine of disease-spirits and oracle- 
spirits appears to have its earliest, broadest, and most con- 
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sistent position within the limits of savagery. When we 
have gained a clear idea of it in this its original home, we 
shall be able to trace it along from grade to grade of civiliza- 
tion, breaking away piecemeal under the influence of new 
medical theories, yet sometimes expanding in revival, and 
at least in lingering survival holding its place into the midst 
of our modem life. The possession-theory is not merely 
known to us by the statements of those who describe diseases 
in accordance with it. Disease being accounted for by attack 
of spirits, it naturally follows that to get rid of these spirits 
is the proper means of cure. Thus the practices of the 
exorcist appear side by side with the doctrine of jM^ssession, 
from its lirst appearance in savagery to its survival in 
modem civilization ; and nothing could display more vividly 
the conception of a disease or a mental ailection as caused 
by a personal spiritual Ix^ing than the proceedings of the 
exorcist who talks to it, coaxes or threatens it, makes oiler- 
ingn to it, entices or drives it out of the patient s Ixxly, and 
induces it to take up its aliode in some other. That the 
two great eilects ascribed to such spiritual influence in 
obsession and possession, namely, the infliction of ailments 
and the inspiration of oracles, are not only mixed up to- 
gether but often run into absolute coincidence, accords with 
tlie view that lioth results are referred to one common cause. 
Also that the intruding or uivading spirit may be either a 
human soul or may l>elong to some other class in the spiritual 
hierarcliy, countenances the opinion tliat the {Kwsession- 
tlieory is derive<l from, and indee<l modeller! on, the ordi- 
nary the<»ry of tlic soul acting on the Unly. In illustrating 
the dtKirine by typical examples from the enormous mass 
of available details, it will hardly be possible to discriminate 
among the operating spirits, between those which are souIb 
an<l those which are demons, nor to draw an exact line 
lietween olisossion by a demon outside and possession by a 
dfuion inside, nor between the condition of the demon- 
torinentetl patient and tlie deinun-actualeil doctor, seer, or 
priest. In a wuni. the confusion of these conceptions in the 
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savage mind only fairly represents their intimate connexion 
in the Possession-theory itself. 

In the Australian-Tasmanian district, disease and death 
are ascribed to more or less defined spiritual influences; 
descriptions of a demon working a sorcerer's wicked will by 
coming slyly behind his victim and hitting him with his 
club on the back of his neck, and of a dead man's ghost 
angered by having his name uttered, and creeping up into 
the utterer's body to consume his liver, are indeed pecu- 
liarly graphic details of savage animism.^ The theory of 
disease-spirits is well stated in its extreme form among the 
Mintira, a low race of the Malay peninsula. Their * hantu ' 
or spirits have among their functions that of causing ail- 
ments; thus the 'hantu kalumbahan' causes small-pox; 
the ' hantu kamang ' brings on inflammation and swellings 
in the hands and feet; when a person is wounded, the 
'hantu pari' fastens on the wound and sucks, and this is 
the cause of the blood flowing. And thus, as the describer 
says, * To enumerate the remainder of the hantus would be 
merely to convert the name of every species of disease 
known to the Mintira into a proper one. If any new 
disease appeared, it would be ascribed to a hantu bearing 
the same uame.'^ It will help us to an idea of the distinct 
personality which the disease-demon has in the minds of 
the lower races, to notice the Orang Laut of tliis district 
placing thorns and brush in the paths leading to a part 
where small-pox had broken out, to keep the demons oiX\ 
just as the Khonds of Orissa try with thorns, and ditches, 
and stinking oil poured on the ground, to barricade the paths 
to their hamlets against the goddess of small-pox, Jugah 
Pennu.* Among the Dayaks of Borneo, *to have l)een 
smitten by a spirit' is to be ill; sickness may l)e caused 

^ OldHeld in * TV. Eth. 8oc.' vol. iii. p. 235 ; see Grey, ' Australia,' vol. ii. 
p. 887. Hon wick, ' Tasmanians/ pp. 183, 195. 

' 'Journ. Ind. Archip.' vol. i. p. 307. 

' liastian, * Psychologiv,' p. 204 ; * Mensch,' vol. ii. ji. 73, s<*e p. 125 
;Battas); Macpherson, 'India,' p. 870. Hee also Mason, * Karens,' I.e. 
IK 201. 
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by invisible spirits inflicting invisible wounds with 
spears, or entering men's bodies and driving out their 
or lodging in their hearts and making them raving mad. 
In the Indian Archipelago, the personal semi-human nature 
of the disease-spirits is clearly acknowledged by appeasing 
them with feasts and dances and offerings of food set out 
for them away in the woods, to induce them to quit their 
victims, or by sending tiny proas to sea with offerings, that 
spirits which have taken up their abode in sick men's 
bowels may eml^ark and not come back.' The animistic 
theory of discaso is strongly marked in Polynesia, where 
every sickness is ascritjed to spiritual action of deities, 
brought on by the offerings of enemies, or by the victim's 
violation of the laws of tapu. Thus in New Zealand each 
ailment is caused by a spirit, particularly an infant or un- 
develo{>ed human spirit, which sent into the patient's body 
gnaws and feeds inside ; and the exorcist, finding the patli 
by wliich such a disease-spirit came from Ixjlow to feed on 
the vitals of a sick relative, will persuade it by a charm to 
get u|K)n a ilax-slalk and set off home. We hear, too, of 
an idea of the parts of the iMxly — forehead, breast, stomach, 
feet, &c. — being apiKirtioned each to a deity who inflicts 
aches and {mins and ailments there.- So in the Samoan 
^roup, when a man was near death, people were anxious to 
{»art on «^|)<m1 tenns with him, feeling assured that if he 
diod with angry fi>elingH towards any one, he would certainly 
return and brin^ calamity on that perH(»n or some one closely 
allit»d to him. This was considered a fretjuent source of 
disease and tleath. the spirit of a deimrted member of the 
family retuniin^ un<l taking up his abtxle in the head, chest, 
or stomach of a living man, and so causing sickness and 
death. If a man ilied sudtlenly, it was thought that he was 



' 'Jtmrii. \iu\. An'liip." rol. iii. p. 110, vol. iv. p. 1V4 : St. John, •Far 
t^i-t. vii|. i. |i|i. 71, >7 ; !»<•«■• km mi in rnikfrtou, vol. ii. p. 13:{ ; Mciurn, 
Vol. I. p. '27 f<. Srf iilvi l>o«>littlf, 'Chinese,' rol. i. p. IM*. 

• ShorlUml, 'TnnN. .>f N. Z. pj.. ■.•;, 114. r.'5 ; TaxLt. * .Ne« ZraUnd,' 
pp. l-*, \M. 
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eaten by the spirit that took him ; and though the soul of 
one thus devoured would go to the common spirit-land of 
the departed, yet it would have no power of speech there, 
and if questioned could but beat its breast. It completes 
this account to notice that the disease-inflicting souls of the 
departed were the same wliich possessed the living under 
more favourable circumstances, coming to talk through a 
certain member of the family, prophesying future events, 
and giving directions as to family affairs.^ Farther east, in 
the Georgian and Society Islands, evil demons are sent to 
scratch and tear people into convulsions and hystericH, to 
torment poor wretches as with barbed hooks, or to twint and 
knot inside them till they die writhing in agony. But mad- 
men are to be treated with great respect, as entered by 
a god, and idiots owe the kindness with which they are 
appeased and coaxed to the belief in their superhuman 
inspiration.^ Here, and elsewhere in the lower culture, 
the old real belief has survived which has passed into a 
jest of civilized men in the famous phrase of the ' inspired 
idiot' 

American ethnography carries on the record of rude races 
ascribing disease to the action of evil spirits. Thus the 
Dacotas believe that the spirits punish them for misconduct, 
especially for n^lecting to make feasts for the dead ; these 
spirits liave the power to send the spirit of something, as 
of a bear, deer, turtle, fish, tree, stone, worm, or deceased 
person, which entering the patient causes disease; the 
medicine-man's cure consists in reciting charms over him, 
singing ' He-le-li-lah, &&,' to the accompaniment of a 
gourd -rattle with beads inside, ceremonially shooting a 
symbolic bark representation of the intruding creature, 
sucking over the seat of pain to get the spirit out, and 

' Turner, •Polynesia,* p. 286. 

« Ellis, Tolyn. Res.' vol. L pp. 368, 896, Ac, toI. ii. pp. 193, '274; 
Cook, '3rd Voy.' vol. iii. p. 131. Details of tlie suprhuinun character 
ascrilxHl to weak or deranged ])ersons among other races, in Schoolcraft, 
part iv. p. 49 ; Martius, vol. i. ]>. 688 ; Meiners, vol. i. p. 828 : Waitz, vol. ii. 
p. 181. 
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firing guns at it as it is supposed to be esoaping.^ Such 
processes were in full vogue in the West Indies in the time 
of Columbus, when Friar Roman Pane put on record his 
quaint account of the native sorcerer pulling the disease off 
the patient's legs (as one pulls off a pair of trousers), going 
out of doors to blow it away, and bidding it begone to the 
mountain or the sea ; the performance concluding with the 
regular sucking-cure and the pretended extraction of some 
stone or bit of flesh, or such thing, which the patient is 
assured that his patron-spirit or deity (cemi) put into him 
to cause the disease, in punishment for neglect to build him 
a temple or honour him with prayer or offerings of goods.* 
Patagonians considered sickness as caused by a spirit enter- 
ing the patient's body ; ' they believe every sick person to 
be possessed of an evil demon; hence their physicians 
always carry a drum with figures of devils painted on it, 
which they strike at the bods of sick persons to drive out 
from the body the evil demon which causes the disorder.'* 
In Africa, according to the philosophy of the Basutos and 
the Zulus, the causes of disease are the ghosts of the dead, 
come to draw the living to themselves, or to compel them 
to sacrifice meat-offerings. They are recognized by the 
diviners, or by the patient himself, who sees in dreams the 
departed spirit come to torment him. Congo tribes in like 
manner consider the souls of the dead, passed into the ranks 
of powerful spirits, to cause disease and death among man- 
kind. Thus, in both these districts, medicine becomes an 
almost entirely religious matti»r of propitiatory sacrifice 
and prayer adtlressed to the disease-inflicting manes. The 

* Schonlcrmft, 'Indian Trilioii,' i«it i. ]•. 260, i«rt ii. ]>!•. 179, 199, 
I«rt iii. p. 499; M. EMtnun, 'DaUcoUIi.' i*|>. xxiii. 34. 41, 72. 8r« aUii 
G'^KK* *Coainierer of rrmim'H,' vi»l. ii. ]». 297 iCVMiiancliM) ; Morgan, 
*Iroquoiji,* p. 163; Sprint, |». 174 (Aht*-; K^edr. * Greif nUnd, ' ji. IM ; 
Cranz, p. 2«». 

' KomAn Tane. xix. in ' Lifr nf C<»li>n ' : in I*inkerton, vol. xiL p. 87. 

* D'Orbignv. 'L'Homme Anit-ncAin,' toI. ii. pp. 73, 1'>S: Muittcm, 
*pAU4(oniAn!«.' p. 180. Se« mlf^t J. C. Mulltr, pp. 2*j7. 231 iCah)w>: Sfiix 
and MartiuM, 'Bruilieii,' vol. i. p. 70. MArtiun. *Ktlim>g. Anxr.' vi»I. i. p. 64tf 
iMaciuiH . 
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Barolong give a kind of worship to deranged persons, as 
being under the direct influence of a deity ; while in East 
Africa thii explanation of madnesa and idiocy is simpla 
arid typical — 'he has tlcads.'^ Negroes of West Africa, on 
the supposition that an attack of illness has been caiused 
by Bome spiritual 1>eing, can ascertain to their satisfaction 
what manner of spirit has done it, and why. The patient 
may have neglecU^ liis *wong' or fetish-spirit, who has 
therefore made Iiim ill; or it may be his own *kla' or 
personal guardian-spirit^ who on lieing summoned eKplains 
that he has not l»een treated respectfully enough, &c. ; or 
it may be a 'sisa' or ghost of some dead man, who has 
taken this means of making known that he wants perhaps 
a gold ornament that was left behind when be died^ Of 
course, the means of cure will thefi be to satisfy the damanda 
of the spirit Another aspect of the negro doctrine of 
disease-epirita is displayed in the following description from 
Guinea, by the Bev. J. L. Wilson, the nibsionary* — *De' 
moniacal possessions are common, and the feats performed 
by those who are supposed to be under such influence are 
oertainly not unlike those descrihed in the New Testament 
Frantic gestures, convulsions, foaming at tlie mouth, feats 
of supernatural strength, furious ravings, bodily lacerations, 
gnashing of teeth, and other things of a similar character, 
may be witnessed in most of the cases which are supposed 
to be mider diabolical inlluenee/^ The remark several 
times m^e by travelleiB is no doubt true, that the spiritual- 
iatic theory of diaeaae has tended strongly to prevent 
progress in the medical art among the lower races. Thus 
among the Bodo and Uhimal of North*£ast India, who 
asoril>6 all dissases to a deity toinnenting tlie patient (or 
some impiety or neglect, the exorcists divine the offended 

» 0*«*lk 'lUintot/ p, 217: CdUwaj. *IUl t»f Ansiu«l«/ j*. H7. Ac ; 
Mjig}'&(« '8n4'AfHkt/ )>. 21, Arc. ; Burtoii, 'OuUid Ab/ r^^l ij, Jjp. !l20t 
864 ; St«Qn^ iti * Joum. Atithrop. last.' vol L 1871, |j* cxlm 

Biti«l*Q«eliiok«fti0ii/ Bmti>\ 1§5$, Ko, 2, (i. 139. 
• J. U Wlkoa, * W. Afr/ III!, iU. ass. 
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god and appease him with the promised sacrifice of a hog ; 
these exorcists are a class of priests, and the people have 
no other doctors.^ Where the world-wide doctrine of 
disease-demons has held sway, men's minds, full of spells 
and ceremonies, have scarce had room for thought of drugs 
and regimen. 

The cases in whicli disease-possession i>as8es into oracle- 
{>osscssion are especially connected with hysterical, convul- 
sive, and epileptic affections. Mr. Backhouse describes a 
Tasnianian native sorcerer, 'affected with fits of spasmodic 
conti-action of the muscles of one breast, which he attributes, 
as tliey do all other diseases, to the devil'; this malady 
served to prove his inspiration to his people.* Wlien Dr. 
Mason was preaching near a village of heathen Pwo, a man 
fell down in an epileptic fit, his familiar spirit having come 
over him to forbid the people to listen to the missionary, 
and he sang out his denunciations like one frantic. This 
man was afterwards converted, and told the missionary that 
* lie could not account for his fonner exercises, but that it 
certainly appeared to him aa though a spirit spoke, and he 
must tell wliat was communicated.' In this Karen district 
flourishes the native *wcc' or prophet, whose business is 
to work himself into the state in which he can see departed 
spirits, visit their distant home, and even recall them to the 
IxnIv. thus raising the dead; these wees are ner\'ous excit- 
ablo men. such as would become me<Iiums, and in giving 
oracles they go into actual convulsions.* Dr. Callaway's 
details of the state of the Zulu diviners are singularly in- 
structive. Their symptoms are ascrilxnl to possession by 
*amatongo' or ancestral spiriti^; the disease is common, 
from some it departs of it** own acconi. others have the 
gliost laid which causes it, and others let the affection take 
its course and l»econie prc»fe«sinnal diviners, wh(»se {Mwere 
nf findinji hi«lden thin<^ and ^ivini: apparently inaccessible 

' H.Hig«.»ii. 'AlK.r. t.f India,' i>|*. 163. 170. 

* Hackhuuae. * Austrmlu,' ]>. 103. 

* .Maaod. 'Kurnimh.' {•. 107, kc CroH, Lc i*. 306. 
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information are vouched for by native witnesses, who at the 
same time are not blind to their tricks and their failures. 
The most perfect description is that of a hysterical vision- 
ary, who liad 'the disease which precedes the power to 
divine.* This man describes that well-known symptom of 
hysteria, the heavy weight creepinj^ up within him to his 
shoulders, his vivid dreams, his waking visions of objects 
that are not there when he approaches, the songs that come 
to him without learning, the sensation of ilying in the air. 
This man was 'of a family who are very sensitive, and Ix;- 
come doctors.* ^ Persons whose constitutional unsoundness 
induces morbid manifestations are indeed marked out by 
nature to l)ecome seers and sorcerers. Among the Pata- 
gonians, patients seized with falling sickness or St. Vitus*s 
dance were at once selected for magicians, as chos(»n by the 
demons themselves who possessed, distorted, and convulsed 
them.- Among Siberian tribes, the shamans select chililren 
liable to conviilsions as suitable to be brought up to the 
profession, which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to.* Thus, even in the lower 
culture, a class of sickly brooding enthusiasts begin to have 
I that power over the minds of their lustier fellows, which 
j they have kept in so remarkable a way through the course 
of history. 

Morbid oracular manifestations are habitually excited on 
purpose, and moreover the professional sorcerer commonly 
exaggerates or wholly feigns them. In the more genuine 
manifestations tlie medium may be so intensely wrouglit 
upon by the idea that a possessing spirit is speaking from 
within him, that he may not only give this spirit's name and 
speak in its cliaracter, but possibly may in good faitli alter 
his voice to suit the spiritual utterance. This gift of spirit- 
utterance, which Udongs to ' ventrihxiuism ' in tiio ancient 
and proj>er sense of the term, of course lapses into sheer 

' CaUawav, ' Urli^^ioii of Ama/ulu,' i»|i. l.'sa, Ar . 2.M'. iiv. 
^ Filkner, ' raUgonia,' ]i. 116. S«e aiwi Koclivfort, 'lies Antilles,' p. 418 
^Cdiil'M.. 

' iieoTgi, ' Ki'iM im Ruu. Reich,* vol. i. p. 280 ; Mviners, vol. ii. p. 4b^. 
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trickery. But that the phenomena should Ixj thus artificially 
excited or di.shonestly counterfeited, rather confiruia than 
alters the present argument. Real or simulated, the details 
of oracle-possession alike illustrate popular Ixdiof. The 
Patagonian wizard l>egin9 his performance witli drumming 
and rattling till the real or protenthvl epileptic fit comes on 
by the demon entering liim, who then answers (juestions 
from within him with a faint and mouniful voice.' In 
Southern India and Ceylon the so-called * devil-dancers ' 
have to work themselves into paroxysms, to gain the inspi- 
ration whei*ehy they profe.'^s to cure their patients.'- So, 
with furious danoing to the music and chanting of the 
attenilants. the Ittnlo priest brings on the tit of maniacal in- 
spiration in which the deity tills liim and gives oracles 
through him.^ In Kamchatka the female shamans, when 
Hillukai cani«) down into them in a thundci-stttrm. wouhl 
prophesy: i»r, receiving spirits with a cry <»f *hush!* their 
twth chattered as in fever, and they wi»n» ready to ilivine.* 
Aniiing the Singplio nt South-Kast Asia, when the 'natzo' 
or ciMijurer is sent for Ui a sick |>atient,he calls on his *nat' 
or demon, th«» soul of a ileceased foreign prince. wh<i descends 
into him and gives lh«^ n»«iuired answer.^ In the Pacitic 
Islands, spirits of the d«'ail would enter for a time the Ijinly 
of a living man, inspiring him to di*<lare future events, or 
to extH'Ute some commi.ssitm fnun the higher deities. The 
symptoms of oracular pos.»*es.sion among savagi^s liave Ummi 
esjiecially well descrilKMl in this regi«'n <'f ihi* wtirld. Tlu- 
Fijian priest sits litoking steailtastly at a wliale's tooth 
ornament, amid deail silence. In a few minutes he 
tri'mMes. slight iwitchings of face and limits come on, 
whiih increase to strong convulsii»ns. with swelling of 
the veins, nmrmurs and solis. Now the gtid has entered 

• F.ilkner. I.e. 

* C'Al<iwi<U, ' r>nividi.tn I<iinpiap*i,' A]>p. : LnthAin. v.*]. ii. ]• \C'J. 
' II<Jk'^'n. 'AlM>r. of Iiiiii:!.' |.. 17J. 

• .St. Uir. • Kanit>cliiilk.i.' p. l*rs. 

* tU<*ti.iii, 'ik'^ll. A-i'ii.* \i»I. n. p. 32?. ^t- vul. iii. \*. 201. ' r-yclnilup**,' 
|>. 13V. Set! al»«» Kunicr, 'Guinea,' |». 6V. 
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him, and with eyes rolling and protniding, unnatural voice, 
pale face and livid lips, sweat streaming from every 
pore, and the whole aspect of a furious madman, he gives 
the divine answer, and then, the symptoms subsiding, he 
looks round with a vacant stare, and the deity returns to 
the land of spirits. In the Sandwich Islands, where the 
god Oro thus gave his oracles, his priest ceased to act or 
speak as a voluntary agent, but with his limbs convulsed, 
his features distorted and terrific, his eyes wild and strained, 
ho would roll on the ground foaming at the mouth, and 
reveal the will of the possessing god in shrill cries and 
sounds violent and indistinct, which the attending priests 
duly interpreted to the people. In Tahiti, it was often 
noticed that men who in the natural state showed neither 
ability nor eloquence, would in such convulsive delirium 
burst forth into earnest lofty declamation, declaring the will 
and answers of the gods, and prophesying future events, 
in well-knit harangues full of the poetic figure and meta- 
phor of the professional orator. But when the fit was over, 
and sober reason returned, the prophet's gifts were gone.^ 
Lastly, the accounts of oracular possession in Africa show 
the primitive ventriloc^uist in perfect types of morbid 
knavery. In Sofala, after a king's funeral, his soul would 
enter into a sorcerer, and speaking in the familiar tones 
that all the bystanders recognized, would give counsel to 
the new monarch how to govern his people.*^ Alnjut a 
century ago, a negro fetish -woman of Guinea is thus 
described in the act of answering an enquirer who has come 
to consult her. She is crouching on the earth, with her 
head IxJtween her knees and her hands up to her face, till, 
becoming inspired by the fetish, she snorts and foams and 
gasps. Then the suppliant may put his question, ' Will 
my friend or brother get well of this sickness ? ' — * What 
shall I give thee to set him free froiu his sickness (^ * and so 

* Ellis, ' poly II. Ri»H.' vol. i. pp. 352. 373; Mf>ert>iihoiit, * Voy.ij^i-, ' vol. i 
p. 479 ; Mariner, ' Tonj^ iHUndn, ' vol. i. p. 105 ; Williaiiis. ' Fiji,' vol. i. p. 373. 
3 Dos Santos, ' Ethiopia,' in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 686. 
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forth. Then tho fetish-woman answers in a thin, whistling 
voice, and with the old-fashioned idioms of generations 
past ; and thus tlie suppliant receives his command, perhaps 
to kill a white cock and put him at a four-cross way, or tie 
him up for the fetish to come and fetch him, or perhaps 
merely to drive a dozen wooden pegs into the ground, so to 
bury his friend's disease with them.* 

The details of demoniacal possession among liarbaric and 
civili/eil nations nee<l no elalwrate description, so simply 
do they continue the savage cases.* But tho state of tilings 
we notice here agrees with tho conclusion that the {H)sses- 
sion-theory belongs originally to the lower culture, and is 
gradually suixinw^led by higlier medical knowledge. Sur\'ey- 
ing its course through the middle and higher civilization, we 
shall notice iirst a tt^ndency to limit it to certain ])eculiar 
ami severe atlcctions, es]xK;ially connected with mental dis- 
order, such as epih»i)sy, hysteria, delirium, idiocy, madness; 
and after tliis a tendency to at)andon it altogether, in con- 
se«{uenco of the i)er8istent op{M)sition of the medical faculty. 
Among the nations of 8outh-East Asia. olts(*8sinn ami i)08- 
session by demons is strong at least in i>opuIar lielief. The 
Chinese attacked with dizziness, or loss of the use of his 
limbs, or other unaccountabh* disease, knows that he has 
lieen influenced by a malignant demon, or punished for some 
od'encc by a ileity whose name he will mention, or aHected 
by liis wife of a former existence, whost; spirit has after a 
lung search discovered him. Exorcism of counie exists, and 
when the evil spirit or influence is expelle<l. it is especially 
a]»t to enter some {)erson standing near ; hence the common 
saying. ' idle si>ectatora shoubl not l>e present at an exor- 
cism.' Divination by {>ossessed mediums is usual in China: 
among such is the professional woman who sits at a table in 
contomplatinn. till the soul of a decea.'^.Hl {»erson from whom 

* Riiinrr, 'CSuiDfA,' p. 57. Scv aIm SuinhAowr. I.e. ]>|i. l:j'J. i:{y; J. K. 
.Si-hlr^'i. ' Ewe-Slirachi',' p. xvi. 

- IVUiU fpim T«Ur i^t-. in Ci-tri-n. 'Finn. .Myth.' \*\*. 1(>4. 17:f. kc. ; 
lU-tun. ' l'4ychi>!«tgi(.*.' p. 1*0: fn>ni AbynHinU iu ^«rkyn^ ' Lifr in A..'ch. 

iixin. 
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communication is desired enters her body and talks through 
lier to the living ; also the man into whom a deity is brought 
by invocations and mesmeric passes, when, assuming the 
divine figure and attitude, he pronounces the oracle.^ In 
Burma, the fever-demon of the jungle seizes trespassers on 
bis domain, coid shakes them in ague till he is exorcised, 
while falls and apoplectic fits are the work of other spirits. 
The dancing of women by demoniacal possession is treated 
by the doctor covering their heads with a garment, and 
thrashing them soundly with a stick, the demon and not the 
patient being considered to feel the blows; the possessing 
spirit may be prevented from escaping by a knotted and 
charmed cord hung round the bewitched person's neck, and 
when a sufficient beating has induced it to speak by the 
patient's voice and declare its name and business, it may 
either be allowed to depart, or the doctor tramples on the 
patient's stomach till the demon is stamped to death. For 
an example of invocation and offerings, one characteristic 
story told by Dr. Bastian will suffice. A Bengali cook was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, which his Burmese wife declared 
was but a just retribution, for the godless fellow had gone 
day after day to market to buy pounds and pounds of meat, 
yet in spite of her remonstrances would never give a morsel 
to the patron-spirit of the town ; as a good wife, however, 
she now did her best for her suffering husband, placing near 
him little heaps of coloured rice for the ' nat,' and putting 
on his fingers rings with prayers addressed to the same 
offended being — * Oh ride him not ! ' — * Ah let him go ! ' 
— ' Grip him not so hard ! ' — * Thou shalt have rice ! ' — 
'Ah, how good that tastes!' How explicitly Buddhism 
recognizes such ideas, may be judged from one of the ques- 
tions ofiicially put to candidates for admission as monks or 
talapoins — ' Art thou afHicted by madness or the other ills 
caused by giants, witches, or evil demons of the forest and 
mountain?'^ Within our own domain of British India, 

> Doolittlo, •Chinih*'/ v<»l. I p. 148, vol. ii. pp. 110, 320. 

* BaatUn, 'Oe«tL Asii;!!,' vol. ii. pp. 103, 152, 381, 418, vol. iii. ]i. 247, 
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the possession-theory and the rite of exorcism belonging 
to it may be perfectly studied to this day. There the doc- 
trine of sudden ailment or nervous disease being due to a 
blast or possession by a * bhut/ or being, that is, a demon, 
is recognized as of old; there the old witch who has pos- 
sessed a man and made him sick or deranged, will answer 
spiritually out of his body and say who she is and where she 
lives; there the frenzied demoniac may be seen raving, 
writhing, tearing, bursting his bonds, till, subdued by the 
exorcLBt, his fury subsides, he stares and sighs, falls help- 
less to the ground, and comes to himself; and there the 
deities caused by excitement, singing, and incense to enter 
into men's bodies, manifest their presence with the usual 
hysterical or epileptic symptoms, and speaking in their own 
divine name and personality, deliver oracles by the vocal 
organs of the inspired medium.^ 

In the Ancient Babylonian-Assyrian texts, the exorcism- 
formulas show the doctrine of disease-demons in full de- 
velopment, and similar opinions were current in ancient 
Greece and Rome, to whose languages indeed our own owes 
the technical terms of the subject, such as * demoniac ' and 
'exorcist' Homer's sick men racke<I with {win are tor- 
mented by a hateful ilemon (<rrvy€po^ St ol cxP^e Salfiwi^). 
' Epilepsy ' (ev/Xi^if) wan, as its name imports, the ' seizure ' 
of the patient by a superhuman agent: the agent lieing 
more exactly defined in ' nympholeiwy,* the state of being 
suized or posst^HHetl by a nymph, i.e., rapt or entranced 
(i^M^oXiprTOf, lymphatus). The causation of mental de- 
rangement and delirious utterance by spiritual possession 
was an accepted tenet of Greek philosophy. To be insane 
was simply to have an evil spirit, as when Sokrates said of 
thi)8e who denied demonic or spiritual knowledge, that they 

kc. Sn> aUn Ikiwring, 'Siam,' vol. i. ]>. ]39 ; 'Jonrn. lod. Archi|i.' rol. ir. 
|>. 507. vol. vi. |i. 014 ; Turpiii. in l*iiikertiiu, vol. ii. |>. 761 : Kt-miifer, 
*.Ui«n/ ibiii. vt.l. vii. jip, 701, 730, kc. 

1 Ward. 'HindiNM.' vol. i. p. 155, v«il. ii. p. 183; KoljerU, 'Oriental 
Illuittrationt of the Kcriptures,' |». 529; lUatian, * K^l7cho|ngie,' \*\». 164, 
1^4 7. Hanakrit |«i^ha-gralia = demon -wizn re. p rwe j wion. Ancient eri- 
deuce in Piciet, 'Origium Indu-£uri>|t.* |iart ii. eh. v. 
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themselves were demoniac {Sai/xovav etprjX and Alexander 
ascribed to the influence of offended Dionysos the ungovern- 
able drunken fury in which he killed his friend Kleitos; 
raving madness was obsession or possession by an e\'il 
demon {KaKoSaifiovla). So the Boinans called madmen 
*larvati/ *larvarum pleni/ full of ghosts. Patients pos- 
sessed by demons stared and foamed, and the spirits spoke 
from within them by their voices. The craft of the 
exorcist was well known. As for oracular possession, its 
theory and practice remained in fullest vigour through 
the classic world, scarce altered from tlie times of lowest 
barbarism. Could a South Sea Islander have gone to Delphi 
to watcli the convulsive struggles of the Pythia, and listen 
to her raving, shrieking utterances, he would liave needed 
no explanation whatever of a rite so al)solutely in conformity 
with his own savage philosophy.^ 

The Jewish doctrine of possession^ at no time in its long 
course exercised a direct influence on the opinion (jf the 
civilized world comparable to that produced by the mentions 
of demoniacal possession in the New Testament. It is 
needless to quote here even a selection from the familiar 
passages of the Gosi)els and Acts wliich display the manner 
in which certain descril>ed symptoms were currently ac- 
counted for in public opinion. Regarding these dcKuiuents 
from an ethnographic point of view, it need only l>e said 
that they prove, incidentally but absolutely, that Jews and 
Christians at that time held the doctrine which had pre- 
vailed for ages Ijefore, and continued to i>revail for ages 
after, referring to possession and o])session l)y spirits the 
symptoms of mania, epilepsy, dumbness, delirious and 
oracular utterance, and other morbid conditions, mental and 
bodily.^ Modern missionary works, such as have l)een cited 

» HoiiKT. OdysH. V. 3l»6, x. 64 ; Pint. Phawlr. Tim. &c. : Pausjin. iv. 
27, 2 ; Xeii. Mem. I. i. ; PluUrch. Vit. Alex. ; De Oruc. Def. ; Luciau. 
Pliiloiweudes ; IVtioii. Arbiter, Snt. ; Ac, Ac. 

' Joaoph. Ant. Jiirl. viii. 2, 5. Eisciiiiiengi'r, * EiitdrcktoK .Tudenthum,* 
]Kirt ii. p. 454. Sec .Maury, p. 290. 

» Matth. ix. 32, xi. 18, xii. 22, x\ni. 1.5 : Murk, i. 23, ix. 17 ; I.uko, iv. 
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here, give the most striking evidence of the correspondence 
of these demoniac symptoms with such as may still be 
observed among uncivilized races. During the early 
centuries of Christianity, demoniacal possession indeed 
becomes peculiarly conspicuous, perhaps not from unusual 
prevalence of the animistic thcor}' of disease, but simply 
because a period of intense religious excitement brought it 
more than usually into ro<{uisition. Ancient ecclesiastical 
records describe, under the well-known names of *dse- 
moniacs' (oa</uow^o/u€voi), *i>os8e88e<r (KaT€xdfifvot), *ener- 
gumens* (ii'tpyaviJLci'oi), the class of ])cr8ous wiiose bodies 
are seize<l or possessed by an evil s])irit; such attacks 
being fre^iuently atlondeil witli great ci»mmotiuns and vexa- 
tions and disturluiiicos of the Ixxly, occasioning sometimes 
frenzy and madness, sometimes epileptic fits, and other 
violent tossings and contortions. Thest* energumens formed 
a recognize<l ]»art of an early Christian congregation, a 
standing-plai-e apart Iteing assigned Ut them in the church. 
The chun*ii indeed st'enis to have beim the princi]>al habita- 
tion of these alllicted creatures, they were m-cupietl out 
of service-time in such work as swee]>ing. daily UhhI was 
provide<l ft»r them, and they were under the charge of a 
s|»ecial order of clergy, the exorcists, whtkse religious func- 
tion wa.^ to ca.st out devils by prayer and adjurati(»n and lay- 
ing on of hanils. As to the usual symptoms of possession, 
Justin. Tertullian. Chry.Hostom, Cyril. Minucius. Cyprian, 
and other early Fathers, give copious de.scri])tions of demons 
entering into the bodies of men. disordering their health and 
minds, driving them to wander among the tombs, forcing 
them to writhe and wallow and rave and foam, howling and 
ileelaring their own dialxJical names by the patients' voices, 
but when overcome by conjuration or by blows administered 
to their victims, quitting the ImmHcs they had rntered, and 
acknowle<iging the {>agan deities to be but devils.' 

3:i, 39, vii. 33, viii. 27. ii. 3!*. tiii. 11 : .Inhu. x. 1*0: AiU, zvi. 16. ziz. 
n : Ao. 

' K«ii |{i-ui-iul t-\iiU-nc«* MHT l(iiigb«ni, * Aiiti(|uiu«i uf CliriBtiAD Church,' 
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On a subject so familiar to educated readers I may be 
excused from citing at length a vast mass of documents, 
barbaric in nature and only more or less civilized in circum- 
stance, to illustrate the continuance of the doctrine of pos- 
session and the rite of exorcism through tlie middle ages 
and into modem times. A few salient examples will suffice. 
For a type of medical details, we may instance the reciiK^s 
in the * Early English Leechdoms ' : a cake of the * thost * 
of a white hound baked with meal is to Ije taken against the 
attack by dwarves (i.e. convulsions); a drink of herbs 
worked up off clear ale with the aid of garlic, holy water, 
and singing of masses, is to be drunk by a fiend-sick patient 
out of a church-bell. Philosophical argument may be fol- 
lowed in the dissertations of tlie * Malleus Maleficarum,' 
concerning demons substantially inhabiting men and causing 
■ illness in them, enquiries which may be pursued under the 
auspices of Glanvil in the *Saducismus Triumphatus.' 
Historical anecdote bears record of the convulsive clair- 
voyant demon who possessed Nicola Aubry, and un<ler the 
Bishop of Laon's exorcism testified in an edifying manner 
to the falsity of Calvinism ; of Charles VI. of France, who 
was possessed, and whose demon a certain priest tried in 
vain to transfer into the ])odies of twelve men who were 
chained up to receive it; of the German woman at Elbin- 
gerode who in a fit of toothache wished the devil niiglit 
enter into her teeth, and who was posses.sed by six demons 
accordingly, which gave their names as Sclialk der 
Wahrheit, Wirk, Widerkraut, Myrrha, Knip, Stiip; of 
George Lukins of Yatton, whom seven devils tlirew into 
fits and talked and sang and barked out of, and who was 
delivered by a solemn exorcism ]>y seven clergymen at the 
Temple Church at Bristol in the year 1788.^ A strong 

book iii. ch. iv. ; Culmet, 'Dissertation sur Ics R.-(prit.*»' ; Muury, ' Magie,' 
kc ; Lecky, * Hint, of RationRliKin.' Among ]Mirticuliir ]iuKs;igfH iin> Tertull. 
A}x>log. 23 ; Do S|N>ctariilis, 26 ; ChrysoHtum. Iloniil. xxviii. in Matth. iv. ; 
Cyril Hiorosol. Cntech. zvi. 16 ; Minuc. FcL Octavius. zzi. ; Concil. Curthiig. 
iv. : kc., kc. 

* Details iu Cockayne, ' Leechdoms, kc, of Karly Engluml,' vul. i. ]•. .'560, 
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Bensc of the permanence of the ancient <loctrine may be 
gained from accounlH of the state of public opinion in 
Europe, from Greece and Italy to France, where within the 
last century derangement and hysteria were still i)opularly 
ascriVieil to possession and treated by exorcism, just as in 
the dark ages.^ In the year 1861, at Morzine. at the south 
of the I^ke of Geneva, there might Xm seen in full fury an 
epidemic of dialNilical ]K»ssessi()n worthy of a Ked Indian 
settlement or a negro kingtittm of West Africa, an outburst 
whicii the exorcisms of a suiiei-stitious priest had so aggra- 
vated that tiierc were a hundred and ten raving demoniacs 
in that single village.'- The fcdlowing is fmm a letter 
written in 1HG2 l»y Mgr. An(»uilli, a French missionary- 
bisliDp in China. * Lc croiriez-vous ? dix villages se sont 
converti.**. Ix» tliabic est furicux et fait les cent c<»uj»s. II y 
a eu, |>endant h»s i|uin/e jours tjue jc viens de j)reclier. cinq 
ou six possessions. Nos catt'*chum6nes avec I'eau Ix'uitc 
chassent les diuMes, gucrLs.'^ent les malades. J'ai vu des 
ch(»ses mervcilleuses. I^* (liable m'est dun grand secours 
pour convcrtir h»s ]>aiens. Comme au tem]>s de Xotre- 
Seigneur, ({Utiiipie jktc du mensonge, il ne imut semjH'cher 
de ilire la vi'ritr. Voyez ce pauvre jnissi'dr faisant niille 
contorsiuns et lUsant a grands cris: * rounpioi prOelics-tu 
la vraie religion f .le ne ]iuiM si»ullrir que tu m'enleves mes 
thsciples.* — *( omment lapiiclles-tu ?* lui demande le catc- 
chiste. Apn's «[uel«|ues lefus: "Jr suis renvovt- de Lucifer' 
— ■ L'i»mbien <'tes - vmis ? * — * Xi»us summes vingt - deux.* 
' L't'au lK*nite et le signe de la croix ont dt'livn' ce jiosscde.*' 
To concluile the .st»ries with a moilern spiritualistic instance, 

vnl. ii. p. M7. :ir'fi : Si'Mii^t-r, 'Malli-u^ M:iHicAiiiiii.' ]«rt ii. ; C«lmet, 
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'(^»ut>..tiiin- -ur rKfi«yi'|<i]i*ilit .' Jilt.. 'Sii(icr<«tititiir ; ' Kiicyclo]«etJia Itritiui- 
nira, Mli ••!. :ixt. ' rix^^fN-mu.' 
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' (iftunir, 'I/t-Uu lii'Ditrau iMx-Ncurienii-Suvle, 3nJc«l Taii*'. l9ti\|i. a^a. 
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one of those where the mediums feel themselvefi entered and 
scted though by a Bpirit other than their own soul* The 
Rev, Mr. Weftt of Philadelphia de&cribes how a OM*taiji pos- 
acaied medium went through the swoixl exereise, and fell 
down senseless ; when he came lo himself again, the spirit 
within him declared itself to be tlie aoul of a deceased ancestor 
of the minister's, who had fought and died in the Atneriean 
War.^ We in England now hardly hear of demoniacal posses- 
sion except as a historical doctrine of divines. We liave dis- 
carded from religious services the solemn ceremony of casting 
out devils from the bodies of the possessed, a rite to this day 
oliiciaUy retained in the Kituals of the Greek and Boman 
Churches. Caeee of diabolical influence alleged from time 
to time among ourselves are little noticed except by news- 
paper paragraphs on superstition and imposture. If, how- 
ever, we desire to understand the doctrine of possession, its 
origin and influence in the world, we must look beyond 
countries where public opinion has passed into this stage, 
and uiust study the demoniac theory as it still prevails in 
lower and lowest levels of culture. 

It has to be thoroughly understood that the changed aspect 
of tlie subject in modem opinion is not due to disappearance 
of the actual manifestations which early philosophy attri- 
buted to demoniacal influence. Hysteria and epilepsy, 
delirium and mania, and such like bodily and mental de- 
rangement, stul exist. Not only do they still exist, but 
among the lower races, and in superstitious district>s among 
the higher, they are still explained and treated as of old. It 
is not Loo mueli to assert that the dextrine of tlenioDiacal 
possession is kept up, substantially the same theory to 
account for substantially the same facts, by half the human 
race, who thus stand as cousistcnb representatives of their 
forefathers \m:k int*i primitive antiquity. It is in the 
civiliised world, under the influence of the medical doctrines 
which have been developing since classic times, tliat till 
early animistic theory of these morbid phenomena has ^ 

^ W«it« iti ^Sjiurilujd XelegmjiU/ dt»d bj BMtai). 
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gradually superseded by views more in aocoi-dance with 
modem science, to the great gain of our health and happi- 
ness. The transition which has taken place in the famous 
insane colony of Ghecl in Belgium is typical. In old days, 
the lunatics were carried there in crowds to be exorcised 
from their demons at the church of St. Dymphna ; to Gheel 
they still go, but the physician reigns in the stead of the 
iworcist. Yet wherever, in times old or new, demoniacal 
influences are brought forward to account for att'ections 
which scientific physicians now explain on a diifercnt 
principle, care must be taken not to misjudge the ancient 
dfictrine and its place in histtiry. As liehmging to the 
lower culture it is a {terfectly rational {»hilosophical theor}' 
to account for certain pathological facts. But just as 
mechanical astmnoniy gra<lually su])erseiled the animistic 
astronomy i»f the lower races, si» biological ]»athol(»gy gra- 
dually supersiMles animistic jiatholt^gy, the immediate o])cra- 
tion of |iersonal spiritual U^ings in lM>th cases giving ])Iace 
to the ojieration (»f natural proce.sses. 

We now (tass in the consideration of another great branch 
i»f the lower ndigii»n t»f the worM, a <levflopment (»f the 
SHiue principles of spiritual o{»eration with which we have 
liei'ome familiar in the stu«ly of the iM«*.session-theory. This 
is the doctrine of Fetishism. Centuries ago, the Portu- 
gMe.»»e in West Africa, noticing the veneration jMiiil by the 
negriH»s to certain objtK'ts. such as trees, lish, ]»lants, idols. 
lH*bbles. claws of lieasts. sticks and so forth, very fairly 
compareil these objects to the amulets or talismans with 
whirh thfv wert» tiiemselves familiar, andcalle<l themyiiVi^v 
or '(-hariii,* a word deriveil from Ijitin Mrfifim, in the 
wnse of * magically artful.* Mi»ib»ni Freiirh and Knglish 
ai|opt<»il this wor«l fri»m the rortuguese as fitiiht-, j^tM, 
altliough furiously enough Uith languages ha<i alrea<ly {nw 
sessetl the word fi»r ages in a ilitferent sense. OM Frenrh 
/'Uti-^, 'well made, lieautiful.' which OM Knglish adopted 
as /■///»'. 'well made, neat.' It occurs in the commonest of 
all i{Uotati4»ns from Chaucer: 
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* And Freiucli iche sp&k fut faire Kadfiiyd^f 

AtiuT the iscole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For FreoBch of Parys waa to hire unknowe/ 

The President de Broesee, a most origLoal thinker of the 
18th century, Btnick by the descriptioos of the African wor- 
ship of material and terrestrial objects, introduced the word 
F^ticiuame as a general deecriptive term/ and since then it 
has Dbtained great currency by Comte*s use of it to denote 
a general theory of primitive religion, in which external 
objects are regarded as animated bj a life analogous to 
man's. It seems to me» however, more convenient to nee 
the word Animism for the doctrine of spirits in general, and 
to confine the word Fetishism to that subordinate department 
which it properly belongs to, namely^ the doctrine of spirits 
embodied in, or attached to, or conveying influence through^ 
certain material objects. Fetishism will he taken as in- 
cluding the worship of ' stocks and stonesy' and thence it 
ptnea by an imperceptible gradation into Idolatry. 

Any object whatsoever may be a fetish. Of course, among 
the endless muUitude of objects, not as we should say 
physically active, but to which ignorant men ascribe mys* 
terious power, we are not to apply indiscriminately the idea 
of their being considered vessels or vehicles or instrumenta 
ol spiritual beings. They may be mere signs or tokens set 
up to represent ideal notions or ideal beings, as fingers or 
sticks are set up to represent numbers. Or they may be 
symbolic cliarms working by imagined conveyance of their 
special properties, as an iron ring to give firmnesSi or a 
Idtes foot to give swift flight. Or they may be merely re- 
garded in soma undefined way as wondrous omamenti or 
curiosities. The tendency runs through all human nature 
to collect and admii« objeeta remarkable in beauty, form, 
quality, or scaroeneas. Tba ahelveaof ethnological museums 
show heaps of the objects which the lower races treasure up 

^ (C. dt B fp— , ) 'Dii mllM iim tliniz f^^ti^shM cm fsfrntl^b d« r«iiciffnii« 
fttUgte 4» VMfifp^ lYiM k religkQ istnerit de ITigriuir/ 1700. (D« 
BrottM tttlifoM th« ward /INdU o«ui«ot«il vf th ^mi/4$, foium. J 
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and hang about their pcraunH — teeth and claws, roots and 
berries, shells and stones, and the like. Now fetishes are in 
great measure selected from among such things as these, and 
the principle of their attraction for savage minds is clearly 
the same which still guides the superstitious peasant in 
collecting curious trifles *for luck.' The principle is one 
which retains its force in far higher ranges of culture than 
the peasant's. Comj)are the Ostyak'a veneration for any 
peculiar little stone he has ])icked up, with the Chinese love 
of collecting curious varieties of tortoise-shell, or an old- 
fashioned English conchologist H delight in a reversed shell. 
The turn of mind which in a Gold-Coast negro would mani- 
fest itself in a museum of monstrous and most potent 
fetishes, might imjiel an Englishman to collect scarce 
poHtage-stam])s or ([ueer walking-sticks. In the love of 
abnormal curiosities there shows itself a craving for the 
marvcll(»us. an endeavour to get free from the tedious sense 
of law and uniformity in nature. As to the lower races, 
were evidence more jdentiful as to the exact meaning they 
attach to objects which they tn>at with mysterious respect, 
it would very likely apjtear more often and more certainly 
than it does now, that these objects seem to them connected 
with the action of spirits, so as to ])C, in the strict sense in 
which the wonl is here used, real fetishes. Ihit this must 
not be taken for grantiMl. To elu.ss an object as a fetish, 
demands ex{ilicit statement that a spirit is considered as 
emliodied in it t»r acting through it or communicating by it, 
or at least that the |)eople it lielongs to do habitually think 
this of such objects; or it must lie shown that the object 
is treateil as having personal consciousness and iK)wer, is 
talked with. worshipi>ed. praye<l to. sacrificed ti». petted or 
ill-treateil with reference to its i»asl or future Ivliaviour to 
its votaries. In the instances now selecteil, it will be seen 
that in one way or another they more or less satisfy such 
conditions. In investigating the exact significance of fetishes 
in use amung men, .<avage or more civili/e<l, the i)eculiar 
ditliculty is to know whether the etl'ect of tlie oliject is 

II. — L 
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thought due to a whole personal spirit embodied in or 
attached to it, or to some less definable influence exerted 
through it. In some cases this point is made clear, but 
in many it remains doubtful 

It will help us to a clearer conception of the nature of a 
fetish, tp glance at a curious group of notions which con- 
nect a disease at once with spiritual influence, and with the 
presence of some material object. They are a set of illus- 
trations of the savage principle, that a disease or an actual 
disease-spirit may exist embodied in a stick or stone or 
such-like material object. Among the natives of Australia, 
one hears of the sorcerers extracting from their own bodies 
by passes and manipulations a magical essence called 
'boylya,' which they can make to enter the patient's body 
like pieces of quartz, which causes pain there and consumes 
the flesh, and may be magically extracted either as invisible 
or in the form of a bit of quartz. Even the spirit of the 
waters, ' nguk-wong6^' which had caused an attack of 
erysipelas in a boy's leg (he had been bathing too long 
when heated) is declared to have been extracted by the 
conjurers from the aflfected part in the shape of a sharp 
stone.^ The Caribs, who very distinctly referred diseases 
to the action of hostile demons or deities, had a similar 
sorcerer's process of extracting thorns or splinters from the 
affected part as the peccant causes, and it is said that in 
the Antilles morsels of stone and l)one so extracted were 
wrapped up in cotton by the women, as protective fetishes 
in childbirth.- The Malagasy, considering all diseases as 
inflicted by an evil spirit, consult a diviner, whose method 
is often to remove the disease by means of a 'faditra;' 
this is some object, such as a little grass, ashes, a sheep, a 
pumpkin, the water the patient has rinsed his mouth with, 
or what not, and when the priest has counted on it the evils 

' Grey, 'Aiifitraiia,' vol. ii. ]i. 337; Eyre, 'Australia,' vol. ii. p. 382; 
Oldfield in *Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol iii. i». 235, &c. ; G. F. Moore, *Vocab. of 
8. W. Austr.' pp. 18, 98, 103. See Bonwick, 'TasmAniaus,' p. 195. 

* Rocherort, 'Ilea AnUlK' pp. 419, 508; J. G. Uuller, pp. 173, 207. 217. 
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tiiat may injure the patient, and charged the faditra to take 
them away for ever, it is thrown away, and the malady with 
it.^ Among tliose strong believers in disease-siiirits, the 
Dayaks of Borneo, the priest, waving and jingling charms 
over the atrected part of the patient, pretends to extract 
stones, splinters, and bits of rag, which he declares are 
spirits ; of such evil spirits he will oc^casionally bring half- 
a-dozen out of a man's stomach, and as he is paid a fee of 
six gallons of rice for each, he is prolvibly di8|)08ed (like a 
chiropodist under similar circumstances) to extract a good 
many.- The most instructive accounts of this kind are 
those which reach us from Africa. Dr. Callaway has taken 
down at length a Zulu account of the meth(Ml of stopping 
out disease cause<l by spirits of the dead. If a widow is 
tnmbleil ]»y her late hus1iand*s gliost coming and talking to 
her night after night as though still alive, till her health is 
allected and she U»gins to wastt* away, they find a 'nyanga' 
or s«jrc«*rer who can I Mir i»ut llio ilisease. lie bids her not 
lose the spittle collected in her mouth while she is dream- 
ing, antl gives htT medicine to chew when she wakes. Then 
he goes with her to lay the *iu»ngo/ or gho.st; {Kirhaps 
he shuts it up in a bulb of the inkomfe plant, making a 
iiole in the side of this, putting in the medicine and the 
tlream-spittle, closing the hole with a slopi»er, and re- 
planting the bulb. Leaving the place, he charges her not 
to look liack till she gets home. Thus the dream is Itarreil ; 
it may still come iK'casionally, but no longer infests tiie 
Woman : the doctor prevails over tin* dead man as regards 
tliat ilream. In other cases the cure of a sick man attacked 
by the ancestral spirits may lie etVwted with some of his 
blooil put inti) a hole in an anthill by the dcxtor. who closes 
i\\v hole with a stone, and departs without looking liack; or 
liie patient may 1k» scaritied ovrr the painful place, and the 
WihmI put into tlie mouth of a fro-j. caught for the pur{Kjso 
and carrieil iKick. So thf di.s(^•i^i* is barred out from the 

» Ellii. •M.Ml.ii,M*rur.' v.-l, i. |,|.. T2\. 232. 421». 
' St. .l*ihn, * Fikr East,' vol. i. \*. 'Jll, m« 72. 
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man.^ In West Africa, a case in point is the practice of 
transferring a sick man's ailment to a live fowl, which is set 
free with it, and if any one catches the fowl, the disease 
goes to him.- Captain Burton's account from Central Africa 
is as follows. Disease being possession by a spirit or ghost, 
the 'mganga' or sorcerer has to expel it, the principal 
remedies being drumming, dancing, and drinking, till at 
last the spirit is enticed from the body of the patient into 
some inanimate article, technically called a ' keti ' or stool 
for it. This may be an ornament, such as a peculiar bead 
or a leopard's claw, or it may be a nail or rag, which by 
being driven into or hung to a ' devil's tree ' has the effect 
of laying the disease-spirit. Or disease-spirits may be ex- 
tracted by chants, one departing at the end of each stave, 
when a little painted stick made for it is flung on the 
ground, and some patients may have as many as a dozen 
ghosts extracted, for here also the fee is so much apiece.* 
In Siam, the Laos sorcerer can send his 'phi phob' or 
demon into a victim's body, where it turns into a fleshy or 
leathery lump, and causes disease ending in death.* Thus, 
on the one hand, the spirit-theory of disease is seen to 
be connected with that sorcerer's practice prevalent among 
the lower races, of pretending to extract objects from 
the patient's body, such as stones, bones, balls of hair, 
&a, which are declared to be causes of disease conveyed 
by magical means into him; of this proceeding I have 
given a detailed account elsewhere, under the name of 
the 'sucking-cure.'* On the other hand, there appears 
among the lower races that well-known conception of a 
disease or evil influence as an individual being, which may 
be not merely conveyed by an infected object (though this 
of course may have much to do with the idea), but may be 

' Callaway, * Religion of Amazulu,' p. 314. 

« SUriuhau-ser, I.e. i». 141. See also Steere, ' East Afr. Tril)e8,' in * Journ. 
Anthrop. Soc.' vol. i. j> cxlviii. 

' Burton. 'Central Africa,* vol. ii. p. 352. See 'Siudb,' p. 177. 

^ Hastiau, 'Ocstl. Asien,' vol. iii. ]i. 275. 

* ' Early IliMt. of Mankind, 'cb. x. See Baatiau, ' Meniicb,' vol ii. )>. 116, kc. 
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removed by actual transfer from the patient into some other 
animal or object. Thus Pliny informs us how pains in the 
stomach may 1)C cured by transmitting the ailment from the 
patient s body into a puj»j>y or duck, which will probably 
die of it ;^ it is considered Ijaneful to a Hindu woman to be 
a man s third wife, wherefore the precaution is taken of 
first betrothing him to a tree, which dies in her stead;* 
after the birth of a Chinese baby, its father s trousers are 
iiung in the room wrong side up, that all evil influences 
may enter into them instead of into the child.^ Modem 
folklore still clierishes such ideas. The etimographer may 
still study in the 'white witchcraft' of European i)ca8antB 
the arts of curing a man's fever or headache by transferring 
it to a crawfish or a bird, or of getting rid of ague or gout 
or warts by giving them to a willow, elder, fir, or ash-tree, 
with suitable charms, '(loe morgen, olde, ick geef oe de 
Knlde,' '(fOilen AU»nd, Herr Fh^ler, hior bring ick mien 
FeUfr, ick bind em di an un<l gah davan,' ' Ash-tree, 
ashen tree, pray buy this wart of me/ and so fortli ; or of 
nailing or ]ilugging an aihuent into a tree-trunk, or con- 
veying it away by some of the {Mitient s hair or nail-i»arings 
or some such thing, and so burying it. Looking at these 
pn»cet>dings from a moral point of view, the practice of 
transferring the ailment to a knot or a lock o( hair and 
burying it is the most harnUess, but another device is a 
very {pattern of wickeil selfishness. In England, warts may 
Ih» toiicheil eacli with a i)ebbh\ an<I the |M*bbles in a hag left 
on the road to ehurcii. to give up their ailments to the un- 
lucky tinder: in (termany, a plaister from a sore may be 
Iff I at a cross- way in transfer the ili.<*ease to a passer-by ; 
I am told on me<Iical authority that the Ininclies (»f flowers 
which children i»fl'er to travellers in .Soutl»*ni Eur(»{ie are 
souietimes intended for the ungracious pur]H»sc (»f sending 
some disease away from tlieir homes.* One ease of this 

* riin. XXX. 14, 20. dnhiii. •I)t« Var. Renini.' cAp. xliii. 

* Wunl. 'HiiuliMm.* viil. i. p. ia4, vol. ii. p. 247. 
^ I><N>littIi\ 'ChineHe,* vol. i. p. 122. 

* Crimro. ' 1>. M/ pi*. 1118 2:i: Wnttkr. * VolkMbeiffUiiU-.' p|i. 1.'.5 70; 
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group, mentioned to me by Mr. Spottiswoode, is particu- 
larly interesting. In Thuringia it is considered that a 
string of rowan-berries, a rag, or any small article, touched 
by a sick person and then hung on a bush l)eside some 
forest path, imparts the malady to any person who may 
touch this article in passing, and frees the sick person from 
the disease. This gives great probability to Captain Bur- 
ton's suggestion that the rags, locks of hair, and what not, 
hung on trees near sacred places by the superstitious from 
Mexico to India and from Ethiopia to Ireland, are depo- 
sited there as actual receptacles of disease; the African 
'devil's trees' and the sacred trees of Sindh, hung with 
rags through which votaries have transferred their com- 
plaints, being typical cases of a practice surviving in lands 
of higher culture. 

The spirits which enter or otherwise attach themselves to 
objects may be human souls. Indeed one of the most 
natural cases of the fetish-theory is when a soul inhabits or 
haunts what is left of its former body. It is plain enough 
that by a simple association of ideas the dead {lerson is 
imagined to keep up a connexion with his remains. Thus 
we read of the Mandan women going year after year to take 
food to the skulls of their dead kinsfolk, and sitting by the 
hour to chat and jest in their most endearing strain with 
the relics of a husband or child ; ^ thus the Guinea negroes, 
who keep the Innies of parents in chests, will go to talk 
with them in the little huts which serve for their tomljs.* 
And thus, from the savage who keeps an<l carries with his 
household property the cleaned bones of his forefathers,^ to 



Brand. ' Pop. Ant.* v<.l. ii. p. 375. vol. iii. y. 2.S6 ; Halliwell, 'Pi.p. Khynics.' 
p. 208; K. Hunt. * Top. Romances,' 2nd SerieH, ]». 211; Hylton-CavuUiust, 
' Warend och Win1;irno,* vol. i. p. 173. It is Hai<i, huvuvrr. thftt rags 
fasteneil on tii-t'K 1»y G3'|iKii>H, wliieh ita.sHcn-by avoid with horror us having 
diivaiH'N thn<i kinncl into thom. arc only 8i;^n.H left for the infonuatiou of 
fellow vii;;nintN ; Lii-liich. ' I)i«' Zigi*unrr,' p. 96, 

> Catlin, * y. A. Indi.infl.' vol. i. |i. 90. 

• J. L WilHon, • W. Afrini.' p. 3JM. 

' Meiiien, 'Geich. der Rel.* voL i. \k 306 ; J. O. MiUler, p. 209. 
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the mourner among ourselves wIkj goes to weep at the grave 
of one beloved, imagination keeps together the personality 
and the relics of the dead. Here, then, is a course of 
thought open to the animistic thinker, leading him on from 
fancied association to a l)elief in the real presence of a 
spiritual l)eing in a material object. Thus there is no 
difficulty in understanding how the Karens thought the 
spirits of the dead might come l>ack from the other world 
to reanimate their bodies;' nor iiow the Marian islanders 
should have kept the drie<l l)odies of tiieir dead ancestors 
in their hut« as household gods, and even expected them to 
give oracles out of their skulls;- nor how tlie soul of a 
dead Carib might be thought to abide in one of iiis lx)ne8, 
taken from the grave and carefully wrapi>ed in cotton, in 
which state it could answer questions, and even bewitch an 
enemy if a morsel of his property were wrapi>ed up with it;* 
nor how the dead Santal should Ix' sent to his fathers by the 
ceremony of committing to the sacred river morsels of his 
skull from the funeral-pile.* Such ideas are of great interest 
in studying the burial rites of mankind, especially the habit 
of keeping relics of the dead as vehicles of superhuman 
power, and of even preserving the whole bmly as a mummy, 
as in Peru and Eg}'pt. The conceptitm of such human 
relics becoming fetishes, inhabited or at least acted through 
by the souls which formerly lielonge*! to them, will give a 
rational explanation of much relic-worHhip other\vise olwcure. 
A further stretch of imagination enables the lower races 
to associate the souls of the dead witli mere objects, a 
practice which may have had its origin in the merest child- 
ish make-lielieve. but which wouM lead a thorough savage 
animist straight on to the concei>tion of the soul entering 

* MaMin. Kiiri'iis. I.o. \k 'lt\\. 
'' Mfiiifrv. vul. ii. yy. 7 1*1 3. 

■ Kiichrriirt. *Ilt^ AiililliJ*.' i». 413. S«^f MortiuM, *£thnr>};. Amcr.*M»l. i. 
p. 4S5 (YnmaiiAfl nwiillftw t%9\\rn of i\er*»asct\ witli lii]iMi. tli:it hi* may lire 
Affkin in tlit'm . 

* Hunter. 'Rural Iknpil.' y. 210. Se« lUntiau. ' riycbulogic,' p. 78; 
J. G. MulKr. 'Anirr. rrnl.' i^i. "JOP. liCJ, 26tf, 101. 119. 
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the object as a bodj* Mr. Barwiii mvf two Malay womoo 
in Keeling bland who held a wooden spoon dressed in 
dothefi like a doU ; this gpoon bad been carried to the grave 
of a dead man, and Leeotiiiiig inspired at full moon, in fact 
lunatio, it danced about eonviilsively like a table or a bat 
at a modem 6pirit-»eanc^.^ Among the Salish Indiana 
Or^on« the conjurers bring back men's lost souls bs littl 
itonei or bones or splinters, and pretend to pass them down 
through the tops of tlieir heads into their hearts, but great 
care muBt be taken to remove the spirits of any dead 
people that may be in the lot, for the patient receiving one 
would die.* There are indigenous Kol tribes of India who 
work otit this idea curiously in bringing baek the soul of a 
deceased man into Uie house after the funeral, apparently 
to be worshipped as a household spirit; while some catch 
the spirit re^embodied in a fowl or fish, the Binjwar of llae* 
pore bring it borne in a pot of water, and the Bunjia in 
pot of flour.* The Chinese hold such theories with extreme 
distinctness, conaidering one of a man's three spirits to 
up its alx>de in tlie ancestral tablet, where it receive 
me«»sages and worship from the survivors; while the long 
keeping of the dead man's gilt and lacquered coffin, and the 
reverence and olTerings continued at the tomb, are connectedj 
with the thought of a spirit lingering about the cor 
Consist^eut with these quaint ideas are ceremonies in vo 
in China, of bringing home in a cock (live or artificial) the 
spirit of a man deceased in a distant plat^, and of euticing^ 
into a sick man's coat the departing spirit whicli has already 
left his body, and so conveying it back * Tatar folklore 
illustrates the idea of Boul*embodiuient in the qtiaiut but 
intelligible story of the demoD^giant who could not lie iihun» 
for he did not keep his soul in his body, but in a twelve- 

1 Ikrwift, ' JouniA)/ p. 45t. 

' Btatku. 'Mcmioti/ voU iL p. ?t20. 

' ' R#po?i of Jabtm)]»of« Kibtiologicd Commit t««/ K«^M!irt, l$rt^, p«rt L 

* DooUtlta, *OWttti«,' TdL i jfji. l&l, 207. U14, vol it ik 401 ; wm Pkl)>. 
* tUUgjuD 6m ilt«« Oyaitmi.* {wt i {i. 60, p«n il p. 101. 
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headed snake carried in a bag on hiB horse's back ; the hero 
finds out the secret and kills the snake, and then the giant 
dies too. This tale is curious, as very likely indicating the 
original sense of a well-known group of stories in European 
folklore, the Scandinavian one, for instance, where the giant 
cannot 1x3 niaile an end of, l)ecause he keeps his heart not 
in his body, but in a duck s egg in a well far away ; at last 
the young champion finds the egg and crushes it, and the 
giant bursts.^ Following the notion of soul-enilxxUnient 
into civilizeil times, we learn that ' A ghost may l)e laid for 
any term less than an hundred years, and in any place or 
body, full or empty ; as, a solid oak — the pommel of a sword 
— a l>arrel of Ix^er, if a yeoman or simple gentleman— or a 
pipe of wine, if an eH(|uirc or a justice/ This is from 
Grose's liantcring description in the 18th century of the art 
of ' laying ' ghosts,- and it is one of the many good instances 
of articles of serious savage belief surviving as jests among 
civilizeil men. 

Tims other spiritual l)eings, roaming free about the world, 
find fetish-objects to act through, to embody themselves in, 
to present tiiem visibly to their votaries. It is extremely 
difficult to draw a distinct line of separation between the 
twu prevailing sets of ideas relating to spiritual action 
through what we call inanimate objects. Theoretically we 
can distinguish the notion of the object acting as it were by 
the will and force of its own proper soul or spirit, from the 
notion of some foreign spirit entering its sulistance or act- 
ing on it from without, and so using it as a body or instru- 
ment. Kut in practice these conceptions blend almost 
inextricably. This state of tilings is again a confirmation 
of tlie theory of animism tiere atlvanced. which treats both 
sets of ideas as similar developments of the same original 

* CMtren, 'Finn. Myth.* ]>. 187: Dasent. 'Nunw Tain,* i*. 69: Uue, 
'Th'iQund and One XighUi,* vol. iii. {•. 316; Grimoi, ' I>. M.' ]•. 1033. 
Se« alflii BAHtiAD, * Pnychdltifci**.' p. ''^IS. Eiienineiigtr. 'Jurl^nthnm.* |«rt 
iL J.. :w. 

» Brand, 'Piiii. Aut.* vol. iii. j.. 72. 
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idea, that of the human soul, so that they may well shade 
imperceptibly into one another. To depend on some 
typical descriptions of fetishism and its allied doctrines in 
different grades of culture, is a safer mode of treatment than 
to attempt too accurate a general definition. 

There is a quaint story, dating from the time of Columbus, 
which shows what mysterious personality and power rude 
tribes could attach to lifeless matter. The cacique Hatuey, 
it is related, heard by his spies in Hispaniola that the 
Spaniards were coming to Cuba. So he called his people 
together, and talked to them of the Spaniards — how they 
persecuted the natives of the islands, and how they did such 
things for the sake of a great lord whom they much desired 
and loved. Then, taking out a basket with gold in it, he 
said, ' Ye see here their lord whom they serve and go after ; 
and, as ye have heard, they are coming hither to seek this 
lord. Therefore let us make him a feast, that when they 
come he may tell them not to do us harm.' So they danced 
and sang from night to morning before the gold-basket, and 
then the cacique told them not to keep the Christian's lord 
anywhere, for if they kept him in their very bowels they 
would have to bring him out ; so he bade them cast him to 
the bottom of the river, and this they did.^ If this story 
be thought too good to be true, at any rate it does not 
exaggerate authentic savage ideas. The *maraca* or cere- 
monial rattle, used by certain rude Brazilian tribes, was an 
eminent fetish. It was a calabash with a handle and a hole 
for a mouth, and stones inside ; yet to its votaries it seemed 
no mere rattle, but the receptacle of a spirit that spoke from 
it when shaken ; therefore the Indians set up their maracas, 
talked to them, set food and drink and burned incense be- 
fore them, held annual feasts in their honour, and would 
even go to war with their neighbours to satisfy the rattle- 
spirits' demand for human victims.' Amonp the North 
American Indians, the fetish-theory seems involved in that 

^ Herrcra, ' Hist df las Iiidias Occiden tales/ IVc. i. iz. 3. 
" Ler>', Bn'-Mil, i-. '2A[f : J. <J. .Miillcr, pp. 210, 262. 
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remarkable and general proceeding known as getting 
'medicine/ Each youth obtains in a vision or dream a 
sight of his medicine, and considering how thoroughly the 
idea prevails that the forms seen in visions and dreams are 
spirits, this of itself shows the animistic nature of the 
matter. The medicine thus seen may be an animal, or |)art 
of one, such as skin or claws, feather or shell, or such a 
thing as a ])lant, a stone, a knife, a pipe; this object he 
must obtain, and thenceforward through life it becomes his 
protector. Considered as a vehicle or receptacle of a spirit, 
its fetish-nature is shown in many ways ; its owner will do 
homage to it, make feasts in its honour, sacrifice horses, 
dogs, and other valuable objects to it or its spirit, fast to 
appease it if ofTended, have it buried with him to conduct 
him as a guardian -spirit to the happy )iunting-gn)undB. 
Beside these special protective olyects, the Indians, e8j»ociaIly 
the medicine-men (the word is French, 'malecin,* applied 
to tliese native dwtors or conjurers, and since stretched to 
take in all that concerns their art), use multitudes of other 
fetishes as means of s])iritual influence.^ Among the 
Turanian tribes of Nortliem Asia, where Castren describes 
the idea of spirits contained in material objects, to which 
they liclong. and wherein they dwell in the same incompre- 
hensible way as the souls in a man's Ixnly. we may notice 
the Ost yak's worship of olijects of scarce or i»eculiarquahty. 
and also the connexion of tlie sliamans or sorcerers with 
fetish-objects, as wliere ttic Tatars consider the innumer- 
able rags and tags, bells and bits of iron, that adorn the 
sliaman's magic costume, to contain s]>irits helpful to their 
owner in his magic craft.- John Bell, in liis journey across 
Asia in 1719, relates a story which well illustrates Mongol 
ideas as to the action of self-moving objects. A certain 
Kussian merchant told him that once some ]»iece8 of damask 

' Schoulonft. 'Indian Tribes*: W«itz. vol. iii. ; Catlin, *N. A. lnd.'voLi. 
I^ 36; KeAting. *Nftmtire,* vol. i. ]>. 4'Jl ; J. O. Muiler. i>. 74, *c. Sm 
Cnnx. 'GrunUnd,' p. 274. 

* CMtr^n. 'Finn. Myth.' p^ 16*i. 221, 390 ; Meinen, vol. i. \k 170. 
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were stolen out of his tent. He oomplaiiied* and tho 
Kutuchtu Lama ordered the proper steps to be taken to find 
out the thieL One of the Lamaa kK»k a bench with four 
feet, and after turning it several times in different directions, 
at last it pointed directly to the tent where the stolen goods 
la J conoealed. The Lama now mounted astride the bench, 
and soon carried it> or, as was commonly believed* it carried 
him, to the very tent, where he ordered the damask to }je 
produced. The demand was directly complied with : for it 
is vain to such cases to offer any excuse.* 

A more recent account from Central Africa may be placed 
as a pendant to this Asiatic account of divination by a fetuih^ 
object. The Kev. H. Rowley says of the Manganja, that 
they believed the medicine-men could impart a power for 
good or evil to objects either animate or inanimate, which 
objects the people feared^ though they did not worBhip tliem. 
This miasionary once saw this art employed to detect the 
thief who haci stolen some com. The people assembled 
round a large fig-tree. The niagioian, a wild^looking man« 
produced two sticks, like our broomsticks, which after 
mysterious manipulation and gibberish he delivered to four 
young men, two holding each stick A zebra*tail and a 
oakhaab -rattle were given to a young man and a tioy. The 
medicine-man rolled himself about in hideous fashion, and 
clianted im unoeaaing incantation; the bearers of the tdl 
and rattle went round the ntick-holders, and shook these 
implements over their heads. After a while the men' with 
the slickti had spai^modic twitchingB of the arms and lega, 
these inereatti^d nearly to convulsions, they foamed at tlie 
mouth, their eyes Bcemed starting from their heads, they 
realised to the full the idea of demoniacal poeaaisioiL 
Aooording to the tuttive notion, it wa« the sticks whieli were 
pofisenaed primarily, aud through them the meu^ why could 
hardly liold them. Tht^ sticks whirled and dragged the DIM] 
round and roimd like !nad, throiij^h bush and thorny shrub, 
and over every olist&(di% nr>lhini; stoppe<l them, their bodies 
* Bdl, ill PiJikirtou, vol vil. IK at:- 
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were torn and bleeding; at last they caine back to the 
assembly, whirled round again, and rushed down the path 
to fall panting and exhausted in the hut of one of a chief's 
wives, the sticks roUingto her very feet, denouncing her as 
the thief. She denied it, but the medicine-man answered, 
•The spirit has declared her guilty, the spirit never lies.' 
However, the * muavi ' or ordeal-poison was administered 
to a cock, as deputy for the woman ; the l>ird threw it up, 
and she was ac<|uitted.^ 

Fetishism in the lower civilization is thus by no means 
confined to the West African negro with whom we specially 
associate the term. Yet, what with its l»eing in fact ex- 
tremely prevalent there, and what with the attention of 
foreign oliservers having been ]»articularly drawn to it, the 
accountss from West Africa are certainly the fullest and 
most minute on reconl. The late Professor Waitz's 
generalizati<m of the ])rinci]>le involved in these is much to 
the puriKise. He thus descriU'S the ni»gros conception 
<»f his fetish. 'According to his view, a spirit dwells or can 
dwidl in every sensible object, and often a very great ami 
mighty one in an insignificant thing. This spirit he does 
not consider as iMUind fast and unchangealdy to the cor]>oreal 
thing it dwells in, Imt it has only its usual or ])rinci])al 
hInhIo in it. The negro indeed in his conce])tion not un- 
commonly se]>aratvs the s]iirit from the sensible 4)bject 
which it inhabits, he even sometimes c(»ntrasts the one witli 
the other, but most usually coml»ines the two as forming a 
whole, and this whole is (as the Euro]H.*ans call it; the 
•' fetish." the object of his religious worship.* Some fur- 
ther )>articulars will show how this principle is workeil out. 
Fetishes (native names for them are *grigri,' *juju/ 
\*c.) may 1« mere curious mysterious objects that strike a 
negro's fancy, or they may l»e consecrated or affected by 
a i»rii»st or fetish-man : the theorj- of their influence is that 
they l>elong to or are made elVectual by a spirit <»r demon 
vt't they have to staml the test of experience, and if they 

' II. Kowlf*y. * I'uivenitieit' Miisioii tn L>titr»i Africa,' }•. 217. 
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fail to bring their owner luck and safety, he discards them 
for some more powerful medium. The fetish can see and 
hear and understand and act, its possessor worships it, 
talks familiarly with it as a dear and faithful friend, jiours 
libations of rum over it, and in times of danger calls loudly 
and earnestly on it as if to wake up its spirit and energy. 
To give an idea of the sort of things which are chosen as 
fetishes, and of the manner in which they are associated 
with spiritual intluences, Komer's account from Guinea 
about a century ago may serve. In the fetish-house, he 
says, there hang or lie thousands of rubbishy trities, a pot 
with red earth and a cock's feather stuck in it, i)egs wound 
over with yarn, red parrots' feathers, men's hair, and so 
forth. The principal thing in the hut is the stool for the 
fetish to sit on, and the mattress for him to rest on, the 
mattress being no bigger than a man's hand and the stool 
in proportion, and there is a little bottle of brandy always 
ready for him. Here the word fetish is used as it often is, 
to denote the spirit which dwells in this rudimentary temple, 
but we see that the innumerable quaint trilles which we call 
fetishes were a.«<sociated with the deity in his house. Kumer 
once peei)ed in at an o{)cn door, and found an old negro 
ca]x)cecr sitting amid twenty thousand fetishes in his private 
fetisli-musuuni, thus i)erforming his devotions. The old 
man tuld him he did not know the hundredth part of the 
use they had l)een to him; liis ancestors and lie had col- 
lected them, each had done some service. The visitor took 
up a stone aljout as big as a hen's egg, and its owner told 
its history. He was once going out on important business, 
but crossing the threshold he trod on this stone and hurt 
himself. Ha ha ! thought he, art thou here ? So he took 
the stone, and it hel])ed him through his undertaking for 
days. In our own time, West Africa is still a world of 
fetishes. The traveller finds them on every j)ath, at every 
ford, on ev<»ry house-door, they hang as amulets round 
every man's nerk. they guard against sickness or inllict it 
if neglected, they liring rain, they till the sea with tislies 
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willing to swim into the fiBhernian's net, they catch and 
punish thieves, they give their owner a bold heart and con- 
found his enemies, there is nothing that the fetish cannot 
do or undo, if it l>e but the right fetish. Thus the one- 
sided logic of the barbarian, making the most of all that fits 
and glossing over all that fails, has sha{)ed a imiversal 
fetish-philosophy of the events of life. So strong is the 
pervading influence, that the European in Africa is apt to 
catch it from the negro, and himself, as the saying is, 
'become black.' Thus even yet some traveller, watching 
a white companion a.slce]), may catch a glimpse of some 
claw or bone or such-like sorcerer s trash secretly fastened 
round his neck.^ 

European life, lastly, shows well-marked traces of the 
ancient doctrine of .spirits or mysterious influences inhabit- 
ing objects. Thus a meilia-val dovil might go into an old 
sow, a straw, a iMirleycom, or a wiUow-tree. A sjiirit might 
be carried al)out in a solid receptacle for use : — 

' Boflides in glittering glasses fuyn*, or A^ in ckritttall clcare, 
They sprightfs eDcloe4^.' 

Modem peasant folklore knows that spirits must liave some 
animal body or other oliject to dwell in, a feather, a liag, a 
bush, for instance. The Tyrolese object to using grass for 
toothpicks liccause of the demons that may have taken up 
their aliode in the straws. The Iiulgarians hold it a great 
sin not to fuini»rale the flour wlien it is brouj^ht from the 
mill (particularly if the mill l»e kept by a Turk) in onler to 
l»revent tlie devil from entering into it.- Amulet.s are still 
carried in the most civilized cnuntrios of the world, by the 

* Wait/. ' Autltropi>liipc,' vol, ii. y, 174; Kkiikt. '«;uin<'a.' p. 5»». Ac; 
J L WiUiii. Wtht AfiiiM,' PI'. i:i:». 'Jll-fi. 'J:5. 3:JS; Huilon. -Wit and 
Wis.I..ni rp>ni W. Afr.* ff. 174. 406 : StciuliauM-r. I.e. ]•. 134 ; Bunnmo, 
'(;iiiur:ft.' ill riiiki rtmi. vol. xvi. p. 31'7 : M»Mij'r^. 'tieM-li, ili-r RMij:.' vnl. i. 
p. 173. S<'4» iil»«i ¥Mi*. 'MadapuL-ar.' vul. i. p 390: Flacourt. 'Mailag.' 
p. 191. 

- Hraud. ' PupuLr Aiitii|iiit!ea,* vol. ill. p 255. &«.-. lUntiaii. ' Psyoli<ili«|sir,' 
l*. 171. Wiiltke. 'Ueut*:li*? Volksaln r;:Un»*/ pp 7.1 P.V 'JLT.. A'\" St. Hair 
auil Uropliy. ' Hulgaria,' p. 4ti. 
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ignorant and Buperstitiaus with real savage faith in their 
myBterioua virtues, by the more enlightened in quaint aur- 
vival from the past. The mental and physical phenomema 
of what is now called ' table-t^imiiig * belong to a class of 
proceedings which have here been shown to be familiar to 
the lower races, and accounted for by them on a theory of 
extra-human influence which i& in the moet extreme sense 
spiritualistic. 

In giving its place in the history of mental development 
to the doctrine of the lower races as to embodiment in or 
penetration of an object by a spirit or an influence, there is 
no slight interest in comparing it with theories familiar to 
the philosophy of cultured nations. Thus Bishop Berkeley 
remarks on the obscure expressions of those who have de» 
scribed the relation of power to the objects which exert iL 
He cites Torricelli as likening matter to an enchanted vaae 
of Circe serving as a receptacle of force, and declaring thai 
power and impulse are such subtle abstracts and refined 
quintessences, that they cannot l)e enclosed in any cither 
vessels but the inmost materality of natural solids; alao 
Leibnitz as comparing active primitive power to ioul or 
substantial form. Thus, says Berkeley, muat even the 
greatest men, when they give way to abstraction, have re* 
oouraa to words ha\ing no certain signification, and indood 
mere achDlastie shadows,^ We may fairly add that such 
passage show the civitiised metaphysician falling back on 
audi primitive conceptions as still occupy the minds of the 
rude natives of Siberia and Guinea. To go yet farther, I 
will venture to assert that the soientific conoeptiona current 
in my own schoolboy days, of heat and electricity ae in* 
visible fluids passing in and out of solid bodies, are Mmm 
which reproduce with extreme closeneae the apecial doctrine 
of Fetishism. 

Under the general beading of Fetishism, but for oon* 
venienoe' aake separately, may be considered the worship of 
* stocks and stones.' Such objects* if merely used ms 

^ Bcrlcalvf, * Obooaninir Motion,' in ' Wcvrkii/ vtil H. p. SS, 
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altars, are nut of the nature of fetishes, and it is first 
necessary to ascertain that worship is actually addressed 
to them. Then arises the difficult question, are the stocks 
and stones set u]) as mere ideal representatives of deities, 
or are these deities considered as physically connected with 
them. cmlKidied in them, hovering a))out them, acting 
thrtmgh them ? In other words, are they only symbols, or 
have they i)as8ed in the minds of their votaries into real 
fetishes ? Tlie conceptions of the worshipi)ers are sometimes 
in this resjHJCt explicitly statetl, may sometimes \ye fairly 
inferred from the circumstances, and are often doubtful. 

Among the lower races of America, the Dacotas would 
pick u]) a njund iNmlder, paint it, and then, addressing it 
as ^grandfather, make offerings to it ami i)ray to it to deliver 
them from danger;^ in the West India Islands, mention is 
made of three stones to which the natives ])aid great devo- 
tinn — <»ne was ])rofita1)le for the crops, another for women 
to l>e delivere<l without pain, the thinl for sunshine and 
rain when they were wanted ;'' and we hear of Brazilian 
tril)es setting up stakes in the gnmnd. and making offerings 
lieforc them to ap])ease their deities or demons.' Stone- 
worshi]» held an im|M)rtant place in the midst of the com- 
I>aratively high culture at Teru. where not only was rever- 
enc*e given to esjiecial curious iiebbles and the like, but 
stones were ]»laced to represent the [senates of households 
an<i the ]>atron-deities of villages. It is related by Monte* 
sinos that when the wtirship of a certain sacre<l stone was 
given u]». a i»arrot Hew fnun it into another stone, to which 
adoration was ]»aid: and though this author is not of good 
cre«lit. he can hanlly have invente<l a stiiry which, as we 
shall see. mi curiously coincides with the I'olynesian idea of 
a bird ci»nveying to and from an idol the spirit which em- 
Unlies itself in it.* 

* S.hiK>lcr«ft, * ludiaii Tiibes,' i«irt ii. ]-. 196, i«it Hi. ]'. 229. 
' Ilvnrni, * Iiidiu OccidetiUK-s,' dec. i. iii. S. 

' I)i' Laet, Xo^-Ut Orbit*, xv. 2, 

* Cidrciliwii de lu Vega, * CnmnienUnnt Rral^.' i. 9: J. fl. Mwller, }»]*, 263, 
:ni, 371, 387 ; W«iu, vuL iv. \x. 464 ; ac- l«iow, !>. 176. 
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In Africa, stock-and-stone worship is found among the 
Damaras of the South, whose ancestors are represented at 
the sacrificial feasts by stakes cut from trees or bushes con- 
secrated to them, to which stakes the meat is first offered ; ^ 
among the Dinkas of the White Nile, where the missionaries 
saw an old woman in her hut offering the first of her food 
and drink before a short thick staff planted in the ground, 
that the demon might not hurt her ; ^ among the Gallas of 
Abyssinia, a people with a well-marked doctrine of deities, 
and who are known to worship stones and logs, but not 
idols.' In the island of Sambawa, the Orang Dongo attri- 
bute all supernatural or incomprehensible force to the sun, 
moon, trees, &c., but especially to stones, and when troubled 
by accident or disease, they carry offerings to certain stones 
to implore the favour of their genius or dewa.^ Similar 
ideas are to be traced through the Pacific islands, both 
among the lighter and the darker races. Thus in the 
Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt columns, 
clothed in native cloth and anointed with oil, received 
adoration and sacrifice as divinely powerful by virtue of the 
atua or deity which had filled them.^ So in the New 
Hebrides worship was given to water-worn pebbles,* while 
Fijian gods and goddesses had their abodes or shrines in 
black stones like smooth roimd milestones, and there re- 
ceived their offerings of foocL^ The curiously anthropo- 
morphic idea of stones being husbands and wives, and even 
having children, is familiar to the Fijians as it is to the 
Peruvians and the Lapps. 

The Turanian tribes of North Asia display stock-and- 
stone woi*8hip in full sense and vigour. Not only were 

' Ilahii, Mitunini. «lo8 ncrer6,*s.v. ' omu-makibiuA.' 
' Kiiufiiiaiin, 'CVntml-Afrika,' (White Nile), p. 181. 
^ Waitz, vol. ii \t\K .'ilS, 623. 

* Zolliii^r ill * Jouni. Iml. Arcliip.* vul. ii. p. 692. 

» Ellis. • Polyn. Ri-ii.' vr,l. i. j,. 337. 8f^ also Kllis, * MadaKafscar.' vol. i. 
p. 399. 

* TuiiiiT, * rolyiHsiu,' pji. 317, f»2»i. 

■ Williiiiiw, •Fyi,' vi»l. i. ii. 220; Swmiwhii, * Viti,* |.|i. tiU, ^9. 
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Btonee, especially curious ones and such as were like men 
or animals, objects of veneration, but we learn that they 
were venerated because mighty spirits dwelt in them. The 
Samoyed travelling ark-sledge, with its two deities, one 
with a stone head, the other a mere black stone, both 
dressed in green robes with red lappets, and both smeared 
with sacrificial blood, may serve as a type of stone- worship. 
And as for the Ostyaks, had the famous King Log presented 
himself among them, they would without more ado have 
wrapi^ed his sacred person in rags, and set him up for 
worship on a mountain-top or in the forest.* The frequent 
stock-and-stone worship of modem India belongs especially 
to races non-Hindu or part-Hindu in race and culture. 
Among such may ser>'e as examples the bamboo which 
stands for the Bodo goddess Mainou, and for her receives 
tlie annual hog, and the monthly eggs offered by the women ;' 
the stone under the great cotton-tree of every Khond village, 
shrine of Nadzu Pcnnu the village deity ;^ the clod or stone 
under a tree, which in Beliar will represent the deified soul 
of some dead personage who receives worslii]) and inspires 
oracles there ;* the stone kei>t in every house liy the Baka- 
dara and Betadura, wliich represents their god Biita, whom 
they induce by sacrifice to restrain the demon-souls of the 
deatl from troubling them ;* the two nide stones placed 
under a shed among the Shanars of Tinnevelly. by the 
medium of which the great gml and goddess receive sacri- 
t\vi\ but which are thrown away or nt^lecte*! when done 
with.^ The remarkable groups of standing-stones in India 
i\n\ in many cases at least, set up for each stone to refiresent 

* CttHti.^11, • Finn. Myth.' \k 1'.»3, Ac, -'04, Ac. ; * Vi.yngvi au Nord,' vol. 
viii. |.j.. 103. 410; Klrinni, *C. ii.' \ol. iii. ji. 120. See aIm) StcUer, 
* K.iint<M'li;itkA,' ]•]». 265, '27 fi. 

' H*)il^>n, 'AlMir. of Indm,* |«. 171. Sve .iImi Mncrar in * An Rn.' vol. 
vii. ]». iy« : Dalt'Mi, * K«»K* in •Ti. Ktli. S-i^-.* vol vi. p. 33. 
•* MarplK-iAiin, ' IndiA,' \t\*. 103. 3r»»i. 

* lUttiAn, • ri»ychol,.pr,* |i. 177. 84-0 aIso Shortt, 'TribM of Neil- 
>;lMiiit<," in *Tr Kth. S.m».' vt.l. vii. |i. 281. 

^ KUiot iu * Ji>uru. Kth. ijuc.' vol. i. 1869, p, 115. 

* BuchAUAU, * MvAofp/ in Pinkert4>n, vtA. viL {a. 789. 
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or embody a deity. Mr. Hislop remarks that in every part 
of Southern India, four or five stones may often be seen in 
the ryot*s field, placed in a row and daubed with red paint, 
which they consider as guardians of the field and call the 
five Fundus; he reasonably takes these Hindu names to 
have superseded more ancient native appellations. In the 
Indian groups it is a usual practice to daub each stone with 
red paint, forming as it were a great blood-spot where the 
face would be if it were a shaped idol.^ In India, moreover, 
the rites of stone-worship are not unexampled among the 
Hindus proper. Shashti, protectress of children, receives 
worship, vows, and offerings, especially from women ; yet 
they provide her with no idol or temple, but her proper 
representative is a rough stone as big as a man's heiul, 
smeared with red paint and set at the foot of the sacred 
vata-tree. Even Siva is worshipped as a stone, especially 
that Siva who will afflict a child with epileptic fits, and then, 
speaking by its voice, will annoimce that he is Panchanana 
the Five-faced, and is punishing the child for insulting his 
image ; to this Siva, in the form of a clay idol or of a stone 
beneath a sacred tree, there are offered not only flowers and 
fruits, but also bloody sacrifices.* 

This stone-worship among the Hindus seems a survival 
of a rite belonging originally to a low civilization, probably 
a rite of the rude indigenes of the land, whose religion, 
largely incorporated into the religion of the Aryan invaders, 
has contributed so much to form the Hinduism of to-day. 
It is especially interesting to survey the stock-and-stone 
worship of the lower culture, for it enables us to explain by 
the theory of survival the appearance in the Old World, in 
the very midst of classic doctrine and classic art, of the 

* Elliot iu * Joiirn. Eth. Soc* vol. i. pp. 96, 116, 125. Lubbock, 'Origin 
of Civilization,* p. 222. Forbes Leslie, 'Eiirly Races of Scotland,' vol iL 
p. 462, &c. Prof. Liebrecbt, in 'Ztschr. fiir Ethnologic,* vol. v. p. 100, 
comjiares the field-]»rotectiug Priai»o8-herme« of ancient Italy, daal>^ with 
minium. 

• Wnr.1. 'Hindoos,* voLii. pp. 142, 182,&c.,s€^? 221. See also Latham, 'De^jr. 
Eth.* vol. ii. |i. 289. (Siah-pnsh, stone offered to the «presenUtive of deity. ) 
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worship of the Haiue rude objectH, whose veneration no 
doubt ilateil fruui remote l)arl>arie anti4uity. As Mr. Grote 
sayn, Hi)eaking of (jreek worship, 'The primitive memorial 
erecteil to a god did not even pretend to bo an image, but 
was often nothing more than a pillar, a Ixiard, a shapeless 
stone or a jMist, receiving cart» and decoration from the 
neighljourhood, as well as worship.* Such were the log 
that stood for Artemis in Eulxpa, the stake that repre- 
si*ntod I'allas Athene, *sine etiigie rudis i»alus, et informe 
lignum,' the unwrought stfjnt^ (X/^09 apytk) at Hyettos 
which 'afl<>r the ancient manner' represented Ilerakles, 
the thirty such stones which the Phani-ans in like arcliaic 
fashion wtirshipped fur the gods, and that one which re- 
ceived such honour in l»u?otian festivals as representing 
the Thespian Eros. Theo]))irastus, in the 4th century u.c., 
depicts the sui>erstitious Greek [mssing the anointetl stones 
in the streets, taking out his phial an<l pouring (»l1 on them, 
falling on his knees to adore, and going his way. Six cen- 
turies later, Arnobius could descril»e from his own heathen 
life the state of mind of the st<x>k-and-stone worshipi»er, 
telling how when he saw on<? of the stones anointed with 
oil, he accosteil it in tlatt<*ring wonls, and aske<l lii^netits 
from the sen.seless thing as though it contained a present 
power.* The ancient ami graphic passage in the Iniok of 
Isaiah well marks stone-worship within the range of the 
Si'iiiitic race: 

* Aiii'iiif; thi' MiiiMith ^tuiitfs of the valley i» thy {iurti«>u : 
Tlu-y, tlivy .irt- i)iy lot : 

Kvvii to thi'iii li:t<t tlioii |N>urttl a driiik-utrcniig, 
Ilu>t thuu ulfi'ivd li iiK'atMjtriTiiif;.''' 

L>ng afterwards, among the local deities which Mohammetl 

' <;ti»l»', •Hist. **i (Iretvo,' vul. iv. j». \:\'2: Wtk-ker, M;riechiM:lii> (iuttrr- 
Ifhiv/ \iil. i. |i. 'J'JO. MciiitTst, Vol. i. |>. lf>0, kc. Ik'taiU n\K in I'auhadUh ; 
Tlteiii>liijMt. rharuct. xvt. ; Tacit lliit, ii. ;i : Ariiubius, Adv. Ueiit. ; Ter- 
tulluimt ; driiu'iK Alrxaiiilr. 

■ Is. Ivii. 6. Thf first liiH', ' U-hlialkcy-nahhil hli'-lkt«li," tiirii* «m i\w 
\»\\u iin hhik~sni«i«ith (rtt<itic>, .iinl al^n lut **t \t>»Tlii*u ; a iltniliie •m-iim.- pii«l>- 
aMy ci 111 tiM* till with thr iin4,> uI' siuiHith |«bblf« lot caatiiig lutH. 
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found in Arabia, and which Dr. Sprenger thinks he even 
acknowledged as divine during a moment when he well-nigh 
broke down in his career, were Manah and L&t, the one a 
rock, the other a stone or a stone idol ; while the veneration 
of the black stone of the Eaaba, which Captain Burton 
thinks an aerolite, was undoubtedly a local rite which the 
Prophet transplanted into his new religion, where it 
flourishes to this day.^ The curious passage in Sanchonia- 
thon which speaks of the Heaven-god forming the * baetyls, 
animated stones' {deo^ Ovpavo^ BairuXta, Xidov^ cM-^^ov^j 
fjLtixavficratJLevoi) perhaps refers to meteorites or supposed 
thunderbolts fallen from the clouds. To the old Phoenician 
religion, which made so deep a contact with the Jewish world 
on the one side and the Greek and Roman on the other, 
there belonged the stone pillars of Baal and the wooden 
ashera-posts, but how far these objects were of the character 
of altars, symbols, or fetishes, is a riddle.* We may still 
say with Tacitus, describing the conical pillar which stood 
instead of an image to represent the Paphian Venus — *et 
ratio in obscure.* 

There are accounts of formal Christian prohibitions of 
stone-worship in France and England, reaching on into the 
early middle ages,^ which show this barbaric cultus as then 
distinctly lingering in popular religion. Coupling this fact 
with the accounts of the groups of standing-stones set up to 
represent deities in South India, a corresponding explan- 
ation has been suggested in Europe. Are the menhirs, 
cromlechs, &c., idols, and circles and lines of idols, wor- 
shipped by remotely ancient dwellers in the land as repre- 
sentatives or embodiments of their gods ? The question at 
least deserves consideration, although the ideas with which 

* Sprenger, 'Mohammad,' vol. ii. i*. 7, &c. Hurton, * Kl Mediuah,' &c., 
vol. ii. p. 157. 

" Etifteb. Pnep. Evang. i. 10. Deut. xii. 3 ; Micah v. 13, Ac. Movers, 
' Phonizier,' vol. i. pp. lOfi, 569, and see index, ' Siiulo,' kc. See De Broaiies, 
*Dieux Ft^tiche«,' p. 135 (conaiders b«tyl = beth-el, Ac). 

• For references see Ducange ».v. *i»etra'; Leslie, * Early Races of Scot- 
land/ vol i. !>. 266. 
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Btone- worship is carried on by different races are multi- 
farious, and the analogy may be misleading. It is remark- 
able to what late times full and genuine stone-worship has 
survived in Europe. In certain mountain districts of 
Norway, up to the end of the last centur}% the peasants 
used to pre8er\'e round stones, washed them ever)* Thursday 
evening (which seems to show some connection with Thor), 
smeared them with Imtter ))eforc the fire, laid them in the 
seat of honour on fresh straw, and at certain times of the 
year steeped them in ale, that they might bring luck and 
comfort to the house.* In an account dating from 1851, 
the islanders uf Inniskca, off Mayo, are declared to have a 
stone carefully wrapi>ed in flannel, which is l^rought out 
and worshipped at certain periods, and when a storm arises 
it is supplicated to send a wreck on the coast.* No savage 
ever showe<l more clearly by his treatment of a fetish that 
he considered it a personal lieing, than did these Nor- I 
wegians and Irishmen. The ethnographic argument from | 
the existence of stock-and-stone worship among so many i 
nations of comparatively high culture seems to me of great i 
weight as liearing on religious development among mankind. ^ 
To imagine that peoples skilled in carving wood and stone, 
and using these arts habitually in making idols, should 
have gone out of their way to invent a practice (»f worship- 
ping logs and pebbles, is not a likely theor}*. But on the 
other hand, when it is considered h(»w such a nide tilyect 
serves to uncultureil men as a divine image or i-ecejitacle, 
there is nothing strange in it« l)eing a relic of early liar- 
barism holding its place against more artistic models 
through ages of advancing civilization, by virtue of the 
traditional sanctity which belongs to sur%'ival from i-emote 
antii^uity. 

* NilMon, 'Primitivf InhftbitanU uf Sc*ndiii«?ui/ i», 241. See alio 
Mcinera, toI. ii. |i. 671 <i])eAking stouoii in Xonray, Jkc). 

* Earl of Roden, * Progrvsi <if Reformation in IreUnil/ I^'iiiii'n, l^M, 
I*. 51. Sir J. E. Teunrnt in • Note* and gucrira/ Yfh. 7, l!*:»J. .S-e iiorlaar. 
* Abtii)uitir9 of Cuniwall,' Oxford, 1754, book iiL ch. 2. 
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By a scaroelj perceptible transition, we pass tc* Idolatry, 
A tew chips or scratches or rlauljs of paint suffice to convert 
the rude post or stone into an idol. Difficulties which com- 
plicate the study of 8tock*and*stoiie worship disappear in 
the worship of even the rudest of Tinequivocal images, w^hich 
can no longer be mere altars, and if symbols must at least 
be aymbolft of a personal lieing. Idolatry occupies a re- 
markable district in the hiBtory of religion. It hariUy 
belongs to the lowest savagery, which simply seems not to 
have attained to it, and it hardly l)eIong6 to the lughest 
civilization, whicli has discarded it* Its place is inter- 
mediate, ranging from the higher savagery whet^ it tirst 
clearly appears, to the middle civilLzation where it reaches 
its extreme development, and thenceforward it» continuanea 
is in dwindling survival and sometimes expanding revivaL 
The position tlms outlined ia, however, very dilticult to map 
exactly. Idolatry does not seem to come in unjfomily among 
the higher sav^es; it belongs, for instance, fuUy to the" 
Society Islanders, but not to the Tongans and Fijiana 
Aiiioug liigher nations, it^ presence or absence does not 
neoeesanly agree with particular national aihnities or levels 
of culture — compare the idoUworBhipping Hindu with his 
ethnic kinsman the idol-hating Parsi^ or the idolatrous 
rbcanieian witti hie ethnic Idiisman the Israelite, amoi^ 
wboee people the incidental relapse into the proecribed 
image-worship was a memory of diKgrace, Moreover, its 
tendency to revive is ethnographieally embarraseing. The 
ancient Vedic religion seenLs not to reoogniiie idolatry, yet 
the modern Brahmans, profesj»ed followers of Vedic doc- 
trine, are among the greatest idolaters of the world, (larly 
i lirbtianity by no means a1»rogatod the Jewish law agaimtt 
imat^e-wonship, yet iniage-worHhip l>ecamu and stUl remaiua 
ividely «rpn*ad and deeply rooted in Chri»tendoni, 

Of Idolatry, mo far an its nature m symbolic or representa* 
tive, I have given some aceount ebewhere * Tlie old and 
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greatest difficulty in investigating the general subject is 
this, that an image may be, even to two votaries kneeling 
side by side before it, two utterly ditlerent things; to the 
one it may be only a symbol, a portrait, a memento ; while 
to the other it is an intelligent and active being, by virtue 
of a life or spirit dwelling in it or acting through it. In 
both cases Image-worship is connected with the belief in 
spiritual l)eings, and is in fact a subordinate development 
of animism. lUit it is only so far as the imago approxi- 
mates to the nature of a material body provided for a spirit, 
that Idolatry comes properly into connexion with Fetishism. 
It is from this point of view that it is proposed to examine 
here its purpose and its place in history. An idol, so far as 
it belongs to the theory of 8i)irit-embodiment, must combine 
the characters of portrait and fetish. r>earing this in mind, 
and noticing how far the idol is looked on as in some way 
itself an energetic object, or as the very receptacle enshrin- 
ing a spiritual god, let us proceed to judge how far, along 
the course of civilization, the idea of the image itself exert- 
ing power or lieing i)ersonally animate has i»revailed in the 
mind of the idolater. 

As to the actual origin of idolatr}', it need not be 
8UpiH>8ed that the earliest idols made by man seemed to 
their maker living or even active things. It is quite likely 
that the primary intention of the imago was simply to 
serve as a sign or representative of some soul or deity, and 
oortainly this original character is more or less maintained 
in the world througli the long history of image-worship. 
At a stage succeeding this original condition, it may be 
argued, the tendency to identify the symlxil and the 
9ymlH)lizetI, a tendency so strong among children and the 
ignt>rant everywhere, led to the idol lieing treated as a 
living powerful being, and thence even to explicit doctrines 
as to the manner of its energy or animation. It is, then, 
in this secondary stage, where the once merely repre- 
sentative image is passing into the active image-fetish, 
that we are particularly concerned to understand it. 
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Here it ia reasonable to judge the idolater by his distinct 
actions and beliefs. A line of illustrative examples will 
carry the pei'sonality of the idol tlirough grade after 
grade of civilization. Among the lower races, such 
thoughts are displayed by the Kurile islander throwing 
his idol into the sea to calm the storm ; by the negro who 
feeds ancestral images and brings them a share of his 
trade profits, but will beat an idol or fling it into tlie fire if 
it cannot give him luck or preserve him from sickness ; by 
famous idols of Madagascar, of which one goes about of 
himself or guides his bearers, and another answers when 
spoken to — at least, they did this till they were ignominiously 
found out a few years ago. Among Tatar peoples of North 
Asia and Europe, conceptions of this class are illustrated 
by the Ostyak, who clothes his puppet and feeds it with 
broth, but if it brings him no sport will try the effect of a 
good thrashing on it, after which he will clothe and feed it 
again; by the Lapps, who fancied their uncouth images 
could go about at will ; or the Esths, who wondered that 
their idols did not bleed when Dieterich the Christian priest 
hewed them down. Among high Asiatic nations, what 
could be more anthropomorphic than the rites of modem 
Hinduism, the dances of the nautcli-girls before the idols, 
the taking out of Jaganuath in procession to pay visits, the 
spinning of tops before Krishna to amuse him ? Buddhism 
is a religion in its principles little favourable to idolatry. 
Yet, from setting up portrait-statues of Gautama and other 
saints, there developed itself the full worship of images, and 
even of images with liidden joints and cavities, which moved 
and spoke as in our own middle ages. In China, we read 
stories of worshippers abusing some idol that has failed in 
its duty. * How now,' they say, * you dog of a spirit ; we 
have given you an abode in a splendid temple, we gild you 
and feed you and fumigate you with incense, and yet you 
are so ungrateful that you won't listen to our prayers ! ' So 
they drag him in the dirt, and then, if they get what they 
want, it is but to clean him and set him up a<:ain, with 
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apologies and promises of a new coat of gilding. There is 
what api^ears a genuine story of a Chinaman who had paid 
an idol priest to cure his daugliter, but she died ; whereu{H>n 
tlie swindled worshipper brouglit an action at law against 
the god, who for his fraud was banished from the province. 
The classic instances, again, are i>ei*fect — the dressing and 
ani»inting of statues, feeding them with delicacios and divert- 
ing them with raree-shows, summoning tlieni as witnesses ; 
the story of the Arkadian youths coming Itack from a l>ad 
day's iiunting and revenging tluMuselves by scourging and 
pricking Tan's statue, and the companion talc of the imago 
which fell ufHrn the man who ill-treatetl it; the Tyrians 
chaining the statue of the Sun-gfMl that he might not 
abandon their city; Augustiis chastising in elligy tlie ill- 
iKihaved Neptune; Aindh/s statue that moved when it 
would give an oracle; and the rest of tlu* images which 
brandisheil weapons, or wejit, or sweatetl, to prove their 
su|)eniatural {K)wers. Sucii ideas cimtinuetl to hold their 
place in Christend(»ni. as was natural, considering iiow 
flirectly the holy image or ]>icture took the place of the 
household ginl or tlie migiitier idol of the temple. Tlie 
Russian iMHir covering up the saint's picture that it may 
n(»t st*e him do wmng: the Mingrelian Uirrowing a suc- 
C(^*«ful neighl»our's saint when liis i»wii crop fails, or when 
uUait to perjure himself chotising for the witness of his 
dea*ittul oath a saint of mild countenance and men-iful 
repute ; the i>easant of Southern Euroj)e. alleniately coax- 
ing and trampling on liis s^iecial saint-fetish, ami ducking 
the Vii-gin t>r St. Peter for rain; the winking and weeping 
imagt^s that are worke<l, even at this day. tt» the greater 
glory of (mnI, or rather to the greater shame of Man — 
these* are but the extreme instances of the worshipfier's 
endowment of the sacred image with a life and i»ersonality 
modelleil on his own.* 

' F'li ^lifml riilli<vti*iiiK "f ♦•viilrini', !»•■•• «^]iii-iit!ly Mrinrrw, *«It«%-liu'litf 
tier Krli^iiincii,' vol i. UHikt i. ami v. ; tUAtiuii, •Miii-cli," \-il. ii. : Wait/, 
* Authr<»|iiiUigie ;' I)e HroMt^, * Picux K>-ti< ii> <,' Ai-. Particiibr 'leUiU iu 
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The ftpj^arance of itloUtry at a grade above the lowoiii 
of known human culture, and its developmeut in extent 
and elaborateue&B under higher conditiona of civili;£atioii» 
are well displayed among the native rac^ea of America. 
'Conapicuoua by its absence' among many of the lower 
trihea, iniage-worahip oomeB plainly into view toward the 
upper levels of savagery, aa where, for Instance, Bradlian 
native tribes set up in their buta, or in the rooeeeee of 
the forest, tlieir pygmy heaven-descended figures of wax 
or wood;^ or where the Mandans, howling and wluningp 
made their prayers before puppets of grass and skins ; or 
where the spiritual beings of the Algonquins (manitu) or 
the Hurous (oki) were represented by, and in language 
identified with, the carved wooden heads or more complete 
images to whicli worship and sacrifice were oflered. Among 
the Virginians and otlier of the mora cultured Southern 
tribes, these idols even had temples to dwell in^/^ The 
discoverers of the Kew World found idolatry an accepted 
institution among the islanders of the, W^st Indiea 
The^^ strong aniniists are recorded to have carved their 
Little images in the shapes in which they believed the 
spirits themselves to have appeared to them ; and ^ome 
human figures Ijore tlie names of ancestors in memory of 
them. The images of such * t^uii * or spirits, some animal, 
but most of human type, were found by thousands; and 
it 18 even declared that an island near Haytt bad a 
population of idol-makers, who especially made images uf 
nocturnal spectres. Tlie spirit could^ be conveyed witli 
the image, both were called 'cemi/ and in the local ac* 
counts of sacrifices, oracles, and miracles, the deity and 
the idol are mixed together in a way which at least shows 
the extreme closeness of their connexion in the native 

J: U Wilic^ii. * W, Afr/ (^-393 ; Ellifl, ' Madii^tMftr/ vol i* \k S?5 j CbsU^ 

* Finn inch ^ Myihdngi^,' j*. 193, kc, ; W«nl# *Hittd«wiii,* vol il ; Ki>p)iei)« 

* R«l dc* Budillia/ toL i. p. ii*:!, ate ; Gr<>t«, * Hint. i*t Orwwtt,' 

* J. O. MuUer, ' Anier. Un-ulig/ p. 2tf 3 ; Mdufln, ml L p, 10S. 
" U»ki«)« ' Ifiil or N. A/ vol i (I. m, i^milh, * Viixiiim; b Tinkm 
foL liil* |i. U. WaiU, vol iil |«. :ie9; J. G. MuU«i> {«|>. ^J^S, 121 
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luiiid.^ If we pass to the far higher culture of Peru, we 
find idols in full reverence, Rome of them complete figures, 
but the great deities of Sun and Moon figured by discs with 
human countenances, like those which to this day represent \ 
thcui in symbol among ourselves. As for the conquered ^ 
neighbouring tribes brought under the dominion of the 
Incas, their idols were carried, half trophies and half hos- 
tages, to Cuzco, to rank among the inferior deities of the 
Peruvian Pantheon.^ In Mexico, idolatry had attained to its 
full l)arbaric development. As in the Aztec mind the world 
swarmed with spiritual deities, so their material representa- 
tives, the idols, stoo«l in the houses at the comers of the 
streets, on every hill and rock, to receive from i>assors-by some 
little offering — a nosegay, a whiff of incense, a drop or two of 
blooil ; while in tlie temples more huge and clalwrate images 
enjoyed the dances and ])rocessions in tlieir honour, were 
fe<I by the blocnly sacrifice of men and lieasts, and received 
the tribute and reverence {mid to the great national gods.' 
Up to a certain iK)int, such evidence bears ui»on the present I 
question. We learn that the native races of the New World 
had idols, that those idols in some sort repreHente<l ances- 
tral souls and other deities, and for them receive<l adora- 
tion and sacrifice. I^ut whether the native ideas of the 
connexion of spirit and image were obscure, or whether the 
fort*ign ol)servers diil not get at these ideas, or partly for 
lK>th reasons, there is a general want of express statement 
how far the i<lols of America remaine<l mere syml)ol8 or 
]M)rtrait8, or how far they had come to 1k» considered the 
animate<l IkkUcs of the gtxls. 

It is not always thus, however. In the island regions of 

* KeniAii<io C<>li»iiil)«», * Viu del Aiiitii. C'riNtnfimi Oiliiinlm,' Vriiict-, 1^71, 
1>. rJ7, kc. ; aiiH 'Life of Colnn,' in Pinkvitun, vol. xii. \*, ^•l. llrrrerm, 
dec. i. iii. 3. Ruchefort, * 11m Aiitilleji,' |>p. 421-4. Waitz, toI. iii. ji. 384 ; 
.T. <;. Mullrr, y\K 171 6, IS'J. -JIO. 'J.TJ. 

'J Trwcolt, • IVni," vol. i. pj*. 71. b9 ; Waiiz, v..l. iv. |.. 4rs ; J. «;. Muller, 
pp. 322, 371. 

' Hnuweur, 'Meziqiie,' vi.l. iii. ji. 486: Waitz, vol. iv. ji. 14^: J. 15. 
MiiUcr, pw 642. 
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the Southern Hemisphere, while image -worship scarcely 
appears among the Andaman islanders, Tasmanians, or 
Australians, and is absent or rare in various Papuan and 
Polynesian districts, it prevails among the majority of the 
island tribes who have attained to middle and high savage 
levels. In Polynesian islands, where the meaning of the 
native idolatry has been carefully examined, it is found to 
rest on the most absolute theory of spirit-embodiment. 
Thus, New-Zealanders set up memorial idols of deceased 
persons near the burial-place, talking affectionately to them 
as if still alive, and casting garments to them when they 
passed by, also they preserve in their houses small carved 
wooden images, each dedicated to the spirit of an ancestor. 
It is distinctly held that such an atua or ancestral deity 
enters into the su1)stance of an image in order to hold con- 
verse with the living. A priest can by repeating cliarms 
cause the spirit to enter into the idol, which he will even jerk 
by a string round its neck to arrest its attention ; it is the 
same atua or spirit which will at times enter not the image 
but the priest himself, throw him into convulsions, and de- 
liver oracles through him ; while it is (piite understood that 
the images themselves are not objects of worship, nor do 
they possess in tliemselves any virtue, but derive their 
sacredness from l^eing the temporary alxnles of spirits.^ 
In tlie Society Islands, it was noticed in Captain Cook's ex- 
ploration tliat the carved wooden images at burial-places 
were not considered mere memorials, but abo<les into which 
the souls of tlie dei>arted retired. In Mr. Ellis's account 
of the Polynesian idolatr}', relating as it seems especially to 
this group, the sacred o])ject8 might \ye either mere stocks 
and stones, or carved wo<Mlen images, from six or eij^ht feet 
long down to as many inches. Some of these were to re- 
present *tii/ divine manes or spirits of the dead, wliile 
others were to represent *tu,' or deities of higher rank 
and power. At certain seasons, or in answer to the prayers 
of the i»riestH, these si)intual l»eings centered into the idols, 

> ShoitUud, 'Tiadii. of N. Z.' Ac, p. 83; Taylui, i\k 171, 183, 212. 
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which then became very powerful, but when the spirit de- 
parted, the idol remained only a sacred object. A god 
often came to and passed from an image in the body of a 
bird, and spiritual influence could be transmitted from an 
idol by imparting it by contact to certain valued kinds of 
feathers, which could be carried away in this 'inhabited' 
state, and thus exert power elsewhere, and transfer it to 
new idols. Here then we have the similarity of souls to 
other spirits shown by the similar way in which lx)th be- 
come eml)odied in images, just as these same people con- 
sider l)Oth to enter into human l)odies. And we have the 
pure fetish, which here is a feather or a log or stone, brought . . > 
together with the more elaborate car\'ed idol, all under one II ! 
common principle of spirit-embodiment.^ In Ik>meo, not- 
withstanding the Moslem prohibition of idolatry, not (mly 
do images remain in use, but tlic doctrine of spirit-emboiU- 
mcnt is distinctly applied to them. Among the triltes of 
Western Sarawak the priestesses have made for tliem rude 
figures of birds, which none but they may touch. These 
are supiNjHcd to liccome inhabited by si)irit«, and at the 
great iiarvest feasts are hung up in bunciies of ten or twenty 
in the long common room, carefully veiled with coloured 
handkerchiefs. Again, among some Dayak tribes, they will 
make rude tigure.s of a naked man and woman, and place 
the.se opposite* to one another on tlie (wth to the farms. On 
their heads are head-dresses of liark, by their sides is the 
lietel-nut Itasket. and in their hands a siiort wtHitlen s])ear. 
Thes«» figures an» said to l»e inhabited each by a spirit who 
prevents inimical intluences fn»m iia.Ksing on t«i the farms, 
and likewise from the farms to the village, and evil lietide 
the profane wretch wlio lifts his hand against lliem — violent 
fevor and sickness would l»e sun» tt) follnw.- 

West Africa naturally apjdies its familiar feti.Hh-d(K'trine 

' J. R. Fiir»trr, 'tM-s iIuihik V..v.i;:»'," Ii«iiiili>ii. 177S, y. .''-U. \c ; Kliif, 
• Polyn. Kfi.' vi>l. i. |., -Jsl, Ac, M'-M, Ac. Sre nU* Ktil, * {'.iiuuii^,' i«. f*4 ; 
K-viiAit. 'rM'cholngif,' |i. 78 >Ni«a.. 

- St. Joliii, ' Kill KaM, vi»l. 1. |>. 19». 
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of Spirit-embodiment to imagee or idola How an image 
may be con&idered a receptacle for a spirit, is weU showii 
here by the straw and rag ftgureB of men and beasta made 
in Calabar at the great triennial purification, for the ex- 
pelled spirits to take refuge in, whereupon they are got rid 
of over the border.^ As to positive idols, nothing oould 
be more explicit than the GoId^Coaat account of certain 
wooden figurea called 'amagai,' which are epecially 
treated by a 'wong-man* or priest, and have a 'woog* 
or deity in connexion with them ; so clo&e is the oonne^don 
conceived lietween spirit and image, that the idol iB itself 
called *wong/^ So in the Ewe district, the same *edro* 
or deity who inapiree the priest is also present in the idol, 
and 'edro' signifies both god and idol^ Waitz sums up 
the principlee of West African idolatry in a distinct theory 
of embodiment, as follows: *The god himself is invisible, 
but the devotional feeling and especially the lively fancy of 
the negro demands a visible object to which worship may be 
directed. He wishes really and sensibly to behold the god, 
and seeks to shape in wood or clay the conception he has 
formed of him. Now if the priest, whom the god himself 
at times inspires and takes posseasion of, consecrates this 
figure to him, the idea has only to follow that the god may 
in consequence be pleased to take up his abode in the 
figure, to which he may be epecially *tnvi ted by the conse- 
ci^tioD, and thus image- worship is seen to be comprelien- 
sible enough. Denham found that even to take a man's 
portrait was dangerous and caused mistrust, from the fear 
that a part of the living man's soul might be conveyed by 
magic into the artificial tigure. The idols are not, as Bos- 
man thinks, deputies of the gods, but merely objects in 
which the god loves to place liimself, and which at the same 
time display him in sensible presence to his adorem* The 
^ Hutciunaoti in 'Tr. Eth. Soc' vttl U p, 8SS ; mo Bmtiuu * Pfy«h«kgt*»^ 

* 8t«iBltaaHr, la 'lU^u. dw Sr«ns. HiMdanen; BmvI, lUt, K<i. % 
p. ISl. 

» Selil^t, ' HviwSiirMlie/ p. xirU 
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god is also by no means bound fast to his dwelling in the 
image, he goes out and in» or rather is present in it some- 
times with more and sometimes with less intensity.'^ 

Castren's wide and careful researches among the rude 
Turanian tribes of North Asia led him to form a similar 
conception of tlie origin and nature of their idolatry. The 
idols of tliese people ai*e uncouth objects, often mere stones 
or logs with some sort of human countenance, or sometimes 
more finished images, even of metal ; some are large, some 
mere dolls; they belong to individuals, or families, or 
tribes ; they may be kept in the yurts for private use, or 
set up in sacred groves or on the steppes or near the hunt- 
ing and fishing places they preside over, or they may even 
have special temple-houses; some open-air gods are left 
naked, not to 8{>oil gocxl clothes, but others under cover are 
decked out with all an Ostyaks or Saniuyed's wealth of 
scarlet cloths and costly furs, necklaces and trinkets; and 
lastly, to the idols are made ricli offerings of food, clothes, 
furs, kettles, pipes, and the rest of the inventory of Siberian 
nomadc riches. Nnw these idols are not to be taken as 
mere symbols or (xirtraits of deities, but the worshippers 
mostly imagine that the deity dwells in the image or, so to 
speak, is emlnxlied in it, whereby the idol becomes a real 
goil capable of giving health and prosperity to man. On 
tho one hand, the deity lieconies 8er\'iceable to the wor- 
ship))er by lieing thus contained and kept for hi.s use, and 
on the other liand, tlie gcnl profits by receiving richer ofVcr- 
ings, failing which it would depart from its receptacle. We 
even hear of numerous spirits lieing contained in one image, 
and Hying ott* at the death of the shaman who owned it. In 
Buddhist Tibet, as in West Africa, tlie practice of conjuring 
int<» puppets the demons which molest men is a recognized 
rito. wliile in Siani the making: of clay puppets to lie ex- 
posed on trees or by the roadside, or set adrift with food- 

' Wiiit/, • Aiithriii«»li»>jii-,' vul. ii. \*. 183; I)« iiliAiii, 'TniTelii,* toI. i. 
|i. \Vl\ Kofurr, 'liiiioca'; li«iNinaii, 'liuitiea/ in ritikertoii, %-cil. ivi. Srr 
aIh** Uviu){iiti>ii<*, 'S. Afr.' p. 2^2 ( HiiIotiHa >. 
II. — S 
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offerings in baskets, is a recognized manner of expelling 
disease-spirits.^ In the image-worship of modem India, 
there crop up traces of the embodiment-theory. It is pos- 
sible for the intelligent Hindu to attach as little real per- 
sonality to a divine image, as to the man of straw which he 
makes in order to celebrate the funeral rites of a relative 
whose body cannot be recovered. He can even protest 
against being treated as an idolater at all, declaring the 
images of his gods to be but symbols, bringing to his mind 
thoughts of the real deities, as a portrait reminds one of a 
friend no longer to be seen in the body. Yet in the popular 
religion of his country, what could be more in conformity 
with the fetish-theory than the practice of making tem- 
porary hollow clay idols by tens of thousands, which receive 
no veneration for themselves, and only become objects of 
worship when the officiating brahman has invited the deity 
to dwell in the image, performing the ceremony of the 
' adhiv^ ' or inhabitation, after which he puts in the eyes 
and the ' prslna,' ie., breath, life, or souL' 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the wide history of religion, can 
we find definitions more full and absolute of the theory of 
deities actually animating their images, than in those pas- 
sages from early Christian writers which describe the nature 
and operation of the heathen idols. Amobius introduces 
the Iieathen as declaring that it is not the bronze or gold and 
silver material they consider to be gods, but they worship 
in them those beings which sacred dedication introduces, 
and causes to inhabit the artificial images.' Augustine 
cites l» follows the opinions attributed to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. This Egyptian, he tells us, considers some gods as 
made by the highest Deity, and some by men ; ' he asserts 
the visible and tangible images to be as it were bodies of 

> Ciwtmi, 'Finn. Mjth,' p. 193, Ac.; BaatUn, 'Psych.' p. 34, 208, 
'Oestl. Aflieii,' vdl. iii. pp. 293, 486. See ' Journ. Ind. Archip.* vol. ii. p. 350 
(Chiiicsu). 

- Max Miiller, 'ChiiJS,' toI. i. p. xvii. ; Wiuxl, •Hindoo*/ toL i. !». 198, 
Tol. ii. pp. XXXV. 161, 234, 292, 486. 

' ArnobiuM Adveniu (•fnUii, vi. 17-19. 
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gods, for there are within them certain invited spirits, of 
some avail for doing liarm or for fulfilling certain desires 
of those who pay them divine honours and rites of worship. 
By a certain art to connect these invisible spirits with visible 
objects of corporeal matter, tliat such may be as it were 
animated bodies, effigies dedicate and suljsorvicnt to the 
spirits — this is what ho calls making gods, and men have 
received this great and wondrous jKjwer.' And furtlier, 
this Trismegistus is made to speak of 'statues animated 
with sense and full of spirit, doing so great things ; statues 
prescient of the future, and preilicting it by lots, by priests, 
by dreams, and by many other ways.'' This idea, as ac- 
cepted by the early Christians themselves, witli the qualifi- 
cation that the spiritual beings inhabiting the idols were not 
l)eneficent deities but devils, is explicitly stated by Minucius 
Felix, in a jiasaagc in tlie *Octavius,' which gives an in- 
structive account of tlie animistic philos4iphy of Cliristianity 
towards the beginnng of the third century: 'Thus these 
imi»ure spirits or demons, as shown by the magi, by tlie 
philosopliers, and by Plato, are concealed by consecration 
in statues and images, and by their atHatus o]»tain tlie 
authority as of a jirescnt deity wlien at times they inspire 
priests, inhabit temples, occasionally animate the filaments 
of the entrails, govern the flight of birds, guide the falling 
of lots, give oracles enveloiK?d in many falsehoods . . . 
also secretly creeping into (mens) bodies as thin spirits, 
they feign diseases, terrify minds, distort limits, in unler to 
compel men to tiu*ir worship; that fattening on the steam 
of altars or their otlered victims from thf fhicks, they may 
seem io have cured the ailments which they had constrained. 
And these are the mailmen whom ye see rush forth into 

* Avi^istiiiui * IV Civ. Dei,' viii. 23: 'at ill** viiibilU ft cnntrectabilii 
■iniiilaciH, whit ('i*r|N>ru dcorum esse AMerit ; inrsmtf autcni hia quuedam 

8i>iiitus inviuti)?*, kt' IIim rrg-i s|iiritun inviaibilea i^r arteiu 

t|uati<laiii visihiltliiiA n-lnu ciirfiitralU iiiaU'riK O'liulare, ut aiut qiuai 
Aiiiiiiiitii roriM^m. i\\\% »<|iiritibu9 tiionta ct aiibdiu aiiiiulacra, ke. St^ alan 
IVr t till tan u« iK* S]ic«-ui-uli-, xii. : * In mortuuriim aiitrni i'lnlis divini'iiia 

L-dlliistUIlt, kc' 
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public places ; and the very priests without the temple thus 
go mad, thus rave, thus whirl about. . . . All these 
things most of you know, how the very demons confess of 
themselves, so often as they are expelled by us from the 
patient's bodies with torments of word and fires of prayer. 
Saturn himself, and Serapis, and Jupiter, and whatsoever 
demons ye worship, overcome by pain declare what they 
are ; nor surely do they lie concerning their iniquity, above 
all when several of you are present. Believe these wit- 
nesses, confessing the truth of themselves, that they are 
demons. For adjured by the true and only God, they 
shudder reluctant in the wretched bodies ; and either they 
issue forth at once, or vanish gradually, according as the 
faith of the patient aids, or the grace of the curer 
favours.'^ 

The strangeness with which such words now fall upon 
our ears is full of significance. It is one symptom of that 
vast quiet change which has come over animistic philosophy 
in the modern educated world. Wliole orders of spiritual 
beings, worsliipped in polytheistic religion, and degraded 
in early Christendom to real but evil demons, have since 
passed from objective to subjective existence, have faded 
from the Spiritual into the Ideal. Ky the oi)eration of 
similiar intellectual changes, the general theory of spirit- 
embodiment, having fulfilled tlie great work it liad for ages 
to do in religion and philosophy, has now dwindled witliin 
the limits of the educated world to near its vanishing-point. 
The doctrines of Disease-possession and Oracle-possession, 
once integral parts of the higher philosopliy, and still main- 
taining a vigorous existence in the lower culture, seem to 
be dying out within the influence of the higher into dog- 
matic Run'ival, couRciouH metaphor, and popular Ruper- 
stition. The doctrine of 8pirit-eml)odimeiit in c»bject8. 
Fetishism, now scarcely appeai-s outside barl)aric regions 

* MiircuH Minucios Felix, OcUviiiB, cap, xxvii. : * Isti ipjitur ini]»iin 
ii|iiiitiiH, (l.Tnioiip«<, ut f«teiiHinn n mngis, a ]>hili«ophiH, ft a Platonc sub 
sutuifl et iniagitiihuB coiisecrati deliteacuut, ^c' 
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save in the peasant folklore which keeps it up amongst us 
with so many other remnants of l)arbario thought And 
the like theory of spiritual influence as applied to Idolatry, 
though still to he studied among savages and barbarians, 
and on record in past ages of the ciWlized world, lias per- 
ished so utterly amongst ourselves, that few but students 
are aware of its ever having existed. 

To bring home to our minds the vastness of the intel- 
lectual tract which separates modem from savage philo- 
Hophy, and to enable us to look back along the path where 
step by step the mind's journey was made, it will serve us 
to glance over the landmarks whicli language to this day 
keeps standing. Our modem languages reach back through 
the middle ages to classic and barbaric times, where in this 
matter the transition from the crudest primaeval animism is 
quite manifest. We keep in daily use, and tum to modem 
meaning, old wonls and idioms wiiich carry us home to the 
philosopliy of ancient days. We talk of ' genius ' still, 
but with thought how changed. Tlie genius of Augustus 
was a tutelary demon, to be swom by and to receive oflTer- 
ings on an altar as a deity. In modem Englisii, Shakspere, 
Newton, or Wellington, is said to be leii and prompted by 
his genius, but that genius is a shrivelleil philosophic meta- 
phor. So the W(»rd ' spirit ' and its kindred terms keep 
up with wondrous jiortinacity the traces which connect the 
th«>uglit of the savage with its herc<litar}' successor, the 
thouglit of the pliilosopher. Harltaric philosopliy retains 
as real wliat civiliztMl language lias nHluce<l to simile. The 
Siamese is made drunk with the ilenion of the arrack that 
]K>ssessea the drinker, while wc with .•io dittei-cnt sense still 
extract the * spirit of wine.' * Look at the saying asorilied 
to Pythagoras, and mentioned by I'orjihyr)*. *The sound 
in<l«'ed which is given by striking brass, is the voicr of a 
certain demon contained in that bniss.' Tiiese might have 
])een the representative words of some savage animistic 

> BiutiAn, 'Ocatl. Atim,' voL li. ]k 455. Sm Sj*ia|;«l, *AtmU,' yoL ti. 
p. 54. 
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philosopher ; but with the changed meaning brought by cen- 
turies of philosophizing, Oken hit upon a definition almost 
identical in form, that ' What sounds, announces its spirit ' 
('Was tont, gibt seinen (Jeist kund').^ What the savage 
would have meant, or Porphyry after him did mean, was that 
the brass was actually animated by a spirit of the brass apart 
from its matter, but when a modem philosopher takes up 
the old phrase, all he means is the qualities of the brass. 
As in other animistic phrases of thought and feeling such 
as 'animal spirits,' or being in 'good and bad spirits,' the 
term only recalls with an effort the long-past philosophy 
which it once expressed. The modem theory of the 
mind considers it capable of performing even exalted and 
unusual functions without the intervention of prompting or 
exciting demons; yet the old recognition of such beings 
crops up here and there in phrases which adapt animistic 
ideas to commonplaces of human disposition, as when a 
man is still said to be animated by a patriotic spirit, or 
possessed by a spirit of disobedience. In old times the 
iyya<rTpi/jLvd(K, or * ventriloquus ' was really held to have a 
spirit rumbling or talking from inside his body, as when 
Eurykles the soothsayer was inspired by such a familiar; 
or when a certain Patriarch mentioning a demon heard to 
speak out of a man's belly, remarks on the worthy place it 
had chosen to dwell in. In the time of Hippokrates, the 
giving of oracular responses by such ventriloquism was 
practised by certain women as a profession. To this day 
in China one may get an oracular response from a spirit 
apparently talking out of a medium's stomach, for a fee of 
about twopence-halfpenny. How changed a philosophy it 
marks, that among ourselves the word 'ventriloquist' 
should have sunk to its present meaning.^ Nor is that 



^ Porphyr. de Viu Pythftgone. Oken, ' LehrVoch der N*turphilotophM/ 
2768. 

* Suidan, 8.T. iYt^urrpiiiv9ot ; Uidor. Olost. 8.v. ' pHManUtoret ; * BastUn, 
'Mensch,' vol ii. p. 678. Manry, 'Magie,' ace. p. 269. DooHttle, 'ChineM,' 
▼oL il p. 116. 
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cliange less significant which, starting witli the conception 
of a man being really evdeo^, possessed by a deity within 
him, carries on a metamorphosed relic of this thorough 
animistic thought, from ivOouaiaafii^ to 'enthusiasm.' 
With all tliis, let it not be supposed tliat sucTi change of 
opinion in the eilucated world has come about through 
wanton incredulity or decay of the religious temperament 
Its source is the alteration in natural science, assigning new 
causes for the operations of nature and the events of life. 
The tlieory of the immediate action of personal spirits has 
here, as so widely elsewhere, given place to ideas of force 
and law. No indwelling deity now regulates the life of the 
burning sun, no guanlian angels drive the stars across the 
arching firmament, the divine Ganges is water flowing down 
into the sea to evaporate into cloud and descend again in 
rain. No deity simmers in the lx>iling {K)t, no presiding 
spirits dwell in the volcano, no howling demon shrieks from 
the mouth of the lunatic. There was a period of human 
thought when the whole universe seemed actuated by 
spiritual life. Fur our knowledge of our own history, it 
id deeply interesting tliat there should remain rude races 
yet living under the philosopliy wliich we have so far (Missed 
from. Hince Physics*. Chemistry. liiolo^jy, have seized whole 
province's of tlie ancient Animism, setting force for life and 
law for will. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ANIMISM (continued). 

Spirits regarded as personal causes of Phenomena of the World^Perrading 
Spirits as good and evil Demons affecting man — Spirits manifest in 
Dreams and Visions : Nightmares ; Incubi and Suocnbi ; Vampires ; 
Visionary Demons — Demons of darkness repelled by fire — De^ns other- 
wise manifest: seen by animals; detected by footprints^Spirits oon- 
oeiyed and treated as material — Guardj^n uid Familiar Spirits — Nature- 
Spirits ; historical course of the doctrineV-Spirits of Volcanos, Whirl- 
pools, Rocks— Water- Worship : Spirits of Wells, Streams, Lakes, kc — 
Tree- Worship : Spirits embodied in or inhabiting Trees; Spirits of 
Groves and Forests — Animal- Worship : Animals worshipped, directly, or 
as incarnations or representatives of Deities ; Totem-Worship ; Serpent- 
Worship— Species-Deities ; their relation to Archetypal Ideas. 

Ws have now to enter on the final topic of the investiga- 
tion of Animism, by completing the classified survey of 
spiritual beings in general, from the myriad souls, elves, 
fairies, genii, conceived as filling their multifarious offices in 
man's life and the world's, up to the deities who reign, few 
and mighty, over the spiritual hierarchy. In spite of end- 
less diversity of detail, the general principles of this investi- 
gation seem comparatively easy of access to the enquirer, 
if he will use the two keys which the foregoing studies 
supply : first, that spiritual beings are modelled by man on 
his primary conception of his own human soul, and second, 
that their purpose is to explain nature on the primitive 
childlike theory that it is truly and throughout ' Animated 
Nature.' If, as the poet says, 'Felix qui potuit rerum 
oognoscere causas/ then rude tribes of ancient men had 
within them this source of happiness, that they could 
explain to their own content the causes of things. For to 
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them spiritual beings, elves and gnomes, ghosts and manes, 
demons and deities, were the living personal causes of 
universal life. 'The first men found everything easy, the 
myHleries of nature were not so hidden from them as from 
ub/ 8ai<l Jacob Rohme the mystic. True, we may well 
answer, if tliese primitive men Ix^lieved in that animistic 
philoHophy of nature which even now survives in the savage 
mind. They could ascribe to kind or hostile spirits all good 
and evil of their own liven, and all striking operations of 
nature; they lived in familiar intercourse with the living 
and ]K)werful houIs of their dead ancestors, with the spirits 
of the stream and grove, ]>lain and mountain, they knew 
well the living mighty Sun pouring his lieainH of light and 
heat u{Kin them, the living mighty Sea dashing her fierce 
billows on the nliore, the great {tersoual Heaven and Earth 
pn>Ux;ting and producing all thingn. For as the human 
!x)dy wart held to live and act by virtue of iU own inhabiting 
spirit-Houl, 8o the oiieralionH of i\w world seemeil to be 
carried on by tlie influenct* of other spiritH. And thus 
Animism, starting as a philo.Hupliy of liumaii life, extended 
aiiil ex{>anded itself till it became a pliilosophy of nature 
at large. 

To the minds of the lower races it seems that all nature 
is possessed, {)ervadeil, crowtleil, with spiritual lieings. In 
seeking by a few types to give an idea of this ccmception of 
IKTvading Spirits in its savage and l»arliaric stage, it is not 
indeo<I |K)ssibIe to draw an alisolute line of se])aralion lietween 
spirits oc<!upie<l in atlecting for good and ill the life of Man, 
and spiritrt s])ecially concerned in carrying on the o|M*nitions 
of Nature. In fact these two classes of spiritual UMUgs blend 
into on«' another as inextricably as d(» the original animistic 
dtvtriiu»s tliey an» Imseil on. As. however, the spirits con- 
sidenMl diriTtly to atlcct thi* life and fortune of Man lie 
closest to the centre of the animistic scheme, it is well lo 
give them precedenci*. The description and function of 
iliese beings extend upwanls from among the rudest human 
trilies. Milligan writes of the Tasmanians: 'Tliey were 
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polytheistts; that is, they believed in guardian angels or 
spirits, and in a plurality of powerful but generally evil- 
disposed beings, inhabiting crevices and caverns of rocky 
mountains, and making temporary abode in hollow trees and 
solitary valleys ; of these a few were supposed to be of great 
power, while to the majority were imputed much of the 
nature and attributes of the goblins and elves of our native 
land.' ^ Oldfield writes of the aborigines of Australia, ' The 
number of supernatural beings, feared if not loved, that they 
acknowledge, is exceedingly great; for not only are the 
heavens peopled with such, but the whole isLoe of the country 
swarms with them ; every thicket, most watering-places, and 
all rocky places abound with evil spirits. In like maimer, 
every natural phenomenon is believed to be the work of 
demons, none of which seem of a benign nature, one and 
all apparently striving to do all imaginable mischief to the 
poor black fellow.'^ It must be indeed an uiihappy race 
among whom such a demonology could shape itself, and it 
is a relief to find that other people of low culture, while 
recognizing the same spiritual world swarming about them, 
do not hold its main attribute to be spite against themselves. 
Among the Algonquin Indians of North America, School- 
craft finds the very groundwork of their religion in the 
belief 'that the whole visible and invisible creation is 
animated with various orders of malignant or benign 
spirits, who preside over the daily afTairs and over the final 
destinies of men.'* Among the Khonds of Orissa, Mac- 
pherson describes the greater gods and tril»al manes, and 
below these the order of minor ami local deities: *They 
are the tutelary godH of every spot on earth, having power 
over the functionH of nature which oj)erate there, and over 
everything relating to human life in it. Their number is 



' F. R. Xizon, 'Cntisc of the Beacon'; Bouwick, p. 182. 

« Oldfield in 'Tr. Eth. Hoc.' vol. iii. p. 228. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Algic Res,' vol. i. \k 41. 'Indian Tribes,' vol. iii. p. 327. 
WaiU, vol. iii. p. 191. See also J. O. Miiller, p. 175. (Antilles IsUnders) : 
Bra«eiir, 'Mezique,' vol. iii. p. 482. 
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unlimited. They fill all nature, in which no {lower or object, 
from the sea to the clods of the field, is without its deity. 
Tliey are the guardians of hills, groves, streams, fountains, 
paths, and hamlets, and are cognizant of every human 
action, want, and interest in the locality, where they pre- 
side.'^ Describing the animistic mytholo^ (»f the Turanian 
tribes of Asia and Europe, Castren has said that every land, 
mountain, rock, river, brook, spring, tree, or whatsoever it 
may be, has a spirit for an inhabitant; the spirits of the 
trees and stones, of the lakes and brooks, hear with pleasure 
the wild man's pious prayers and accept his otferings.^ Such 
are the conceptions of the Guinea negro, wlio finds the 
alxxles of liis good and evil spirits in great rocks, hollow 
trees, mountains, deep rivers, dense groves, echoing caverns, 
and wlio passing silently by tliese sacred places leaves some 
offering, if it l»e but a leaf or a shell picked up on the 
t)eaeli.^ Such are exami»les which not unfairly picture the 
lielicf of the lower races in a world of spirits on earth, and 
such descriptions apply to the state of men's minds along 
tlie course of civilization. 

Tlie doctrine of ancient philosophers such as Philo^ 
and lamblichus,^ of spiritual lieings swarming tlirough the 
atmos]>here we breathe, was carrie<l on and develoi)ed in 
special directions in the discussions concerning tlie nature 
and functions of tlie world-]>ervading host of angels and 
devils, in the writings of the early Christian Fatliers* 
Theologians of moilern centuries have for the most part 
seen reason to rcihiee within comiiarat ively narn>w limits 
the action a.scril)ed to extonial spiritual lieings on mankind ; 

* M»«*|ihiT*ni, ■ Iiitliii.' |i. i'O. .Si* iilnti <*iii^». • Karfii«.' in 'Juiirii. Atiier. 
Ur. S.JC.' vol. iv. \K 316 : Willunw. 'Fiji.' vi.l, i. |.. -JJW. 

« ('aiitn>». Kiiiii. M\t!i.* p. 111. ivj. Ki\ 

* J. L. Wilson. 'W.'Afr. p. 'JIS. :i^^ ; Waiii, vul. ii. y, 171. 

* Philo. IH Giifukt, I. iv. 
' Uniblirhim, ii. 

* Collected |iuugi9i in Calmet, ' DIm. sot 1m Et|»riu ' ; ilont, * Zftaber- 
Bihlinthf'k.' Tnl. ii. p. 263, Ac. ; vuI. vl |i. 49. Ac. : lee Miiciif'n I>i<** 
tiniiuie*. 
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yefc there are some who retain to the fuli the ang^lok 
and demonology of Origea and TertulUan. These two 
viewB may be well contrasted by setting aide by side the 
judgments of two ecclaslastias of the Roman Church, aa 
to the behef in pervading demons prevalent in nnciviliated 
countries. The celebrated commentator, Dom CalcQet, 
lays down in the most explicit terms the doctrine of 
angels and demons, aa a matter of dogmatic theology* Bui 
he li less inclined to receive unquestioned the narxativas 
of particular manifestations in the mediaeval and modem 
world. He mentions indeed the testimony of Louia Vives, 
that in the newly discovered oountriea of America, nothing 
is more common than to see apirits which appear at noon- 
day, not only in Lbe country but in towns and villages, 
speaking, commanding, sometimes even strikitig men ; 
and the account by Olaus Magnus of the spectres or 
spirits seen in Sweden and Norway, Finland and Lapland, 
which do wonderful things, some even aerving men as 
domestics and driving the cattle out to pasture. But 
what Calmet remarks on these stories, is tliat the greater 
ignorance prevails in a country, the more superstition 
reigna there.^ It aeema that in our own day, however, 
the tendency is to encourage less sceptical views. Mon- 
aignor Oaume's book on 'Holy Water/ which not long 
since received the special and formal approval of Pius 1X-, 
appears ' at an epoch when the millions of evil angels which 
surround us are more enU^rpriHiug than ever;' and l*i.*n^ 
Ulaus Magnus' story of the demons infesting Northern 
Europe ii< not only cited but corrobtjrateil* On the whole» 
the Burvey of the dc»ctnric of pervading' spirits through aU 
the grndefi of culture is a remarkable display of intellectual 
continuity. MohI justly does Ellis tlie inie6ionar>% depicu 
ing the South Sea Islanders' world crowdeil with its in- 
numeraU© [mn ailing spirits, point out the cloaeneea of oof. 
respoudence here between doctrines of the aavage and the 

o*iim#, * i/Ktai B<iiHi tti XIX- nm%' lip, Lm, zn. 
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civilized animist, expressed as both may be in Milton's 
familiar lines : — 

' Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unnecn, both when we wake, and when we sleep.' ^ 

As with souls, so with other si^irits, man's most distinct 
and direct intercourse is had where they Ixjcomc actually 
present to his senses in dreams and visions. The belief 
that such phantoms are real and (H^rsonal spirits, suggested 
and maintainc<l as it is by the direct evidence of the si^nses 
of siglit, touch, and liearing, is naturally an opinion usual 
in savage ])hilosophy, and indeeil elsewhere, long and ob- 
stinately resisting tlie attacks of the later scientific doctrine. 
The demon Koin strives to throttle the dreaming Austra- 
lian ; - the evil ' na ' crouches on the stomach of the 
Karen ;^ the North Americiin Indian, gorged with feasting, 
is visited by nocturnal spirits:* the Caribs, subject to 
hideous dreams, often wokt* declaring that the demon 
Maboya had Iteaten them in their slee]>, and they could 
still feel the pain.'' These demons are the very elves 
and nightmares that to this day in Itenighted districts of 
Euro|M^ ride and tlirottle the snoring peasant, and whose 
nanu's, not forgotten among the educated, have only 
made the transition fnan tjelief to jest." A not less dis- 
tinct product of the savage animistic theor}* of dreams 
a.s real visits from {K'rsonal spiritual beings, lasted on 
without a shift or break into the t^elief of media'val 
Christendom. This is the doctrine of the incubi and 
sureubi. tliose male and female nocturnal demons which 
consort sexually with men and women. We may set out 

• Kill*. • r..1yii. Rej*.' vol. i. |i. 331, 

- lUckhiui!*^. ' AuAtraliii.' p. 5.'>& : <o'ry, * Aiiftralia,' vnl. ii. p. 337. 

' .Manhii. ' Kureii!!.' l.p. ji. 211. 

« Si^hiiflrraft, * Iinliuii Tril«n./ |iart iii. p. •J'Jrt. 

* K.Khef..rt. •Aiitilleii.' y. 419. 

** (Iriiiini. 'D. M.' ]•. 1193; Hauuach, 'SUw. Myth.' p. S32 ; St. CUir 
•Dtl Krophj, ' Uul^csrij.' i>. M^ ; Wuttkr. * VftlkiAberglsabf,' fi. 122 ; BaitiaD, 
' I\v''h«»l«>>pr,' ji. \0:\ I niaii«r v.il. iii. ji 279. Tho mitrt in nigfUmart 
iiii'4ii«t ipiru, elf, iir nymph : roin|iiiiv Ah>;lo..Sai. %euduuutn (wood-msrs) 
-r«'ho. 
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with their descriptions among t^e islanders of the Antilles, 
where they are the ghosts of the dead, vanishing when 
clutched;^ in New Zealand, where ancestral deities 'form 
attachments with females and pay them repeated visits,' 
while in the Samoan Islands such intercourse of mis- 
chievous inferior gods caused 'many supernatural concep- 
tions ; ' ^ and in Lapland, where details of this last extreme 
class have also been placed on record.' From these lower 
grades of culture the idea may be followed onward. Formal 
rites are specified in the Hindu Tantra, which enable a 
man to obtain a companion-nymph by worshipping her and 
repeating her name by night in a cemetery.^ Augustine, in 
an instructive passage, states the popular notions of the 
visits of incubi, vouched for, he tells us, by testimony of 
such quantity and quality that it may seem impudence to 
deny it ; yet he is careful not to commit himself to a positive 
belief in such spirits.^ Later theologians were less cautious, 
and grave argumentation on nocturnal intercourse with 
incubi and succubi was carried on till, at the height of 
mediaeval civilization, it is found accepted in full belief by 
ecclesiastics and lawyers. Nor is it to be counted as an 
ugly but harmless superstition, when for example it is 
set forth in the Bull of Pope Innocent VIII. in 1484, as an 

* • ViU del Amm. Christoforo Colombo,* ch. xiii. ; and * Life of Colon,* in 
Pinkerton, vol. zii. p. 84. 

' Taylor, 'New Zealand,' pp. 149, 889. Mariner, 'Tonga Is.* vol. ii. 
p. 119. 

' Hogstrom, ' Lapmark, ' ch. zi. 

* Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol ii. p. 151. See alto Borri, 'Cochin-China/ in 
Pinkerton, vol. iz. p. 823. 

^ Augustin. 'Dc Civ. Dei,' zv. 23: '£t quoniam creberrinia fama est, 
multique se ezpcrtos, vel ab eis qui ezperti easent, dc quorum fide dubiUn- 
dam non easet, audisse CQufirmant, Silvanoa et Faunos, quos vulgo incnboa 
▼ocant, improbos sspe eztitisse mulieribus, et eanim appetiise ac peregiiase 
ooncubitum ; et quoadam dsmones, quos Dosioa Oalli nnncupant, banc 
aaaidue immunditiam et tentare et efficere ; plures taleaqne aaaeveimnt, ut 
hoc negare impudentic videator ; non bine aliqnid andeo definire, ntnim 
altqui spiritus . . . possint etiam banc pati libidinem ; ut . . . . tentian- 
tibua feminibus misceantur.* See alto Grimm, 'D. M.' pp. 449, 479; 
Hanuach, 'Slaw. Myth.' p. 332; Cockayne, 'Leeohdoms of Early England,' 
vol. i. p. zzzviii., voL ii. p. 345. 
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accepted accusation against 'many persons of both sexes, 
forgetful of their own salvation, and falling away from tlie 
Catholic faith.' The practical outcome of this belief is 
known to students who have traced the consequence of the 
Papal Bull in the legal manual of the witchcraft tribunals, 
dra^'n up by the three appointed Inquisitors, the infamous 
Malleus Maleiicarum ; and have followed the results of this 
again into those dreadful records which relate in their bald 
matter-of-fact phraseology the confessions of the crime of 
diabolic intercourse, wrung from the wrel-che<l victims 
worked on by threat and persuasion in the intervals of the 
rack, till onougli evidence was accumulate<l fur clear judg- 
ment, and sentence of the stake.* I need not dwell on the 
mingled ol)scenity and horror of tliesc details, which here 
only have their bearing on the liistory of animism. But it 
will aid the ethnographer to understand the relation of 
moilem to savage ])hilosophy, if he will read Richard Bur- 
ton's seriously tielieving account in the 'Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,* where he concludes with acquiescence in a declara- 
tion lately made by Lipsius, tiiat on the sliowing of daily 
narratives and judicial sentences, in no age had these 
lecherous demons a])peared in such numbers as in his own 
tiuie— and this was alwut A. P. 1600.' 

In connexion with the nightmare and the incubus, another 
variety of nocturnal demon requires notice, the vampire. 
Inasmuch as certain {latienUs arc seen liecoming day by ilay, 
without ap{>arent cause, thin, weak, and blocxlless. savage 
animism is called upon to produce a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and d(^s so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck the blood 
of their victims. The Polynesians said that it was the 

' The -. Malleus Malrficarum ' «as {-iiMish^i aIkiuI 1499. Sec on the 
griirial sii^'jeit, IlnrM, * Zaui'^rHilih-itht-k," vol. vi. : Kiiiirmowr. '.Magic.* 
vi>l. ii. : Maury. '.Magie.' he, \*. *JS6 : Lecky, MliMt. of RatiosAliani,' ri>l. i. 

-* Hiirtnii. 'Anatonij nf Melancholy.' iii. 2. ' Uuum dizrn>, imu opinah 
nil- iillo M-trn irro tatitniii mftiani Satymnini, et ulaciuiii i«>t<iiiini Gruioniiu 
4f ••^;fii<lii<(r. •piaiituiii uunc i^uotiilunN! narrati'iiK-H, rt judtciales Miitcutic 
profffuut.' 
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departed souls (tii) which quitted the graves and grave-idols 
to Cireep by night into the houaea, and devour the heart *ad 
entrails of the sleepers, and these died.^ The Karens tall 
of the ' kephu/ which is a wizard s stomach going forth in 
the shape of a head and entrails, to devour the soula of 
men, and they die.^ The Mintira of the Malay Peninsnla 
have t!ieir*hantu penyadin;* he is a water-demon, with a 
dog% head and an alligator's mouthy who sucks blood from 
men's thumbs and great toes, and they die.^ It is in Sla- 
vonta and Hungary that the demon blood-suckers have their 
principal abode, and to this district belongs their sjiecial 
name of vampire^ Polish upwr, Busstan upir. There is a 
whole literature of hideous vampire-stories, which the stu- 
dent will find elaborately discussed in CalraeL The shortest 
way of treating the beUef is to refer it directly to the prin- 
eiples of savage animism. We shall see that moet of its 
details fall into their places at oneep and that vampirea bm 
mot mere creations of groundlesB fancy, but causes conceived 
in apLritual form to account for specific facts of wasting 
disease. As to their nature and ph>^ical action, tlwre mm 
two principal theories, but both keep close to the original 
animistic idea of spiritual beings, anil consider these dmnoiui 
to be human souls. The first theory is that the soul of « 
li^'ing man, often a sorcerer, leaves its proper body asleep 
and goes forth, perhaps in the visible form of a straw or 
flulT of down, slips through keyholes and attacks its sleep- 
ing nctim. If the sleeper should wake in time to clutch 
this tiny soul-^embodimentj he may through it have hii 
tevenge by mattieating or destroying its bodily owner. 
Some say these 'mury' come by night to men» sit upon 
their breasts and suck their blood, while others think it is 
only children's blood they suck, they being to grown people 
mere nightmares. Here we have the actual phenomenoii 
of nightmare, adapted to a particular purpose. The second 

* J. E forat«r« *Ob*tmtioiu dttrlnf Vojra^ n>uii4 World/ p. Hi. 
' 'Jcmm. Ittd, Arcblp,' ?ol i, p. 307* 
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theory is that the soul of a dead man goes out from its 
buried corpse and sucks the blood of living men. The 
victim becomes thin, languid, and bloodless, falls into a 
rapid decline and dies. Here again is actual experience, 
but a new fancy is developed to complete the idea. The 
corpse thus supplied by its returning soul with blood, is 
imagined to remain unnaturally fresh and supple and ruddy ; 
and accordingly the means of detecting a vampire is to 
open his grave, where the reanimated corpse may be found 
to bleed when cut, and even to move and shriek. One 
way to lay a vampire is to stake down the corpse (as with 
suicides and with the same intention); but the more effec- 
tual plan is to behead and bum it. This is the substance 
of the d(x;trine of vampires. Still, as one order of demons 
is apt to blend into others, the vampire-legends are much 
mixed with other animistic folklore. Vampires appear in 
the character of the iK)ltergeist or knocker, as causing 
those disturbances in houses wliich modern spiritualism 
refers in like manner to souls of the departed Sucli was 
the ghost of a certain surly iieasant who came out of his 
grave in the island of Mycone in 1700, after he had been 
buried but two days; he came into the houses, upset the 
furniture, put the Iam|)s out, and carrieil on his tricks till 
the whole iwpulation went wild with terror. Tournefort 
hap|)ened to be there and was present at the exhumation ; 
his account is curious evidence of the way an excited mob 
could i>ersuade themselves, without the least foundation 
of fact, that the body was wann and its blood red. Again, 
the blooil-sucker is very generally described under the 
Slavonic names of werewolf (wilkodlak, brukolaka, &c.); 
the descriptions of the two creatures are inextricably mixed 
up. and a man whose eyebrows meet, as if liis soul were 
taking flight like a butterfly, to enter some other body, 
may l^ marked by tiiis sign either as a werewolf or a vam- 
pire. A moilern account of vampirism in r»ulgaria well 
illustrates the nature of spirits as conceived in such beliefs 
as these. A sorcerer armed with a saint s picture will hunt 
lu — o 
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a vampire into a bottle containing some of the filthy food 
that the demon loves; as soon as he is fairly inside he is 
corked down, the bottle is thrown into the fire, and the 
vampire disappears for ever.^ 

As to the savage visionary and the phantoms he beholds, 
the Greenlander preparing for the profession of sorcerer 
may stand as type, when, rapt in contemplation in his 
desert solitude, emaciated by fasting and disordered by fits, 
he sees before him scenes with figures of men and animals, 
which he believes to be spirits. Thus it is interesting to 
read the descriptions by Zulu converts of the dreadful 
creatures which they see in moments of intense religious 
exaltation, the snake with great eyes and very fearful, the 
leopard creeping stealthily, the enemy approaching with his 
long assagai in his hand — these coming one after another 
to the place where the man has gone to pray in secret, and 
striving to frighten him from his knees.' Thus the visionary 
temptations of the Hindu ascetic and the mediaeval saint are 
happening in our own day, though their place is now rather 
in the medical handbook than in the record of miracla 
Like the disease-demons and the oracle-demons, these 
spiritual groups have their origin not in fancy, but in real 
phenomena interpreted on animistic principles. 
f In the dark especially, harmful spirits swarm. Round 
native Australian encampments. Sir George Grey used to 
see the bush dotted with little moving points of fire ; these 
were the firesticks carried by the old women sent to look 
after the young ones, but who dared not quit the firelight 
without a brand to protect them from the evil spirits.* So 
South American Indians would carry brands or torches for 
fear of evil demons when they ventured into the dark.^ 

^ J. V. Groliinanu, ' Alierglauben auB Bohmen,' &c., p. 24 ; Calmet, * Diss. 
Nur lea EftpritH,' vol. ii. ; Grimm, ' D. M.' p. 1048, kc ; 8t Clair and Brophj, 
' Bulgaria,' p. 49 ; ttee RaUtoii, ' Songs of Russian People,' p. 409. 

* Cranz, 'Grunland,' p. 268. Callaway, *Bel. of Amazulu,' p. 246, kc 

* Gray, 'Atutralia,' vol. ii. p. 302. See also Bonwick, ' Taamaniani,' 
p. 180. 

* Southey, ' Brazil,' {lart I {k 238. Hf alto Rochefort, p. 418 ; J. G. 
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Tribes of the Malay Peninsula light fires near a mother at 
childbirth, to scare away the evil spirits.^ Such notions 
extend to higher levels of civilization. In Southern India, 
where for fear of pervading spirits only pressing need will 
induce a man to go abroad after sundown, the unlucky 
wight who has to venture into the dark will carry a fire- 
brand to keep off the spectral foea. Even in broad day- 
light, the Hindu lights lamps to keei» nff the demons,' a 
ceremony which is to be noticed agnin at a Chinese wed- 
ding.* In Europe, the details of the use of fire to drive off 
demons and witches arc minute and explicit The ancient 
Xorse colonists in Iceland carried tire round the lands they 
intended to cxrcupy. to expel the evil spirits. Such ideas 
have brought into exist4;ncc a wh(»le group of Scandinavian 
customs, still remembered in tht» country, but dying out in 
practice. Till a child is Kiptized. the tire must never be 
lot out, lest the trolls sh(»uld lie able to steal the infant; a 
live coal must lie ca^t after the mother as she goes to be 
churclied, to jirevent the tn>lls fnnu carrying her off bodily 
or liewitching her; a live coal is to \ie thrown after a troll- 
wife or witch as she quits u bouse, and so forth.* Into 
miHlern times, the iHH>ple of the Hebrides continued to 
protect tht» mother ami chiM fnmi evil spirits, by carr}'ing 
tire round them.-' In modern Buli;aria, on the Feast of 
St. hemetrius, lighted candles an* placeil in the stables and 
the wood-she<l. to prevent evil sjurits from entering into 

M lU'T, p. "Jr'J ^I'-iri**"./ ; i'mni, MiioiiUinl,* |i. aOl ; Si'hiK.IiTsft, * Iii'tun 
Trilioii,' |i*rl iii. y. 1 10. 

' M.'iirn. Iml. Archip.' v.>l. i. \>\t. 270, '^98 ; vul. ii. • N. S." y. 117. 

- Kotiertji, 'OririitAl lUu-iralii'iif,' p. XM ; O.lebr-N.ke in * Ab. Roji.' vol. 
ui. |.. jri. 

' l).H.littlr, m; hi II ••«*,' \-'l. i. 1'. 77. 

* Ylyltcu-CiivalliiiH, * Wari- ml ••cli Wintaroe,* \"1. i. ]• 101: Atkiniw»n, 
Mil.i^sjiry •>f Cli-vrUml Di.il.' y. M«7. (l*r..f. I.ic1>nrht, in *Z«iUc}irift 
f A Kthii<>l<>;:ir,* VI il. V. l>7't, |<. '.*^', .iH>U A i->tii|i.iri^>ii **f ihr ^till UHual 
<iviiitdit cu<(ii<iii ''f keeping .1 h^'ltt Kiirnin^ iu the lying in riNini till 
tlif «hiM la luiptwf<l Wiittkr, '.'nil v\. Nn. !i93), and the «>iMiilar ancient 
Roman practicf wheucv the guddeu Cauiltlifera had her naue (note to 
2n.l eil.).] 

' .Mill tin, * Wvatrrn UUnd»,' in Pinkerti*n, vA. iii. y. 612. 
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the domestic animals.' Nor did this ancient idea remain 
a mere lingering notion of peasant folklore. Its adoption 
by the Church is obvious in the ceremonial benediction of 
candles in the Roman Ritual: 'Ut quibuscumque locis 
accens^, sive positie fuerint, discedant principes tenebra- 
rum, et contremiscant, et fugiant pavidi cum omnibus 
ministris suis ab habitationibus illis, &c/ The metrical 
translation of Naogeorgus shows perfectly the retention of 
primitive animistic ideas in the middle ages : — 

' .... a wondrous force and might 
Doth in these candels lie, which if at any time they light, 
They sure beleve that neyther storm or tempest dare abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, nor any devil's spide. 
Nor fearefull sprightes that walke by night, nor hurts of frost or 
haile.'-' 

Animals stare and startle when we see no cause; is it 
that they see spirits invisible to man? Thus the Green- 
lander says that the seals and wildfowl are scared by 
spectres, which no human eye but the sorcerer's can be- 
hold;^ and thus the Khonds hold that their flitting 
ethereal gods, invisible to man, are seen by beasts.^ The 
thought holds no small place in the folklore of the world. 
Telemachos could not discern Athene standing near him, 
for not to all do the gods visibly appear ; but Odysseus saw 
her, and the dogs, and they did not bark, but with low 
whine slunk across the dwelling to the further side.'* So 
in old Scandinavia, the dogs coidd see Hela the death- 
goddess move unseen by men;® so Jew and Moslem, 
hearing the dogs howl, know that they have seen the 
Angel of Death come on his awful errand;^ while the 

' 8t Clair and Bropliy, * Bulgaria,' p. 44. 

'^ Rituale Roinanum ; Benedictio Candclarum. Brand, ' Popular Antiqui- 
ties,* voL i. p. 46. 

^ Cranz, *Oronland,' p. 267, see 296. 

* Macpherson, * India,' p. 100. 

* Homer, Odyss, xvi, 160. 

* Grimm, 'D. M.' p. 632. 

~ Eisenmenf^er, * Judenthujn,' jiart i. p. 872. Lane, 'Thousand and One 
Nights,' vol. iL ji. 56. 
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beliefs that animals see spirits, and that a dog's melancholy 
howl means deatli somewhere near, are still familiar to our 
own popular superstition. 

Another means by which men may detect the presence of 
invisible spirits, is to adopt the thief-catcher's well-known 
device of strewing ashes. According to the ideas of a cer- 
tain stage of animism, a spirit is considereil substantial 
enough to leave a footprint. The following instances relate 
sometimes to souls, sometimes to other beings. Tlie Philip- 
pine islanders expected the dead to return on the third day 
to his dwelling, wherefore they set a vessel of water for him 
to wash himself clean from the grave-mould, and strewed 
ashes to sec footprints.^ A more eIal>orate rite forms part 
of the funeral customs of the Hos of North-East India. 
On the evening of a death, the near relatives i)erform the 
ceremony of calling the dead. Boiled rice and a pot of 
water are placeil in an inner nK>m, and ashes sprinkled 
from llience to tlie threshold. Two relatives go to the 
place where the Ixxly was burnt, and walk round it beating 
ploughsliares and chanting a plaintive dirge to call the spirit 
homo; while two otliers watch tlie rice and water to see 
if they are disturbe<l, and look for the spirit-footsteps in 
the ashes. If a sign appeai-s, it is received with shivering 
horror and wet*i>ing. the mourners outside coming in to 
join. Till the survivors are thus satisfied of tlic spirit's 
n»tuni. the rite must U» rej)eat4»d.- In Yucatan there is 
mention of tlie custom of leaving a child alone at night in a 
l»lace strewn witli ashes: if the ftnitprint (»f an animal were 
found next morning, this animal was the guardian deity of 
the child.^ Beside this may l>e jdace*! the Aztec ei»remony 
at the second festival of the Sun-g^nl Te/X'atli|M»ca, when 
they sprinkled mai/e-tlour liefore his sanctuary, and his 



* lUstian, ' Piycboliigie/ p. 168. Other I'tcalitici in ' Journ. Iml. Afvhi|iw' 
V..1. iv. \K 3:«3. 

'^ Tickell in ' JiMirn. An. Stic. Keiigml,* voL iz. p. 795. Thv diixe ia gircn 
aUtt'e, p. .T2. 

' De UroMM, ' Dieui FcUcbet,' ji. 46. 
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high-priest watched till he beheld the divine footprints, 
and then shouted to announce, 'Our great god is coma'* 
Among such rites in the Old World, the Talmud contains 
a salient instance ; there are a great multitude of devils, it 
is said; and he who will be aware of them let him take 
sifted ashes and strew them by his bed, and in the early 
morning he shall see as it were marks of cocks' feet.^ 
This is an idea that has widely spread in the modem 
world, as where in German folklore the little 'earth- 
men' make footprints like a duck's or goose's in the 
strewn ashes. Other marks, too, betoken the passage of 
spirit-visitors;^ and as for ghosts, our own superstition 
is among the most striking of the series. On St. Mark s 
Eve, ashes are to be sifted over the hearth, and the foot- 
prints will be seen of any one who is to die within the year ; 
many a mischievous wight has made a superstitious family 
miserable by slily coming down stairs and marking the 
print of some one's shoe.* Such details as these may 
justify us in thinking that the lower races are apt to ascribe 
to spirits in general that kind of ethereal materiality which 
we have seen they attribute to souls. Explicit statements 
on the subject are scarce till we reach the level of early 
Christian theology. The ideas of Tertullian and Origen, 
as to the thin yet not immaterial substance of angels and 
demons, probably represent the conceptions of primitive 
animism far more clearly than the doctrine which Calmet 
lays down with the weight of theological dogma, that 
angels, demons, and disembodied souls are pure im- 
material spirit ; but that when by divine permission spirits 
appear, act, speak, walk, eat, they must produce tangible 
bodies by either condensing the air, or substituting 

^ Clavigero, ' Mestico,' vol. it p. 79. 
> TracUt. Beracboth. 

* Orimm, *D. M.' pp. 420, 1117; St. Clair and Brophy, * Bulgaria,' 
p. 54. See also Bastian, *MeDach,* toL u. p. 325 ; Tscliudi, ' Peru,' vol. ii. 
p. 855. 

* Brand, 'Popular Antiquities,' vol. L p. 193. See Boeder, ' £hat«n 
Abergl.* p. 73. 
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Other terrestrial solid bodies capable of performing these 
functions.^ 

No wonder that men should attack such material beings 
by material means, and even sometimes try to rid them- 
selves by a general clearance from the legion of ethereal 
beings hovering around them. As the Australians annually 
drive from their midst the accumulated ghosts of the last 
year's dead, so the Gold Coast negroes from time to time 
turn out with clubs and torches to drive the evil spirits 
from their towns; rushing about and beating the air with 
frantic howling, they drive the demons into the woods, and 
then come liome and sleep more easily, and for a while 
afterwards enjoy better health.* When a baby was born in 
a Kalmuk horde, the neighbours would rush about crying 
and brandishing cudgels about the tents, to drive off the 
harmful spirits who might hurt mother and child.' Keep- 
ing up a closely allied idea in modem Europe, the Bohe- 
mians at Pentecost, and the Tyrolese on Walpurgisnacht, 
hunt the witclies, invisible and imaginary, uut of house 
and stall* 

Closely allied to the doctrine of souls, and almost rival- 
ling it in the permanence with which it has held its place 
ttirougb all the grades of animism, is the doctrine of patron, 
guardian, or familiar spiritn. These are beings s|)ecially 
attached to individual men, soul-like in their nature, and 
sometimes considered as actually Ijeing human souls. 
These beings have, like all ottiers of the Hpiritual world as 
originally conceived, their reason and pur^tose. The 
special functions which they perform are twofold. First , 
while man's own proper soul serves him for the ordinary 
purposes of life and thought, there are times when powers 

* TirrtuUUD, De Carne Christ i, vi. ; Adv. Marvion. iL ; Origen, De Princip. 
I 7. See Hunt, I.e. Calniet, * DUaerUtion.* vol. i. ch. xWi. 

' J. L. WiUon, ' W. Afr.' |>. 217. See Bornuau, 'GuincA,' in Pinkerton. 
Ti>l. xvi. I*. 40*2. 

^ TallM, 'RcUen/ tdI. i. \k 3d0. 

« r.nnini, * D. M.' \k V2\'2\ Wattke. * VoIkialiergUiibe,* {>. 110 ; «• 
HylUru-Cavalliiu, )iait i. |i. 178 (Sweden). 
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mad impressiona out of the course of the iiiind'ft normal 
actioti, and words that seem spoken to him by a voice from 
without, measages of mysterious koowledge, of counsel or 
warning, seem to indicate the intervention of as it were a 
second superior soul, a familiar demon. And as enthu- 
siaste, seera, sortserers, are the men whose minds most 
often show auch conditions, so to these classes more thani 
to others the informing and controlling patron-spirits ar^^ 
attached Seoond, while the common expected eventa of 
daily life pass u^otioed as in the regular courae of thiagSiJ 
sucli ovents aa seem to fall out with espedal reference ta' 
an individual, demand an intervening agent; and thua the 
deciaiona, discoveries, and deliverances, which civilized 
mefn vanously ascribe to their own judgment, to luck, and 
to special interposition of Providence, are accounted for 
in the lower culture by the action of the patron-spirit or 
guardian-genius. Kot to crowd eramplea from aU the dts^ 
tricts of animism to which this doctrine belongs, let uf| 
follow it by a few illustrations from the lower grades of | 
savager}' upward Among the Watchaudia of Australia^ it' 
is held that when a warrior slays his first man, the spirit of 
the dectd enters the slayer's body and becomes his *woo- 
rie ' or warning spirit ; taking up ita abode near his liverp j 
it informs him by a scratching or tickling sensation of th#l 
approach of danger.^ In Tasmania, Dr. Milligan heard| 
a native asorite his deliveranoe from an accident to the 
preeerving care of his deceased father's spirit, his guardian 
angel^ That the most important act of the North 
American Indian's religion is to obtain his individual 
patron genius or deity, is well known. Among the Gaqui* 
toaux, the soroerer qualifies for his profession by getting ft] 
'tomgak' or spirit which will henceforth be hia familiafj 
demon, and this spirit may be the soul of a daceaef 
parent' tn Chili, as to guardian spirila, it haa been m-l 



' OlcUldil, 'Abcir. of AiiitfmllA,* in *Tr, Eth. See' f«>l iti. f. 2i^ 
• Gmo, 'drdfikud,* \k 2SS ; M§^ ^ 1S7, 
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marked that every Araucanian imagines he has one in 
his service ; ' I keep my amehi-malghen (guardian nymph) 
still/ being a common expression when they succeed in 
any undertaking.^ The Caribs display the doctrine well in 
both its general and special forms. On the one hand, there 
is a guardian deity for each man, which accompanies his 
soul to the next life ; on the other hand, each sorcerer has 
his familiar demon, which he evokes in mysterious dark- 
ness by chants and tobacco-smoke; and when several 
sorcerers call up their familiars together, the consequence 
is apt to be a quarrel among the demons, and a fight.' In 
Africa, the negro has his guardian spirit — how far identified 
with what Europeans call soul or conscience, it may be 
hard to determine; but he certainly looks upon it as a 
being separate from himself, for he summons it by sorcery, 
buildH a little fetish-hut for it by the wayside, rewards and 
propitiates it by libations of lic^uor and bits of food.' In 
Asia, the Mongols, each with his patron genius,* and the 
I.AOS sorcerers who can send their familiar spirits into 
otherR* bodies to cause disease,^ are examples equally to 
the purpose. 

Among the Aryan nations of Northern Europe,^ the old 
doctrine of man's guardian spirit may be traced, and in 
classic Greece and Kome it renews with philosophic elo- 
(juence and cultured custom the ideas of the Australian 
and the African. The thought of the spiritual guide and 
protector of the individual man is happily defined by 
Menander, who calls the attendant genius, which each man 
has from the hour of birth, tlie ^oo<l mystagogue (i.e. the 
novice a guide to the mysteries) of this life. 

' MoHda, * Chili,' vol. ii. ]•. 86. 

' Rochefort, ' lies AntillM,' hi. 416. 429; J. G. Muller. 'Amer. Uml' 
PI'. 171, 217. 

' Wait/, vol. ii. \k 182 : J. L. Wiliou. * W. Afr.* p. 387 ; SteinliAUser, l.c. 
|>. 134. Coini«re CalUway, p. 327, Ac. 

• Raatian, • Psjchologie,' p. 77. 

^ Raatuin, *0«tl. Atien,' vol. iiL )•. 275. 

« Qrinim, *D. M.' ^ 829; Rochhoix, ' DentKher Glaube,* part i. |». 92 ; 
Hannwh. 'SUw. Uyth.' |i. 247. 
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*AvavTi 8aifjuav dvSpi (rvfurapurrarai 

EvBvi y€VOfJL€V(^ fixxrraytayh^ rov jStbv. 

'Aya^ds* KaKhv yap Saifiov ov vofiujT€OV 

Klvai rhv piov fiXdirrovra yp-qoTov, IlavTa yap 

Aci ayaShv ^Ivai rhv Gcdv. 

The divine warning voice which Sokrates used to hear, is a 
salient example of the mental impressions leading to the 
belief in guardian spirits.^ In the Roman world, the 
doctrine came to be accepted as a philosophy of human 
life. Each man had his 'genius natalis/ associated with 
him from birth to death, influencing his action and his fate, 
standing represented by its proper image as a lar among 
the household gods; and at weddings and joyous times, 
and especially on the anniversary of the birthday when 
genius and man began their united cai*eer, worship was 
paid with song and dance to the divine image, adorned with 
garlands, and propitiated with incense and libations of 
wine. The demon or genius was, as it were, the man's 
companion soul, a second spiritual ego. The Egyptian 
astrologer warned Antonius to keep far from the young 
Octavius, *for thy demon,' said he, 'is in fear of his;' 
and truly in after years that genius of Augustus had be- 
come an imperial deity, by whom Romans swore solemn 
oaths, not to be broken.^ The doctrine which could thus 
personify the character and fate of the individual man, 
proved capable of a yet further development. Converting 
into animistic entities the inmost operations of the human 
mind, a dualistic philosophy conceived as attached to every 
mortal a good and an evil genius, whose efforts through life 
drew him backward and forward toward virtue and vice, 
happiness and misery. It was the kakodaimon of Brutus 

* MenAiider, 205, in Clement. Stroniat. ; Xenophon, Memor. Socr. ; 
Plato, A|K>1. Socr. kc. See Plotin. Ennead. iii. 4 ; Pori>hyr. Plotin. 

^ Pauiui Diaconus : ' Oenium ap])eIlaDt Deum, qui vim obtinei-et renim 
omnium generandarum,* Cenaoriu. de Die Natali, 3 : ' Euudem eaae genium 
et larem, roulti vetens merooriie prodiderunt' Tibull. Eleg. i. 2, 7; Ovid. 
Triat iii. 13, 18, v. 6, 10 : Horat. Epiat. ii. 1, 140, Od. ir. 11, 7. Appiao. 
de Bellia Parth. p. 156. TertuUiaD, Apol. zxiii. 
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which appeared to him by night in his tent: 'I am thy 
evil genius/ it said, ' we meet again at Philippi/^ 

As we study the shapes which the attendajit spirits of the 
individual man assumed in early and mediieval Christendom, 
it is plain that the good and evil angels contending for man 
from birth to death, the guardian angel watching and pro- 
tecting him, the familiar spirit giving occult knowledge or 
serving with magic art, continue in principle, and even in 
detail, the philosophy of earlier culture. Such beings even 
take visible form. St. Francisca had a familiar angel, not 
merely that domestic one that is given as a guardian to 
every man, but this was as it were a boy of nine years old, 
with a face more splendid than the sun, clad in a little 
white tunic ; it was in after years that tfiere came to her a 
second angel, with a column of splendour rising to the sky, 
and three golden palm-branches in his hands. Or such 
attendant lieings, though invisible, make their pi*esence 
evident by their actions, as in Calmet's account of that 
Cistercian monk whose familiar genius waite<I on him, and 
used to get his chamlier reaily when he was coming back 
from the countr}*, so that people knew when to expect him 
liome.^ There is a pleasant ([uaintuess in Luther's remark 
concerning guanlian angeU, that a prince must have a 
greater, stronger, wiser angel than a count, and a count 
than a common man.' IMstiop I^ull, in one of his vigorous 
sermons, thus sums up a learned argument : ' I cannot but 
judge it higtdy proltable, that every faithful ^lerson at least 
hath tiis particular gooil GniiiiA or Awjvl, apiK>inteil by God 
over him, as the Guardian ami Guide of his Life.' But he 



^ S«rv. ill VirK- <£"• ▼>• "t^^ : *Cuiii tiAai'iiiiur, ilu4w geiiitM niirtimur : uuus 
hitruiur ad l>uua, %\\.tx dt>]iravat a<l inala, iiuil»i:.<> aonihtcutibuH {MMt niuitcni 
aut aiMrriiiiur in nicliorvni viUni, aut c«)iiilvniiiatuur in deUriorein.' Horat. 
Kpist. ii. 1S7: Valrr. Max. i. 7; PluUrxrh. Brutiu. See Paaly. * Reml- 
Kncyclu]!. ;' Sniith'i * Die. of Biog. & Myth.' a.T. *f(euiut.' 

^ Aou Sanotonini BoUand. : 8. Frauciica Kuoiana ix. Mart. Calmet, 
* I)isa«rUtion/ cli. iv. xxx. ; Baatian, * Menacli,* vdI. ii. {ip. 140, 347, vol. iii. 
}>. 10: Wright, 'St. Patrick's l*iirgatury,' ^ 88. 

^ Kuchhulx, p. Q3. 
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will not inBi^t on tl»e belief, provideil tlial the general 
ministry of angels be accepted* Swedenborg will go lieyond 
this. ' Every man/ he says, * is attended by ati asscieiate 
spirit ; for without such an assot^iate, a man wouhl be inca- 
pable of thinking analytically, rationally, and spiritually/* 
Yet in the modem educated world at large, tbia group of 
beliefs has passed into tlie stage of eurvivaL The concep- 
tion of the good and evil genius contending for man througli 
Ufa, indeed, perhaps never had much beyond the idealistic 
meaning which art and poetry still give it. The traveller 
in France may hear in our own day the peasant s aalutA* 
tion. 'Bonjour k voub at k votr© compaguier (ie- your 
guardian angel).^ But at the birthday festivals of Gngljab 
cluldren, how few are even aware of the hiatoriaal sequence^ 
plain afi it is, from the rites of the olasaio natal genius and 
the medieval natal saint! Among us, the doctrine of 
guardian angels is to be fotmd in commentaries, and may 
be sometimes mentioned in the pulpit ; but the once distinct 
concaption of a present guardian spirit, actiiig cm eacb 
indi%4dual man and interfering witli circumstances on his 
behalf, has all but lost its old reality. The familiar demon 
which gave ocscult knowledge and did wicked work for the 
m^ician, and sucked blood from miserable hags by witcli* 
taats, was two centuries ago as real to the popular mind aa 
the alembic or the black cat with which it was assueiatad. 
Now, it has been cast down to the limbo of unhallowed 
auperstitions. 

To turn from Man to Nature, General mention has been 
made alrcHdy of the local spirits which belong to niouuUin 
and rock and valley, to well and stream and lake, tn bri^f 
to tho»i^ natural objects and plAoeo which in early ag69 
aroused the savage niind to mythological ideas, such as 
modem poets in their altered inteUectuAl atmosphere strive 



^ BulU *d«nii«mt,* tad •d, Lofiutoii, 1714, voU U. \k 50S. 

• aw«d«Qbof|r, *Tmm ClirJxtkii R«lifia49/ p. SSO. S«* alio A. J. Da« 

* PhOotajjih/ of ^jiiritiinl bitoreoimr/ p^ 3S* 
' a Monnitr, 'Tn4itiaaa PopoUifM,* p, 7. 
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to reproduce. In diHcuasing these imaginary beingn. it is 
above all things needful to bring our minds into sympathy 
with the lower philosophy. Here we must seek to realize 
to tlie utmost the definition of the Nature-Sjarits, to under- 
stand with what distinct and full conviction savage philo- 
sojihy liclieves in their reality, to tliscern how, as living 
causes, they can fill their )>laces and do their daily work in 
the natural philos(>)»hy of prinui'val man. Seeing how the 
IrcH|uois at their festivals could thank tlie invisible aids or 
g(HMl spirits, and with them the trees, shrulis, and plants, 
the springs and streams, the tire and wind, the sun, moon, 
and stars — in a won!, every object that ministered to their 
wants — we may judge what real i>ersonality they attaclied 
U) the myriad spirits which gave animated life to the world 
around them,* The (loM Coast negro*s generic name for 
a fetish-sjjirit is 'wong;* these aerial U»ings dwell in 
tvm]»le-huts and consinue Micritices, enter inUi and inspire 
their priests, causi; health and sickness among men, and 
excKTUte the liehests of the mighty Heaven-god. Itut )>art 
or all of them are conm*cted with material objects, and the 
m»gro can say, * In this river, t»r tree, or amulet, there is a 
wi»ng.' r»ut he iiioix* usually says. 'This river, or tree, 
or amulet is a woiig/ Thus among the Wongs of the 
laml are rivers, lakes, ami springs, districts <»f laml, termite- 
hills, lrec»s. cHiCo^iiles, aj>es. M)ak(*s, elephants, binls.- In \\ 
H word, his coiu-eptions of animating soids and pivsiding I 
spirits as etlirieut causi's of all nature are two groups of I 
ideas whieh we may well find it hard to distinguish, for tlie I 
sutlicient reason that they aie but varying developments «»f ' 
tlie sanif fundamental animism. 

In the diK'trine of nature-spirits among nations which 
havr reacheil a higher grade i»f eultun'. an* f<»und at tmce 
traces of such primitive thought, and of its change under 

> U H. MnrKAii. ' In>{U4>u,' p. 64 Brrli^r in * RrL dts Jm.* Id36. p. 107. 
Sw Schoolcraft, 'Tribea,' vol. iii. p. 337. 

- SiciiihauM^r. * Rcligi**n *\vn Negen/ iu *Ma^ziu il^ Evaug. MMiunen/ 
lU^t-l ld56; N.>. 2, \k 127, Ac. 
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new intellectual conditions. Knowing the thoughts of rude 
Turanian tribes of Siberia as to pervading spirits of nature, 
we are prepared to look for remodelled ideas of the same 
class among a nation whose religion shows plain traces of 
evolution from the low Turanian stage. The archaic sys- 
tem of manes-worship and nature-worship, which survives 
as the state religion of China, fully recognizes the worship 
of the numberless spirits which pervade the universe. The 
belief in their personality is vouched for by the sacrifices 
offered to them. 'One must sacrifice to the spirits,' says 
Confucius, 'as though they were present at the sacrifice.' 
At the same time, spirits were conceived as embodied in 
material objects. Confucius says, again: 'The action of 
the spirits, how perfect is it! Thou perceivest it, and 
yet seest it not! Incorporated or immembered in things, 
they cannot quit them. They cause men, clean and pure 
and better clothed, to bring them sacrifice. Many, many, 
are there of them, as the broad sea, as though they were 
above and right and left.' Here are traces of such a primi- 
tive doctrine of personal and embodied nature-spirits as is 
still at home in the religion of rude Siberian hordes. But 
it was natural that Chinese philosophers should find means 
of refining into mere ideality these ruder animistic crea- 
tions. Spirit (shin), they tell us, is the fine or tender part 
in all the ten thousand things ; all that is extraordinary or 
supernatural is called spirit ; the unsearchable of the male 
and female principles is called spirit; he who knows the 
way of passing away and coming to be, he knows the work- 
ing of spirit.* 

The classic Greeks had inherited from their barbaric an- 
cestors a doctiine of the universe essentially similar to that 
of the North American Indian, the West African, and the 
Siberian. We know, more intimately than the heathen 
religion of our own land, the ancient Greek scheme of 
nature-spirits impelling and directing by their personal 
power and will the functions of the universe, the ancient 

^ rUttli, 'Religion der altcu ChiueMD,' inirt i. p. 44. 
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Greek religion of nature, developed by imagination, adorned 
by poetry, and consecrated by faith. History records for 
our instniction, how out of the midst of this splendid and 
honoured creed there were evolved the germs of the new 
philosophy. Led by minuter insight and stricter reason, 
thoughtful Greeks began the piecemeal supersession of the 
archaic scheme, and set in movement the transfonuation of 
animistic into physical science, which thence j^ervaded the 
whole culture<l world. Such, in brief, is the history of 
the doctrine of nature-spirits from first to last. Let us 
endeavour, by classifying some of its principal special 
groups, to understand its place in the history of the human 
intellect. 

What causes volcanos? The Australians account for 
volcanic rocks by the tradition that the sulky undergnjund 
' ingna ' or demons made great fires and threw up red-hot 
stones.^ The Kainchadals say that just as they themselves 
warm up their winter-houses, so the 'kamuli' or moun- 
tain-spirits heat up the mountains in which they dwell, and 
fling the brands out of the chinmey.- The Nicaraguans 
offered human sacrifices to Masaya or Poixigatepec (Smok- 
ing-Mountain), by throwing the todies into tlie crater. 
It seems as though it were a controlling deity, not the 
mountain itself, that they worshippe<I ; for one reads of the 
chiefs going tn the crater, whence a hideous old naked 
woman came out and gave them counsel ami oracle ; at the 
eilp» were placed earthen vessels of food to please her, or 
to api>case her when there was a storm or earthquake.' 
Thus animism provided a theory of volcanos, and so it was \ 
likewise with whirlpools and rocks. In the Vei country in 
West Africa, there is a dangerous rock on the Mafa river, 
which is never {tassetl without offering a tribute to the 
spirit of the flood — a leaf of toljacco. a handful of rice, or 

' OMtifM. ' AUir. «tf Aiu-tr' in 'Tr. Eth. S.c,* voL iii. \k 232. 
'' Strllrr. ' K.init.vrh«tka.' p|i. 47. 'J65. 

' Oviftlo. ' NicATagUA.' in Tfniaiixriiin|iftns. |art xiv. |i|i. 132, 160. Coni* 
I an lAthii, * N. A. Inil.' vul. ii. |i. 169. 
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a drink of rum.* An early missionary account of a rock- 
demon worshipped by the Huron Indians will show with 
what absolute personality savages can conceive such a being. 
In the hollow of a certain sacred rock, it is related, dwells 
an 'oki' or spirit who can give success to travellers, 
wherefore they put tobacco into one of the cracks, and pray 
thus: 'Demon who dwellest in this place, behold tobacco 
I present to thee ; help us, keep us from shipwreck, defend 
us against our enemies, and vouchsafe that when we have 
made a good trade, we may return safe and sound to our 
village.' Father Marquette relates how, travelling on a 
river in the then little known region of North America, 
he was told of a dreadful place to which the canoe was just 
drawing near, where dwells a demon waiting to devour such 
as dare to approach ; this terrific manitu proved on arrival 
to be some high rocks in the bend of the river, against 
which the current runs violently.* Thus the missionary 
found in living l)elief among the savage Indians the very 
thought which had so long before passed into the classic 
tale of Skylla and Charybdis. 

In those moments of the civilized man's life when he 
casts ofiF hard dull science, and returns to childhood's 
fancy, the world-old book of animated nature is open to 
him anew. Then the well-worn thoughts come back fresh 
to him, of the stream's life that is so like his own ; once 
more he can see the rill leap down the hillside like a chihl, 
to wander playing among the flowers; or can follow it as, 
grown to a river, it rushes through a mountain gorge, 
henceforth in sluggish strength to carry heavy burdens 
across the plain. In all that water does, the poet's fancy 
can discern its personality of life. It gives fish t^) the 
fisher, and crops to the husbandman; it swells in fury 
and lays waste the land; it grips the bather with chill 

» Creswick, * Veys,' in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol vi. p. 359. See Du ChAillu, 
* Asbango-Und,' p. 106. 

^ Brebetif in 'Rel. des Jes.' 1636, {>. 108. Loug's Exp. Viil. i. p. 46. Sec 
Loskiel, ' IiidiaiiH of N. A.' |Murt i. p. 45. 
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and cramp, and holds with inexorable grasp its drowning, 
victim : * 

*'Tweed said to Till, 

' What gars ye rin sae still 7 ' 
Till said to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi* H])eed, 
And I rin slaw, 

Yet, where ye drown ae man, 
I drown twa.*** 

What ethnography has to teach of that great element of 
the religion of mankind, the worehip of well and lake, 
brook and river, in Himjdy thi» — that what is poetry to us 
waH philoRophy to early man ; that to his mind wat^r acteil 
not by laws of force, but by life and will ; that the water- 
spiritH of priniii'val mythology are as houIs whicli cause the 
water 8 rush and rest, its kindness and its cruelty ; that 
laHtly man findR. in tlie l»eings which with hucIi jKiwer can 
work him weal and woe, deities with a wider influence over 
his life, deities tii be fearcil and loved, to be prayed to and 
praiseii and propitiated with sacrificial gifts. 

In Australia, s{)ecial wator-<lemonH infest {kxiIs and 
watering-i)lace8. In the native theory of disease and 
death, no personage is more prominent than the water- 
s)>irit, whicli atllicts those who go into unlawful |kk)I8 or 
bathe at unlawful times, the creature wliich causes women 
Ui pine auil tlie, and whose very presenw is death to the 
beholder, save to the native d<K'tors, who may visit the 
water-spirit*s sulta4|ueous abotle and return with bleared 
eyes and wet clotlies to tell tlie won«lers of their stay.- It 
would seem that creatures witli such attributes come 
naturally inti» the category of spiritual beings, but in 
such stories as that of the bunyip living in the lakes 

^ Fnr (leUits of thf lielief in water-siiirita as the oanae of drowning, ■•• 
niit«. \<>1. i. |>. Vr.K 

' oiUiM ill 'Tr. Eth. S*^.' vol. iii. p. 328; Eyre, vol. ii. j.. 362; Grey, 
vi>l. li. |i X\^; Iteatian, * Vor»tcUaiigi'ti von Waaler iind Feuer,' in 'Z«t- 
M^linft fur Kt)iii»l«igir,' \iil. i. (iniitAiii*! a ganeral eull«ction of details as to 
iRatrr-utiiHliip). 
II.— P 
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and rivers and seen floating as big as a calf, which carries 
off native women to his retreat below the waters, there 
appears that confusion between the spiritual water-demon 
and the materid water-monster, which runs on into the 
midst of European mythology in such conceptions as that 
of the water-kelpie and the sea-serpent.^ America gives 
cases of other principal animistic ideas concerning water. 
The water has its own spirits, writes Cranz, among the 
Greenlanders, so when they come to an untried spring, an 
angekok or the oldest man must drink first, to free it from 
a harmful spirit* ' Who makes this river flow ? ' asks the 
Algonquin hunter in a medicine-song, and his answer is, 
' The spirit, he makes this river flow.' In any great river, 
or lake, or cascade, there dwell such spirits, looked upon as 
mighty manitus. Thus Carver mentions the habit of the 
Bed Indians, when they reached the shores of Lake Su- 
perior or the banks of the Mississippi, or any other great 
body of water, to present to the spirit who resides there 
some kind of offering; this he saw done by a Winnebago 
chief who went with him to the Falls of St. Anthony. 
Franklin saw a similar sacrifice made by an Indian, whose 
wife had been afflicted with sickness by the water-spirits, 
and who accordingly to appease them tied up in a small 
bundle a knife and a piece of tobacco and some other 
trifling articles, and committed them to the rapids.' On 
the river-bank, the Peruvians would scoop up a handful of 
water and drink it, praying the river-deity to let them cross 
or to give them fish, and they threw maize into the stream 
as a propitiatory offering ; even to this day the Indians of 
the Cordilleras perform the ceremonial sip Ix^fore they will 
pass a river on foot or horseback.* Africa displays well the 

* Coniiiiirf .loliii Morgan, 'Life of WiUiaiii Hiickley'; Boiiwick, ]>. 208; 
Taylor, * New ZealaiKl,' p. 48, with Forbes Leslie, Braml, &c. 

^ Ci-aii/, *(in»iilan«l,' \t. '267. 

* Tanner, 'NaiT.' |». 341 ; Carver, 'Travels,' p. 383; Franklin, •Journey 
to Polar Sea,' vol. ii. \k 24r» ; LuMNick, 'Origin of Civilization,' ]>p. 213-20 
{contains detailn an to water-worship) ; see Briuton, p. 124. 

* Il'v ro and Tw:hu<ii, 'Peruvian Ant,* p. 161 ; (tarcilaso de la Vega, 
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rites of water-worship. In the East, among the Wanika, 
every spring has its spirit, to which oblations are made; 
in the West, in the Akra district, lakes, ponds, and rivers 
received worship as local deities. In the South, among the 
Kafirs, streams are venerated as personal beings, or the 
abodes of personal deities, as wlien a man crossing a river 
will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will throw in a 
stone; or when tlic dwellers by a stream will sacrifice a 
Ix^ant to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tril« that their river is angry, will cast into it a few hand- 
fids of millet or the entrails of a slauglitercd ox.^ Not 
less stri»ngly marked are such ideas among the Tatar races 
of tlie North. Thus the Ostyaks venerate the river Ob, 
and when fish is scanty will hang a stone about a reindeer's 
neck and cast it in for a sacrifice. Among the liuraets, who 
are professing Buddhists, the old worship may still lie seen 
at the picturesque little mountain lake of Ikeougoun, where 
they come to the wooden temple on the shore to offer sacri- 
fices c»f milk and butter and the fat of the animals which 
Ihoy bum (m the altars. So across in Northern Europe, 
almoHt every Esthonian village has its sacred sacrificial 
spring. The Esths could at times even see the churl with 
blue and yellow stockings rise from the ht»ly brcMik Woh- 
haiida. no doubt that same spirit of the brook to whom in 
i»bK»r days there were sacrificetl l)easts and little cliildren; 
in newer times, when a German landowner dartMl to build a 
mill and dishonour tlie sacred water, there came l>ad seasons 
that lastetl year after year, and the country i>e(»ple burned 
down the altominable thing.'- As for the water-worship 
prevailing among non-Aryan indigenes of British India, it 

•Conim. Rr«l.' i. 10. .Soe »1»*» J. O. Mullcr, • Amer. I'rrrlig.* pp. 259, 260, 
2S'J 

* Knipr, 'K, Afr.' \k \9}>; SU-iiihauMT, I.c. |>. 131; VilUult in AtUey, 
vol. i. |.. 668; lUckhouao, 'Afr.* p. 230; CalUi»Ajr, * Zulu Tales,' rol. L 
[I. 90 : iiutuu, I.c. 

' CmUvu. ' VurlmingvD iilter die AlUiwben Volker,' p. 114. 'Finn. 
Myth.' p. 70. AtkinMin. 'Sil^^ria,' p. 444. Bo(i«'ler. * Khstcn AliWRUab. 
iSebrMichr/ mX, KrcuUwald, p. 6. 
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seems to reach its climax among the Bodo and Dhimal of 
the North-East, tribes to whom the local rivers are the local 
deities,* so that men worship according to their water-sheds, 
and the map is a pantheon. 

Nor is such reverence strange to Aryan nations. To the 
modem Hindu, looking as he still does on a river as a living 
personal being to be adored and sworn by, the Ganges is no 
solitary water deity, but only the first and most familiar of 
the long list of sacred streams.^ Turn to the classic world, 
and we but find the beliefs and rites of a lower barbaric 
culture holding their place, consecrated by venerable an- 
tiquity and glorified by new poetry and art. To the great 
Olympian assembly in the halls of cloud-compelling Zeus, 
came the Kivers, all save Ocean, and thither came the 
nymphs who dwell in lovely groves and at the springs of 
streams, and in the grassy meads ; and they sate upon the 
polished seats : — 

* OvTC Tis oZv IIoTa/icuv dir€i)Vf v6a'<f> 'OKcavoio, 
OvT apa 'SvfiifMtav rai r oLAcrca KaAa vc/xovrat, 
Ktti iTj/yas voraiJuaVf kol irurca iroirycrra. 
'EX^orrcs 5' cs Sw/xa Aibs v€ff>€X,rjy€phaOf 

" H<t>aurros iroiiYTtv tSvlfjcri w/jaTriSco-o-ii'.' 

Even against Hephaistos the Fire-god, a Eiver-god dared 
to stand opposed, deep-eddying XanthoH, called of men 
Skamandros. He rushed down to overwhelm Achilles and 
bury him in sand and slime, and though Hephaistos pre- 
vailed against him with his flames, and forced him, with the 
fish skurrying hither and thither in his lx)iling wavcH and 
the willows scorched upon his banks, to rush on no more 
but stand, yet at the word of white-armed Here, that it was 
not fit for mortals' sake to handle so roughly an immortal 
god, Hephaistos quenched his furious fire, and the returning 
flood sped again along his channel : — 

* Hodgson, 'Abor. of India/ p. 164; Hunter, 'Rural l^ngal,' p. 184. 
See also Lubbock, I.e. ; Fcirbes Leslie, * KaHy Races (»f Scotland,' vol. i. 
p. 168, vol. ii. p. 497. 

• Ward, * Hiuduoe,' voL ii. p. 206, kc. 
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•*H^iOTC, a'\€0, riKVOV dyaKkitv ov yap couccv 
^ASdvarov $€hv &S€ ftporutv €V€Ka aTVif>€X,i(€iv, 

"A^l^oppov 8* dpa Kvpa KarwxrxTo KaX.a p€€$pa,* 

To beings thus conceived in personal divinity, full wor- 
ship was given. Odysseus invokes the river of Seheriay 
Skamandros had his priest and Spercheios his grove; and 
sacrifice was done to the rival of Herakles, the river-god 
Acheloos, eldest of the three thousand river-children of 
old Okeancts.^ Through the ages of the classic world, 
the river-gods and the water-nymphs held their places, 
till within the lx)unds of Christendom they came to bo 
classcil with ideal Ijeings like them in the mythology of the 
northern nations, ttie kindly sprites to whom oflerings were 
given at springs and lakes, and tlie treacherous nixes who 
entice men to a watery death. In times of transition, the 
new Cliristian authorities made ^irotest against the old 
worship, )>assing laws to forbid ad(»ration and sacrifice 
to fountains — as when Duke Hretislav forltade the still 
half-{)agan country folk of Bohemia to ofl'er libations and 
sacrifice victims at springs,- and in England Ecgbert's 
Poenitentiale proscrilieil the like riles, 'if any man vow 
or !)ring his ofierings to any well,' 'if one hold his vigils 
at any well.'^ Hut tlie old veneration was too strong to 
be ]mt down, and with a vaniisli of Christianity and some- 
times the suliHtitutioii of a saint s name, water-worship has 
held its own to our day. The Bohemians will go to pray 
on the river-lmnk where a man has l>e«.Mi tlniwne*!, and 
there they will cast in an olU»riiig. a hiaf of new bn»ttil and 
a jMiir of wax-candles. <>n Christmas Eve they will put 

* Homer. II. xx. xxi. See i;!adst>De, 'Juvenilis Mundi,' y\*. 190, 345, 
kc, kc. 

* CtrtiDM, b<H>k iii. p. 197, * ini|if n»titi>wM iiiJitituti>ineii, quM vilUni adboc 
0emi|Migaiii iu Peiitecutteii tertU nivp i|iurU fvria liWrvabaot (•(Tervntc* 
liltAinina im\*T fnntev mactAlmnt virtiiiiM et ilnrmuiiilHi^ imnuiUlMiiit.' 

* PiN*niteiitUle KcK^»erti, ii. 'i2,*fpf liwilc man hU KlnieMian gehate ntlithe 
briiige til hwilcon wylle;' iv. 19, 'gif hwa hi* w«cfsii mi vnipiiu «y)le 
kui*bbe.' linnini, * D. M.' |^ 649, kc. Hee Hylt* n-Cavalliii-, * Wurend ucli 
WinUinr,* |«rt L piu 131, 171 (SwmUu). 
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a spoonful of each dish on a plate, and after supper throw 
the food into the well, with an appointed formula, some- 
what thus : — 

* Houee-faUier gives thee greeting, 
Thee by me entreating : 
Springlet, share our feast of Yule, 
But give us water to the full ; 
When the land is plagued with drought, 
Drive it with thy well-spring out.* * 

It well shows the unchanged survival of savage thought 
in modem peasants' minds, to find still in Slavonic lands 
the very same fear of drinking a harmful spirit in the 
water, that has been noticed among the Esquimaux. It 
is a sin for a Bulgarian not to throw some water out of 
every bucket brought from the fountain; some elemental 
spirit might be floating on the surface, and if not thrown 
out, might take up his abode in the house, or enter into 
the body of some one drinking from the vessel.* Elsewhere 
in Europe, the list of still existing water-rites may be 
extended. The ancient lake-offerings of the South of 
France seem not yet forgotten in La Lozfere, the Bretons 
venerate as of old their sacred springs, and Scotland 
and Ireland can show in parish after parish the sites and 
even the actual survivals of such observance at the holy 
wells. Perhaps Welshmen no longer offer cocks and hens 
to St. Tecla at her sacred well and church of Llandegla, 
but Cornish folk still drop into the old holy-wells offerings 
of pins, nails, and rags, expecting from their waters cure 
for disease, and omens from their bubbles as to health 
and marriage.' 

The spirits of the tree and grove no less deserve our 

* GrohmaDD, 'Aberglauben ana Bohmen und Mahren,' p. 48, kc 
Hanosoh, *Slaw. Myth.' p. 291, ko. Ralston, 'Songs of Russian People,' 
p. 189, kc, 

* St Clair and Brophy, ' Bulgaria,' p. 46. Similar ideas in Grohmann, 
p. 44. Eisenmenger, * Entd. Judenthum,' part i. p. 426. 

" Maury, 'Magie,' Ac, i». 168. Brand, 'Pop. Ant* vol iL pi 8«6, Ae. 
Hunt, 'Pop. Rom. 2nd Series,' p. 40, ke. Forbes Leslie,' ' Early Races of 
Scotland,' toI. i p. 166, Ac 
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study for their illustrations of man's primitive animistic 
theory of nature. This is remarkably displayed in that 
stage of thought where the individual tree is regarded as 
a conscious personal being, and as such receives adoration 
and sacrifice. Whether such a tree is looked on as in- 
habited, like a man, by its own proper life or soul, or as 
possessed, like a fetish, by some other spirit which has 
entered it and uses it for a body, is often hard to deter- 
mine. Shelley's lines well express a doubting conception 
familiar to old barbaric thought — 

' Whether the nensitivc pUnt, or that 
Which within its boughs like a spirit eat 
Ere its outward form had known decay, 
Now felt this change, I cannot say.' 

But tilis vagueness is yet again a proof of the principle which 
I have confidently put forward here, that the conceptions of 
the inherent soul and of the embodied spirit are but modi- 
fications of one and the same deep-lying animistic thought 
The Mintira of the Malay Peninsula believe in 'hantu 
kayu,' Le. * tree-spirits,' or 'tree-demons,' which fre- 
([uent every species of tree, and atHict men with diseases; 
some trees are noted for the malignity of their demons.^ 
Among the Dayaks of Borneo, certain trees possessed by 
spirits must not be cut down ; if a missionary ventured to 
fell one, any death that happened afterwards would naturally 
be set down to this crime.^ The belief of certain Malays of 
Sumatra is expressly statetl, that certain venerable trees are 
the residence, or rather the material frame, of spirits of the 
woods.' In the Tonga Islands, we hear of natives laying 
offerings at the foot of particular trees, with the idea of 
their being inhabited by spirits.^ So in America, the 
Ojibwa medicine-man has heard the tree utter its complaint 

» * Jtmni. Ind. Archip.' v»l. i. p. 307. 

* Btfvkrr, ' Dysk*,' in *J«furu. lud. Arcliip.* vol. iii. |i. 111. 

* Mand^n, *Siiinatr»,' }k ;M)1. 

* a JJ. Farnisr, •TooKa.* |». 127. 
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when wantonly ciit dowti,^ A curious and Biiggestive 
deseriptioii bearing on this point b given in Friar Roman 
Pane's account of the religion of the Antilles islanders, 
drawn up by order of Columbus. Certain trees, he deelareSp 
were believed U} Bend for sorct^rers, to whom they gave 
orders bow to sfaape their troaks Into idoU, and these 
' oemi ' being then installed in temple-huts, received praye 
and inspired their priests with oracles/ Africa shows 
wellKlefined examplea. The negru woodman cuts down 
certain trees in fear of the anger of their inhabiting demons, 
but he iinds his way out of the difficulty by a saerifio© to 
his own good genius, or, when he is giving the first cuts to 
the great asorin-tree, and its indwelling spirit comes out 
to chase him, he cunningly drops palm-oil on the ground, 
and makes his escape while the spirit is licking it up.' A 
negro was once worshipping a tree with an offering of food, 
when some one pointed out to him that the tree did noij 
eat; the negro answered, 'O the tree is not fetish, tht' 
fetish is a spirit and invkible, but he baa descended into 
this tree. Certainly he cannot devour our bodily food, but 
be enjoys its spiritual part and leaves behind tlie Ijodily 
which we see,** Tree -worship is largely prevalent in 
Africa, and much of it may Ije of this fully animistic kind; 
as where in Whidah Bosman says that ' the trees, wfc 
are the gods of the second rank of this country, are only 
prayed to and presented witli oAeringa in time of sickne 
more especially fevers, in order to restore the patients lo^ 
health ; ' ^ or where in Abyssinia the Gallas maile pil- 
grimace from all quarters to ttieir sacreil tree Wodanabe on 
the Itanks of the Hawaah, worshipping it and praying to i^i 
for riehe§« health, life, and every ble?!ising.'* 

^ IkAtlAif, * F)tr B«iim in vtt^WteUmtaUt Blhnnlrigti/ in Iamjiii mid 
StrimhalV ' /x'iUchrift fiir V. •" h.4o|p*',' 4c, roL n 1SS4 

^ Chr i.VilnriilHj, rh. xik, ; iiktrtoil» roL «i p. SI. 

* BiiTU»ii. * W. k W, fr. W. Air J p, 20&, 24S. 

* WaiU, vol ii. l*, 18S. 

* BoitiuBi, letter 19, jyid in Piukertiiu, vol. ivl, j*. GOO. 

* Kmpj; * E. Afr/ |k 77 ; IVieh.nl, * N, If . of M»ii,* (v 290 1 WftiU, rvl] 
H. p» ^11* Btc «Jmo AlrMlU, *C«ii*gt>/ in Pitik«»rLoD, vol tv%^ \k 330» 
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The position of tree-worship in Southern Asia in relation 
to Buddhism is of particular interest. To this day there 
are districts of this region, Buddhist or under strong 
Buddhist influence, where tree-worship is still displayed with 
al)solute clearness of theor}' and practice. Here in legend 
a dryad is a being capable of marriage with a human hero, 
while in actual fact a tree-deity is considered human enough 
to be pleased with dolls set up to swing in the branches. 
The Talein of Burmah, before they cut down a tree, offer 
prayers to its 'kaluk' {ijj., 'kelah'), its inhabiting spirit 
or soul. The Siamese offer cakes and rice to the takhien- 
tree before they fell it, and believe the inhabiting nymphs 
or mothers of trees to pass into guardian-spirits of the boats 
built of their wood, so that they actually go on offering 
sacrifice to them in this their new condition.^ These people 
have indeed little to Icarn from any other race, however 
savage, of the principles of the lower animism. The ques- 
tion now arises, <Iid such tree-worship belong to the local 
religions among which Buddhism established itself ? There 
is strong evidence that this was the case. Philosophic 
Buddhism, as known to us by its theological books, does 
not include trees among sentient Wings possessing mind, 
but it goes HO far as to acknowle<lge the existence of the 
*dewa' or genius of a tree. Buddha, it is related, told a 
story of a tree crying out to the brahman carpenter who 
was going to cut it down, * I have a woni to say, hear my 
word!' but then the teacher goes on to explain that it was 
not really the tree that spoke, but a dewa dwelling in it. 
Butldha liimself was a tree-genius forty-three times in the 
course of his transmigrations. I>^entl says that during one 
such exi.Htence. a certain brahman u.seii to pray for protec- 
tion to the tree which ButMlia was attached to; but the 
transft»nneil teacher reprove*! the tree- worshipper for thus 

> IWtuin, 'OcMtl. A^irii,' vol. ii. |>i'. 457, 461, vnl. iii. |.|i. 1^7, 251, 289, 
497. Ki*r flrtHils of tree-wun(hi|i fri>iii utiier AMUtii* dUtrirtu, ^rc AiiMWurth, 
'Ye/i»iiit,' ill 'Tr. Kth. Soc.* vul. i. |i. 25; Jno. Wilnnn. •P»r«i R^lipon,* 
|>. 262. 
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addreesing himself to a seDseless thing, which heare and 
knows nothing.^ As for the famous Bo tree, its miraculous 
glories are not confined to the ancient Buddhist annals; 
for its sunriving descendant, grown from the branch of the 
parent tree sent by King Asoka from India to Cejlou in 
the 3rd century ex., to this day receives the worship of the 
pilgrims who come by thousands to do it honour, and offer 
prayer before it Beyond these hints and relics of the old 
worship, however, Mr. Fergusson's recent investigations, 
published in his *Tree and Serpent Worship;' have 
brought to light an ancient state of things winch the ortho- 
dox BuddhiBt literature gives little idea of. It appears 
from the sculptures of the Banchi tope in Central India, 
tliat in the Buddhism of about the 1st century A.D., sacre^l 
trees had no small place as objects of authorized worship* 
It is especially notable that the representatives of indigenous 
race and religion in India, the Nagas, characterised by tlioir 
tutelary snakes issuing from their Itacks l«lween their 
ahoulders and curving over their heads, and other tribes 
actually drawn as human ajies, are aeun adoring tlic divine 
tree in the midst of unquestionalde Budilhist surroimdingsw' 
Tree^worship, even now well marked among the indigenous 
tribes of India, was ob%iously not alxiltHheti on the Buddhist 
conversion. The new philosophic religion seetnM ty have 
amalgamated, as new religions ever do, with older native 
thoughts and rites. And it is quite conHtBtent with the 
habits of the Buddhist theologians and ha^iologists, that 
when tree-worship was suppressed, they should have slurred 
over the fact of its former prevalence, and should even 
have used the recollection of it as a gibe against the hostile 
Brabnuma 

Conceptions like those of the lower races in obiitelir^ 
and rivalling them io vivacity, belong to the tnyihologf 
of Greece and Rome. The classic thought of the tree in- 
habited by a deity and uttering orades, is like that of 
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Other regions. Thus the sacred palm of Negra in Yemen, 
whose demon was propitiated by prayer and sacrifioe to 
give oracular response/ or the tall oaks inhabited by 
the gods, where old Slavonic people used to ask questions 
and hear the answers,^ have their analogue in the pro- 
phetic oak of Dodona, wherein dwelt the deity, 'vatw 
S iv\ nrvOfiivi ^irxoi/.'' The Homeric hymn to Aphrodite 
tells of the tree-nymphs, long-lived yet not immortal — 
they grow with their high-topped leafy pines and oaks 
u|M)u the mountains, but when the lot of death draws nigh, 
and the lovely trees are sapless, and the bark rots away 
and the branches fall, then their spirits depart from the 
light of the sun : — 

ai ToSi iHiurcioitrtk opoi fiiya re (aStov re* 
04 f> oiVc Svtirqli oiV dSavdrouriv twovrai* 
Sijpbv fiiv (jboovo'i ical afifSporov tlBap c^ivc, 
«cai T€ fur d&avdrouri icaXhv xophv Ippwravro, 
rjjo-i S< ^iAijKOc r« «cai ciVkoitck 'Apyci^Kn^s 
fUfTfovr cV ^Aonyri /avxV^ ^'^^^^^ ipoivrmv, 
rytri S* dfjJ 1} cXdrai *}< 6pws v}// iKdpitf voi 
ytivofiivjjiriv ttftwav <Vc ;(^oi'c Ptgruivfipy^ 
MaXai', rriktSdovauiy cV ovpwiv i^ijXouriv' 



dXk* urc K€v &ij fioipa vap€tmiKjj Oavdroio^ 
d{dv€rai fuy vp&rov hri x^o^^ BivBpia «caXa, 
iftXoih^ S* dfuf^iTtpufiSiyvOti^ rcirrou(rc S* dw 0(01, 
rwK St &* opov ^I'XV ^<<'*'<* ff>do% T/cXioio.'^ 

The haniadrj'ad's life is bound to her tree, she is hurt 
when it is woundiNl, 8hc cries when the axe threatens, she 
dies with the fallen trunk : — 

' Nod sine hamadryadis fato cadit arborea trabo.'* 

How personal a creature the tree-nymph was to the 
classic mind, is shown in legends like that of Paraibios, 

* TaUry in Baatitn, l.c. p. 295. 

^ Hartknoch, ' Alt und Neura Preunwii,' part i. ch. v. 

^ See I^Auly, ' Real-EDC)rclo|«die.' Homer. Odyn. xiT. 827, xix. 296. 

* HymD. lloDier. Aphnd. *257. 
' AuitoDii Idyll. De Hittor. 7. 
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whose father, regardless of the hamadryad's entreaties, cut 
down her ancient trunk, and in himself and in his oflP- 
spring suffered her dire vengeance.^ The ethnographic 
student finds a curious interest in transformation-myths 
like Ovid's, keeping up as they do vestiges of philosophy 
of archaic type — Daphne turned into the laurel that 
Apollo honours for her sake, the sorrowing sisters of Phae- 
thon changing into trees, yet still dropping blood and 
crjring for mercy when their shoots are torn.'^ Such 
episodes mediaeval poetry could still adapt, as in the path- 
less infernal forest whose knotted dusk-leaved trees re- 
vealed their human animation to the Florentine when 
he plucked a twig, 

* Allor porsi U mano un poco avante, 
E coIbI un ramoecel da an gran pruno : 
E' 1 tronco suo grid6 : Perch^ mi schiante ? ' > 

or the myrtle to which Buggiero tied his hippogriff, who 
tugged at the poor trunk till it murmured and oped its 
mouth, and with doleful voice told that it was Astolfo, 
enchanted by the wicked Alcina among her other lovers, 

* D' entrar o in fera o in fonte o in legno o in t»as0o.' * 

If these seem to us now conceits over quaint for In^auty, 
we need not scruple to say so. They are not of Dante and 
Ariosto, they are sham antiques from classic models. And 
if even the classic originals have become unplea.sing, we 
need not perhaps reproach ourselves with decline of poetic 
taste. We have lost something, and the h^ss has spoiled 
our appreciation of many an old poetic theme, yet it is not 
always our sense of the beautiful that has dwindled, but 
the old animistic philosophy of nature that is gone from 
us, dissipating from such fancies their meaning, and with 

* Apollon. Rhod. Argotiautica, ii. 47rt. See Welcker, Mirifch. Gotterl.* 
vol. iii. !>. 67. 

" Ovid. MeUmin. i. 462, il 346, iL 67. 

^ Dante, * Divio* Commedit,' * Inrerno,' cauto xiii. 

* Arioato, * Orlando Furioto,' canto vi. 
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their meaning their loveliness. Still, if we look for living 
men to whom trees are, as they were to our distant fore- 
fathers, the habitations and embodiments of spirits, we 
shall not look in vain. The peasant folklore of Europe 
still knows of willows that bleed and weep and speak when 
hewn, of the fairy maiden that sits within the fir-tree, of 
that old tree in Ku^aard forest that must not l)e felled, for 
an elf dwells within, of that old tree on the Heinzcnlx^rg 
near Zell, which uttere<I its complaint when the woodman 
cut it down, for in it was Our Lady, whose cha})el now 
Htands uiK>n the spotJ One may still look on where Fran- 
conian damsels ^o to a tree on St. Thomas's Day, knock 
thrice solemnly, uu<I listen for tlie indwelling spirit to give 
answer by raps from within, what manner of husbands they 
are to have.-^ 

In the remarkalile document of mythic cosmoj^ony, pre- 
served by Kusebius under the alle<:ed authorship of the 
riid'nician Sanchoniathon, is the following passage: *But 
these first men c<insecrated the plants of the earth, and 
judged them ginls, and worvhipiHHl the things upon which 
they themsidves livcil and tlieir posterity, and all Ijefore 
them, and (to these) they made lil^ations and sacrifices.'^ 
Fmm examples such as have Ix.'en here reviewe<l, it seems 
that tlirect and alisolute tree-worship of this kind may in- 
deed lie very wiile and deep in the early history of religion. 
Hut the whole tree-cultus of the world must by no means 
lie thrown indiscriminately into this one category. It is 
only on such distinct evidence as has Xtecn here put forward, 
that a sacrt*d ti*ee may be taken as having a spirit em- 
iNuIiod in or attached to it. Keyond this limit, there is 
a wider range of animistic conceptions counecteil with tree 
and forest worship. The tree may Iw the spirit's perch or 
shelter or favourite haunt. Under this definition come the 
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trees hung with objects which are the receptacles of disease- 
spirits. As places of spiritual resort, there is no real dis- 
tinction between the sacred tree and the sacred grove. The 
tree may serve as a scaffold or altar, at once convenient 
and conspicuous, where offerings can be set out for some 
spiritual being, who may be a tree-spirit, or ])erhaps the 
local deity, living there just as a man might do who had 
his hut and owned his plot of land around. The shelter 
of some single tree, or the solemn seclusion of a forest 
grove, is a place of worship set apart by nature, of some 
tribes the only temple, of many tribes perhaps the earliest. 
Lastly, the tree may be merely a sacred object ])atronized 
by or associated with or symbolizing some divinity, often 
one of those which we shall presently notice as presiding 
over a whole species of trees or other things. How all 
these conceptions, from actual embodiment or local resi- 
dence or visit of a demon or deity, down to mere ideal 
association, can blend together, how hard it often is to 
distinguish them, and yet how in spite of this confusion 
they conform to the animistic theology in which all 
have their essential principles, a few examples will show 
better than any theoretical comment.* Take the groups 
of malicious wood-fiends so o])viou8ly devised to account 
for the mysterious influences that beset the forest wan- 
derer. In the Australian bush, demons whistle in the 
branches, and stooping with outstretched arms sneak 
among the trunks to seize the wayfarer; the lame demon 
leads astray the hunter in the Brazilian forest ; the Karen 
crossing a fever-haunted jungle shudders in the grip of the 
spiteful *phi,* and runs to lay an offering l)y the tree he 
rested under last, from whose boughs the malaria-fiend 
came down upon him ; the negro of Senegambia seeks to 
pacify the long-haired tree-demons that send diseases ; the 
terrific cry of the wood-demon is heard in the Finland 

^ Further lietuils aM to tree-worHhip in Baatian, ' I>er lUuiii,' &c., lierv 
cit«(i ; Lubbciok, 'Origin of Ci\nlizAtioD,' p. 206, kc, ; FergiisauD, 'Tree and 
Seriient Worsliip,' Ac. 
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forest; the baleful shapes of terror that glide at night 
through our own woodland are familiar still to peasant and 
poet.* The North American Indians of the Far West, 
entering the defiles of the Black Mountains of Nebraska, 
will often hang offerings on the trees or place them on the 
rocks, to propitiate the spirits and procure good weather 
an<l hunting.' In South America, Mr. Darwin describes the 
Indians offering their adorations by loud shouts when they 
came in sight of the sacred tree standing solitary on a 
hi^h part of the PamitaH, a landmark visilile from afar. To 
this tree were hanging by threads numberless offerings such 
as cigars, liread, meat, pieces of cloth, &c., down to the mere 
thread pulled from his jwncho by the poor wayfarer who 
had nothing better to give. Men would \}0\\t libations of 
spirits and mate into a ci'^rtain hole, and smoke upwards to 
gratify Walleechu, and all around lay the bleached bones 
of the horses slaughtered as sacritices. All Indians made 
their offerings here, that their horses might not tire, and 
that they themselves miglit prusi)er. Mr. Darwin reason- 
ably judges on this evidence that it was to the deity Wal- 
leechu tliat the worship was |>aid, the sacred tree lieing only 
his altar; but he mentions that the Ciauchos tliink the 
Indians consider the tree as the god itself, a good example 
of the misunderstanding iKJssible in such casi^H.' The New 
Zealanders would hang an (»ffering of focxl or a lock of hair 
oil a branch at a landing place, or near remarkable rocks or 
trees would throw a bunch of rushes as an offering to tlie 
spirit dwelling there.^ The Dayaks fasten rags of their 
clothes on trees at cross roads, fearing for their health if 
they neglect the custom ; -' the Macassar man halting to eat 
in the forest will put a luorsel of rice or fish on a leaf, and 
lay it on a stone or stump.^ The divinities of African tribes 

' lUfttiaii, ' I>cr lUiini,' 1 c. he. 
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majr dwell in trees remarkable fur size and age, or inhabit 
sacred groires where the prieat alone may enter.* Trees 
treated as idolR by the Congo people, who put calabasheii of 
palm wine at their feet in cane they should be thirHty/ acid 
amongst West African negro triljes farther north, trees hung 
with rags by the passera-by, and the great baoljahs pegged 
to hang ofieringB to, and serving as shrines Ijefore which 
sheep are saerificed,^ display well the rites of tree saerlfieep 
though leaving undehned the precise relation conceived 
between deity and tree. 

The forest theology that liefits a raoe of huntem is 
dominant still among Turanian tribes of Siberia, aa of old 
it was across to Lapland. Full well these tribes know the 
gods of the forest. The Yakuts hang on any remarkably 
fine tree iron, brass, and other trinkets; they choofle a 
green spot shaded by a tree for tlieir spring sacrifice of 
horses and ojcen, whose hea*ls are set up in the boughB; 
they chant their extemporised songs to the Spirit of th^ 
Forest, and hang for him on the branches of the trees along 
tlie roadside ofierit^ of horseliair, emblems of their most 
valued posaeesion. A olump of larches on a Siberian step[»e, 
a grove in the recess^ of a forest, is the sanctuary of a 
Turanian tribe. Gaily-decked idols in their warm (tir-ooatSi 
each set up beneath its great tree swathed with doth or 
tinplate, endless reindcer*hides and peltry liangin^ to the 
trees around, kettles and spoons and smilf-horns and house- 
hold valuableit strewn as oife rings before the gods — such it 
the description of a Siberian holy grove, at the stage when 
the contact of foreign civilisation has begun by ornaiiienl- 
ing tlie rude old ceremonial it must end by abolishing.^ A 
race oUmoIogically allied to theee triljes, though risen to 
higher culture, kept up remarkable relied of tree-worship in 
Northern Europe. In Esthonkn dislriets, during the last 

* HrichMd, 'ITit Hbt. M Mmii/ p. SSL 
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centur}% the traveller might often see the sacred tree, 
generally an ancient lime, oak, or ash, standing inviolate in 
a sheltered spot near the dwelling-house, and old memories 
are handed down of the tliue when the first blood of a 
slanghtored l)east was sprinkled on its roots, that the cattle 
miglit pros]>cr, or when an oilcring was lai<l lionoath the 
holy lintlon, on tlic stone where the worshipper knelt on his 
bare knees, moving from east to west and l)aek, which stone 
he kissed thrice when he had said, * Receive the fcKnl as an 
offering!* It may well have hitGu an indwelling tree-<leity 
for whom this worship was intended, for folklore shows that 
the Esths recognized such a conception with the utmost 
distinctness ; they have a tale of the tree-elf who appeared 
in personal sha])e outside his crooked birch-tree, whence' 
he c<iuld \)G summoned by three knocks on the trunk and 
the inijuir}', "Is the crooke<l one at home?' Kut also it 
may have l)een the Wood-Father or Tree-King, or some 
other deity, who receivwl sacritice ami answered prayer Ix;- 
neath his sacnxl tn*e, as in a temple.^ If, again, we glance 
at the tn»e-and-grove worshi]> of the non-Aryan indigenous 
tril)es of British India, we shall gather clear and instructive 
hints (»f its inner siguiticance. In the courtyard of a Hodo 
house is planted the sacre<l *sij* or euphorbia of Batho, 
the national god. to whom under this representation the 
* deoshi * or priest otVers prayer and kills a pig.- When 
tlie Khon«ls settle a new village, the sacred cotton-tree must 
W planted with soIi*mn rites, and lieneath it is plactnl the 
stone wiiich enshrines the village deity.^ Nowhere, i»er- 
luips, in tlie world in these modem «lays is tlie original 
meaning of llie si^re*! grove more picturesquely shown than 
ainoiii; tlii> Mumhis of Chota-Nagpur. in wliusc^ settlements 
a satn'd grove «»f sal -trees, a rt*mnant of the primiival f<irest 
Hpared by ilir woiHlnians axe, is left ixs^ a home for the 

' I^HK-ltT. 'Kli>tin Al>«T>(Uubi.4<'l.e <f«br.iuche,' Ju\. fil. Ki* iit.'H.iM, |<|t. "J, 
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spirits, and in this hallowed place offerings to the gods are 
made.^ 

Here, then, among the lower races, is surely evidence 
enough to put on their true historic footing the rites of tree 
and grove which are found flourishing or surviving within 
the range of Semitic or Aryan culture. Mentions in the 
Old Testament record the Canaanitish Ashera-worship, the 
sacrifice under every green tree, the incense rising beneath 
oak and willow and shady terebinth, rites whose obstinate 
revival proves how deeply they were rooted in the old reli- 
gion of the land.^ The evidence of these Biblical passages 
is corroborated by other evidence from Semitic regions, as 
in the lines by Silius Italicus which mention the prayer and 
sacrifice in the Numidian holy groves, and the records of 
the council of Carthage which show that in the 5th century, 
an age after Augustine's time, it was still needful to urge 
that the relics of idolatry in trees and groves should he 
done away.' From the more precise descriptions which lie 
within the range of Aryan descent and influence, examples 
may be drawn to illustrate every class of belief and rite of 
the forest. Motlem Hinduism is so largely derived from 
the religions of the non-Aryan indigenes, that we may fairly 
explain thus a considerable part of the tree-worship of 
modern India, as where in the Birbhiim district of Bengal 
a great annual ])ilgrimage is made to a shrine in a jungle, 
to give offerings of rice and money and sacrifice animals to 
a certain ghost who dwells in a bela-tree.* In tliorouglily 
Hindu districts may Ix; seen tlie pippala (Ficus religiosa) 
planted as the village tree, the * chaityataru ' of Sanskrit 
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literature, while the Hindu in private life plants the banyan 
and other trees and worships them with divine honours.^ 
Greek and Roman mythology give perfect types not only of 
the beings attached to individual trees, but of the dryads, 
fauns, and satyrs living and roaming in the forest — crea- 
tures whose analogues arc our own elves and fairies of 
the woods. Above these graceful fantastic beings are the 
higher deities who have trees for shrines and groves for 
temples. Witness tlie description in Ovid's story of 
Erisichthon : — 

* And Cores' j^rovi* he ravaged with the axe, 
Thev flay, and .ohanunl with inin the ancient gladea. 
There Ktcxxi a mighty ijak of age-long ntrength, 
Fi'f^tooniHl with garlandH, ))caring on iUi tnmk 
M»»morinl taMetj*. pnofs of helpful vow8. 
Heneath, the <iryad» le<i their fp^live clanre, 
And cirt-led hand -in-hand the giant lx)le.'* 

In mort^ prcKsaic frtj*lii(in, Cato instructs the woodman 
how to pain indemnity for thinning a holy grove ; he must 
offer ii hog in sacritice with this prayer, * Be thou god or 
goildoHS to whom this grove is sacred, i)ermit me, by the 
expiation of this ])ig, and in order to restrain the over- 
gn>wth of this w«kh1, &c., &(•.'** Slavonic lands had their 
groves where luirne«l the everlasting lire of Piorun the 
Heaven-gotl; tlie old Trussians venerated the holy oak of 
K«»niowe, with it.** drapery and images of the g<Kls, standing 
in tlie midst of the wicre*! inviulat*^ furest where no twig 
might U; limkeii nor lieast slain; and so on down to the 
ehler-lnv InMieath which Piislikait was worsliippeil with 
offtTings i*\ l»rea«l and Ihht.* The Keltic Heaven-god, 
wlioso iniau'e wa.** a mighty (wik. tlie white-roUnl Druida 
cliiiiMiii: the sacred tree to <iit the misth»t«H». and sacrificing 
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the two white bulls beneath, are types from another national 
group.^ Teutonic descriptions b^n with Tacitus, 'Lucos 
ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus adpellant 
secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident/ and the 
curious passage which describes the Semnones entering 
the sacred grove in bonds, a homage to the deity that dwelt 
there; many a century after, the Swedes were still hold- 
ing solemn sacrifice and hanging the carcases of the 
slaughtered beasts in the grove hard by the temple of 
UpsaL- With Christianity comes a crusade against the 
holy trees and groves. Boniface hews down in the presence 
of the priest the huge oak of the Hessian Heaven-god, 
and builds of the timber a chapel to St. Peter. Amator 
expostulated with the hunters who hung the heads of wild 
beasts to the boughs of the sacred pear-tree of Auxerre, 
'Hoc opus idololatrise culturse est, non christiansB elegant- 
issimaB disciplinae ; ' but this mild persuasion not avail- 
ing, he chopped it down and burned it. In spite of all 
such efforts, the old religion of the tree and grove sur- 
vived in Europe often in most pristine form. Within the 
last two hundred years, there were old men in Goth- 
land who would 'go to pray under a great tree, as their 
forefathers had done in their time;' and to this day the 
sacrificial rite of pouring milk and beer over the roots 
of trees is said to be kept up on out-of-the-way Swedish 
farms.^ In Russia, tlie Lyeshy or wood-demon still pro- 
tects the birds and beasts in his domain, and driv(»« his 
flocks of field-mice and squirrels from forest, to fon^st, 
when we should say they arc migrating. The liunter's 
luck depends on his treatment of tlie forest-spirit, where- 
fore he will leave him as a sacrifice the first game he 
kills, or some smaller offering of bread or salted pancake 
on a stump. Or if one falls ill on n?turuin;^ from the 
forest, it is known that this is the Lyeshy's iloing, so 

' .Maxim. Tjr. viii. ; Tliu. xyL 95. 
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the patient carries to the wood some bread and salt in a 
clean rag, and leaving it with a prayer, comes home cured.^ 
Names like Hoii/oakr. and Hdywoud record our own old 
memories of the holy trees and groves, memories long 
lingering in the tenacious peasant mind ; and it was a great 
and sacred //Wfvi-tree with three stems, standing in the 
jKirish of llvitaryd in South Sweden, which with curious 
titness ^ave a name to the family of Linnccus, Lastly, 
Jakob Grimm even ventures to connect historically the 
ancient sacred inviolate wood with the later royal forest, an 
ethnological argument which would begin with the savage 
adoring the Spirit of the Forest, and end with the modem 
landowner preserving his pheasants.- 

To the modern educated world, few phenomena of the 
lower civilization seem more pitiable than the si)ectacle of 
a man worshipping a beast. We have learnt the lessons of 
Natural History at last thoroughly enough to n*cognize our 
suiwriority to our * younger brothers,' as the Red Indians 
call them, the creatures whom it is our place not to adore 
but to understand and use. By men at lower levels of cul- 
ture, however, the inferior animals are viewed with a very 
different eye. For various motives, they have become ob- 
jects of veneration ranking among the most imi)ortant in 
the lower ranges of religion. Yet I must here s})eak shortly 
and slightly of Animal-worship, not as wanting in interest, 
but as over-aIx>unding in ditliculty. Wishing rather to 
bring general principles into view than to mass uninter- 
pretiHl facts, all I can satisfactorily do is to give some select 
examples from the various grou{>s of evidence, so as at once 
to display the more striking featui\»s of the subject, and to 
trace the ancient ideas upwant from the savage level far 
into the higher civilization. 

First and foremost, uncultured man seems capable of 
simply worshipping a beast as beast, looking on it as pos- 
sesseil of power, courage, cunning, beyond his own, and 

> Kabitou. 'Sougi of Kussian Pvople,' p. 163, tev 238. 
• Grimni, * D. M.' p. 62, kc. 
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aiiimated like a man by a soul which continues to exist after 
bodily death, powerful as ever for good and harm. Then 
this idea blends with the thought of the creature as being 
an incarnate deity, seeing, hearing, and acting even at a 
distance, and continuing its power after the death of the 
animal body to which the divine spirit was attached. Thus 
the Kamchadals, in their simple veneration of all things 
that could do them harm or good, worshipped the whales 
that could overturn their boats, and the bears and wolves 
of whom they stood in fear. The beasts, they thought, 
could understand their language, and therefore they ab- 
stained from calling them by their names when they met 
them, but propitiated them with certain appointed fonnulas.^ 
Tribes of Peru, says Garcilaso de la Vega, worshipped the 
fish and vicuftas that provided them food, the monkeys for 
their cunning, the sparrowhawks for their keen sight. The 
tiger and the bear were to them ferocious deities, and man- 
kind, mere strangers and intruders in the land, might well 
adore these beings, its old inhabitants and lords.^ How, 
indeed, can one wonder that in direct and simple awe, the 
Philippine islanders, when they saw an alligator, should 
have prayed him with great tenderness to do them no harm, 
and to this end offered him of whatever they had in their 
boats, casting it into the water.^ Such rites display at 
least a partial truth in the famous apophthegm which attri- 
butes to fear the origin of religion : * Primes in orbe deos 
fecit timer.'* In discussing the question of the souls of 
animals in a previous chapter, instances were adduced of 
men seeking to appease by apologetic phrase and rite the 
animals they killed.^ It is instructive to observe how 
naturally such personal intercourse between man and animal 
may pass into full worship, when the creature is powerful 
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or dangerous enough to claim it. When the Stiens of 
Kaiubodia asked pardon of the Ijeast they killed, and oflered 
sacrifice in expiation, they expressly did so through fear 
lest the creature's disembodied soul should come and tor- 
ment them.^ Yet, strange to say, oven the worship of the 
animal as divine does not prevent the propitiatory ceremony 
from passing into utter mockery. Thus Charlevoix de- 
scrilKis North American Indians who, when they had killetl 
a Ijear, would sot up its head })ainteil with many colours, 
and oiler it homage and praise while they i)erformed the 
jiainful duty of feasting on its iMnly.- So aimmg the Ainos, 
the imligoni's of Yesso, the In'ar is a great divinity. It 
is true tht'V slay him when tliey can, hut while they are 
cutting him up they salute him with olieisances and fair 
sjH»eches, and set up his head outside th(» housi» to preserve 
th«*m froiu misfortune.'^ In SiU*ria, the Yakuts worship 
the l)ear in common with the spirits of the forest. Iniwing 
toward his favourite haunts with appropriate jihrases of 
prose and verse, in praise i»f the hravi»ry ami generosity of 
their * lx»lovtHl uncle.* Their kindred the Ostyaks swear 
in the Russian courts of law on a U*ar s head, for the bear, 
they say, is all-knowing, and will slay them if they lie. 
This idea actually serves the jKMJple as a philosophical, 
though one would say rather su|>eriIuous, explanation of a 
whole class of accidents: when a hunter is killed by a 
U»ar, it is considered that he must at some time have for- 
sworn himself, and now has met his doom. Yet these 
Ostyaks. when they have overcome and slain thfir tleity, 
will stutl' its skin with hay. kick it, spit on it. insult and 
uuK^k it till they have satiateil their hatre«l and revenge, 
and are ready to set it up in a yurt as an object of 
worship.* 

Whether an animal V»e worshipj>ed us the recx'ptacle or 
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incarnation of an indwelling divine soul or other deity, or 
as one of the myriad representatives of the presiding god 
of its class, the case is included under and explained by the 
general theory of fetish-worship already discussed. Evi- 
dence which displays these two conceptions and their blend- 
ing is singularly perfect in the islands of the Pacific. In the 
Georgian group, certain herons, kingfishers, and woodpeckers 
were held sacred and fed on the sacrifices, with the distinct 
view that the deities were embodied in the birds, and in this 
form came to eat the oflered food and give the oracular re- 
sponses by their cries.^ The Tongans never killed certain 
birds, or the shark, whale, &c., as being sacred shrines in 
which gods were in the habit of visiting earth ; and if they 
chanced in sailing to pass near a whale, they would ofier 
scented oil or kava to him.^ In the Fiji Islands, certain 
birds, fish, plants, and some men, were supposed to have 
deities closely connected with or residing in them. Thus 
the hawk, fowl, eel, shark, and nearly every other animal 
became the shrine of some deity, which the worshipper of 
that deity might not eat, so that some were even tabued 
from eating human flesh, the shrine of their god being a 
man. Ndengei, the dull and otiose supreme deity, had his 
shrine or incarnation in the serpent.^ Every Samoan 
islander had his tutelary deity or *aitu,' appearing in 
some animal, an eel, shark, dog, turtle, &c., which species 
became his fetish, not to be slighted or injured or eaten, 
an ofifence which the deity would avenge by entering the 
sinner's body and generating his proper incarnation within 
him till he dieiL* The * atua ' of the New Zealander, corre- 
sponding with this in name, is a divine ancestral soul, and 
is also apt to appear in the body of an animal^ If we pass 
to Sumatra, we shall find that the veneration paid by the 
Malays to the tiger, and their habit of apologizing to it 

» Ellis. 'Polyn. Re».' voL i. i». 336. 

- Fanner, * Tonga, ' p. 126; Mariner, vol. ii. p. 106. 

- Williams, *Kiji,' vol. i. p. 217, Ac. 

* Turner, * Polynesia,' p. 238. 

• ShorUand. 'TnuU of N. Z.* ch. iv. 
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when a trap is laid, in connected with the klea of tigers 
being animated by the 80uh) of departed men.^ In other 
districts of the world, one of the most important cases 
connected with these is the worship paid by the North 
American Indian to his medicine-animal, of which he kills 
one specimen to preserve its skin, which thenceforth re- 
ceives adoration and grants protection as a fetish.- In 
South Africa, as has been already mentioned, the Zulus 
hold that divine ancestral shades are embodied in certain 
tame and liarmless snakes, whom their human kinsfolk 
receive with kindly respect and propitiate with food.' In 
West Africa, monkeys near a grave-yard are supposed to 
be animated by the spirits of the dead, and the general 
theory of sacred and worshijiiKHl crocodiles, snakes, birds, 
l)at8, elephants, hyaaias, leopards, &c., is divide<l between > 
the two j;rt»at de{>artments of the fetisli-tlieory, in some 
cases the creature Iwing the actual emlKxliment or per- 
sonation of the spirit, and in other cases sacred to it or J 
under its i)roteetion.* Hardly any region of the world 
disjdays so ]>erfectly as this the worship of serpents as 
fetish-animals endowed with high spiritual qualities, to kill 
one of wliom would bo an oflence unpanlonable. For a 
single description of negro ophiolatry, may be cited Bos- 
nian's description from Whydali in the Bight of Benin; 
here the highest onler of deities were a kind of snakes 
which swarm in the villages, reigne<l over by that huge 
(*hief monster, upi>ermost and greatest and as it were the 
t^nindfatlier of all. who dwelt in his snake-house beneath a 
lofty tree, and there receiveil tlie royal oflerings of meat 
and drink, cattle and money and stutls. So heartfelt was 
the veneration of the snakes, that the Dutchmen made it a 

^ Mantilin. Sumatra/ p. 202. 

' Li«kid. lud. iif N. A.* i«rt i. p. 40; Catlin, *N. A. Ind.* toL t. 
].. :J« : 8chtH>lirafl, 'Tnl»f«,' part i. p. M, i*rt ▼. \\ «62 ; Wail«. toI. iil 
p. 190. 

' S«x- ante, p. S : Callaway, ' Rel. of Amazulu/ p. IM. 

* 8t«iuhaiuer, * R«liKiaD d«M Negvn,' Le. |i. 133. J. L WUmd. ' W. AlV.* 
pp. 210, 21S. Schkgal. ' Kw»-8prMha,' p. it. 
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means of clearing their warehouses of tiresome visitors ; as 
Bosman says, * If we are ever tired with the natives of this 
country, and would fain be rid of them, we need only speak 
ill of the snake, at which they immediately stop their ears 
and run out of doors.'* Lastly, among the Tatar tribes 
of Siberia, Gastrin finds the explanation of the veneration 
which the nomade pays to certain animals, in a distinct 
fetish-theory which he thus sums up: 'Can he also con- 
trive to propitiate the snake, bear, wolf, swan, and various 
other birds of the air and beasts of the field, he has in them 
good protectors, for in them are hidden mighty spirits/ - 

In the lower levels of civilization the social institution 
known as Totemism is of frequent occurrence. Its anthro- 
pological importance was especially brought into notice by 
J. F. McLennan, whose views as to an early totem-period of 
society have much influenced opinion since his time.** The 
totemic tribe is divided into clans, the members of each 
clan connecting themselves with, calling themselves by the 
name of, and even deriving their mythic pedigree from some 
animal, plant, or thing, but most often an animal; tliese 
totem-clans are exogamous, marriage not l)eing permissible 
within the clan, while permissible or obligatory l)etween 
clan and clan. Thus among the Ojibwa Indians of North 
America, the names of such clan-animals, Bear, Wolf, 
Tortoise, Deer, Rabbit, &c., served to designate the inter- 
marr}'ing clans into which the trills were divided, Indians 
being actually spoken of as bears, wolves, &c., and the 
figures of these animals indicating their clans in the native 
picture-writing. The Ojibwa word for such a clan-name 
has passed into English in the form * totem,' and thus has 
become an accepted term among anthropologists to denote 

> BosniAu, 'Guiuea,' letter 19; iii Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 499. See 
Barton, *Dahoiiie,' ch. ir., xvii. Au ocoount of the Vamioux seriwnt-wor- 
ship still carried ou among the negroes of Hayti, in * Lippincott's Magazine,' 
Philadelphia, March, 1870. 

■^ Castren. 'Finn. Myth.' p. 196, see 228. 

' J. K. McLfCnnan in 'Fortnightly Review,' 1869-70; reprinted in 'Studies 
in Ancient History,' 2nd scries, pp. 117, 491. 
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similar clan-names customary over the world, this system 
of dividing tribes Ijeing called Totemism. Unfortunately 
for the study of the subject. Jolin Long, the trader inter- 
preter who introduced the Ojibwa word totem into Europe 
in 1791, dues not seem to liave grasped its meaning in the 
nativt^ law of marriage and clanship, but to have confused 
the t^)teni-animal of the clan witli the patron or guardian 
animal of the individual hunter, his manitu or ' medicine.' ^ 
Even when the North American totem-clans came to be 
Uater un<lerstood as social institutions regulating marriage, 
the notion of the guanlian spirit still clung to them. Sir 
Crcorge (rrcy, who knew of the American totem-clans from 
tlu'! * Arch;i'ologia Americana/ put on reconl in 1H41 a list 
of exogamous classes in West Australia, and mentioned the 
opinion frt^juently given by the natives as to the origin of 
ihesi* class-naiiies. that tliey were deriveil from some animal 
or vegetable lieing very common in tlie di.Htrict which the 
family inhabiUHl, h(» that tlie name of this animal or 
v«»g(»trtble came tt) Ihj appliinl to the family. This seems 
so far valuable evidence, but Clrey was evidently led by 
.John I^)Ug*s mistaken statement, which lie (piotes, to fall 
him.self into the same confusion between the tribal name 
and the patnui animal or vt*getable, the * kobong ' of his 
natives, which he nyanletl as a tril)al totent- In Mr. J. G. 
Fni/er's valuabh» colhH.*tion of information on totemism,^ 
the use of the self -contradictory term 'individual totem' 
has unfortunately tended to ))er{)etuate this confusion. In 
the present state of the problem of totemism, it would be 
jiremature to discuss at length its development and pur- 
pose. Mention may however l>e made of otiservations 
which tend to* place it on a new footing, as Iwing distinctly 
filiated to tlie transmigration of souls. In Melanesia men 

' Jnhii Iy>ng, ' Vi>yii^8 ami TravvU of an Imiiaji Iut«r|>rrt«r,' LunduD, 
17i*l. i» J^6. Siv pp. •J:U, 411 «if prest'iit vnlunit*. 

'' (tn-y, 'JoiiriiaU nf Kxiifditiuus iu N. W. k W. Auttralu,* yoL ii. 
pp. '^'i.'i V*; * Arch;iroIogui AniericAUA,' vul. ii. p. 109. 

' J. if. Fraxer. 'Tutcnium,* p. 53; 'Goldeu Bough/ 2nd ed. roL iii. 
pp. 4iy, 42;i. 
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may say that after death they will reappear for indtance as 
flharks or bananas, and the family will acknawledge the 
Icinship by feeding the flharks and abstaining from the 
bananas. It ia not unreasonable that Dr. Uodrington sliuiitd 
suggaHt such praetioeB bb throwing light on the origin of 
toteuiisnu* The late investigationa of Spencer and GiUen. 
conducted with Bcmpuloua care in an aknoat untouched 
district of Central Australia, sliow tolemism in tlie Arunta 
tribe, not m the means of regulating the intermarriage of 
clans, but as baaed on a native theory of the anoeitiy of 
the raoe, as descended from the Alcheringa, quasi* human 
animal or T(^etable ancestors, whose souls are still reborn 
in human form in succeesive generations,^ This carcfnl and 
definite account may Im the starting-point of a new ntudy. 
SavagoH would be alive to the abMurdity of naming clans 
after anitnaii$ in order to indicate a prohibition of marr}in^- 
iUt opposed to the habit of the animals theiu^elves. Indeed^ 
it seems more likely tliat such animal-names may have com- 
monly belonged to in bred clans, l>efore the rule of exogamy 
was developed. At present the plainest fact as to Totemiam 
is its hiatoncal position as shown by its immenBe geographical 
distri bu tion. I ts p resence in No r th America and A ii s t ralia lias 
been noticed. It extends ite organization through the forest^ 
regiun of South America from Guyana to Patagonia. North- 
ward of Australia it is to be traoed among the more un- 
changed of the Malay populations, who underneath foreign 
influence still keep remains nf a toteniic system like that of 
the American tribes. Tlience we follow the totem-clan into 
India, when it appears among non-Arjan Mil -tribes sudi as 
the Oraons and Mundas, who have clans named after Eel| 
Hawk, Heron» and ho on, and must not kill or eat thes^ 
eraaturee. North of the Himalaya it appears among Mon- 
goloid tribes in their native low cultured state, sur^h as the 
YakuU with their intermarrying totem-daBa Bw&n^ Kaven^ 



I CMdagtuii, *lf«lEnMiftu«. pp. n2^, 170. 

^ Bimasm md GOloii, 'NrUtb Tnhm «f Omttml kmtndu,; lSiO« pfk TS» 
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and the like. In Africa totemism appears in the Bantu 
district up to the West Coast. For example, the Bechuana 
are divided into Bakuena, men of the crocodile ; Batlapi, of 
the fish ; Balaung, of the lion ; Bamorara, of the wild vine. 
A man does not eat his tribe-animal, or clothe himself in its 
skin, and if he must kill it as hurtful, the lion for instance, 
he asks pardon of it, and purifies himself from the sacrilege. 
These few instances illustrate the generalization that 
totemism in its complete form belongs to the savage and 
early liarbaric stages of culture, only partial remains or 
survivals of it liaving lasted into the civilized period. 
Though appearing in all other <|uarterB of the globe, it is 
interesting to notice that there is no distinct case of 
totemism found or recorded in Europe.* 

The three motives of animal-worshi]) which have been 
described, viz., direct worship of the animal for itself, in- 
direct worship of it as a fetish acte<l through by a deity, 
and veneration for it as a totem or representative of a tribe- 
ancestor, no doubt account in no small measure for the 
{ihenomcna of Zoolatry among the lower races, due allow- 
ance being also made for the effects of myth and symbolism, 
of which we may gain frequent glimpses. Notwitlistanding 
the obscurity and complexity of the subject, a survey of 
Animal-worship as a whole may yet justify an ethnographic 
view of its place in the history of civilization. If we turn 
from its ap})earance8 among the less culture<l races to notice 
the 8hai)eH in which it has lield its place among })eople8 
advancetl to the stage of national organization and stereo- 
ly\HHl religion, we shall find a reasonable cause for its new 
]H)tfition in the theory of development and 8ur\'ival, whereby 
idoas at first belonging to savage theology have in i>art con- 
tinued to spread and solidify in their original manner, while 
in i>art they have l)een changed to accommodate them to more 
advanced ideas, or have been defended from the attacks of 
reason by being set up as sacred mysteries. Ancient Egypt 

* (rfucrftl rvferences in J. K. McLeooAO, *8tadi«i io Ancieiit History;' 
3. a. FraxtT, 'Toteuiim.' 
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was a land of sacred cats and jackals and hawks, whose 
mummies are among us trO this day, but the reason of whose 
worship was a subject too sacred for the Father of History 
to discuss. Egyptian animal -worship seems to show, in a 
double line, traces of a savage ancestry extending into ages 
lying far behind even the remote antiquity of the Pyraraida 
Deities patronising special sacred animals, Locarnate in 
their bodies, or represented in their figureB, have nowhere 
better examples than the divine buU-dynaBty of AptB, 
the sacred hawks c^ed and fed in the temple of Honia, 
Thoth and his oynocephalus and ibis, Hathor the cow 
and Sebek the crocodile. Moreover, the local character 
of many of the sacred creatures, worshipped in certain 
nomas yet killed and eaten with impunity elsewhere, 
fits remarkably with that character of tnbe*fetisb6s and 
deified totemi with which Mr. Mcliennan's argument is 
oonoemed See the men of Oxyrynchos reverencing and 
sparing the fish oxyrynchos, and those of L&topolia like- 
wiae worshipping the latos. At ApnllinopoliB men hatad 
erocodiles and never lost a chance of killing them, while 
the people of the Arsinoite noma dressed geese and fish for 
tbese sacred creatures, adorned them with necklaoes and 
bracelets, and mummified them sumptuotiBly when thej 
died,* In the modern world the most civilized people 
among whom animal-worship vigorously gurviva«i, lie within 
the rai^e of Brahmanism, where the sacred animal, the 
deity incarnate in an animal or investeil with or symbolised 
by its shape, may to this day be studied in dear example 
The aaijred cow is not merely to be Bpared, she is aa a deity 
worshipped in annual ceremony, daily perambulated and 
bowed to by the pious Hindu, who offers her fresh graai 
and flowers: Ilanuman the monkey -gofl has his templafi 
and his idols, and in him Siva is incarnate, as Durga b in 
the jackal; the wise Cranesa wears the elephant's bead; 

> Herod, H. ; Plutaich^ D* Iiida h Otlrid* ; Stmhi), xHL 1 ; WllktBMi, 
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the divine king of birds, Garuda, is Vishnu's vehicle; the 
forms of fish, and boar, and tortoise, were assumed in 
those avatar-legends of Vishnu which are at the intellectual 
level of the Red Indian myths they so curiously resemble.^ 
The conceptions which underlie the Hindu creed of divine 
animals were not ill displayed by that Hindu who, being 
shown the pictures of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
with their respective man, lion, ox, and eagle, explained 
those quite naturally and satisfactorily as the avatars or 
vehicles of the four evangelists. 

In Animal-worship, some of the most remarkable cases 
of development and survival belong to a class from which 
striking instances have already been taken. Serpent-wor- 
ship unfortunately fell years ago into the hands of specu- 
lative writers, who mixed it up with occult philosophies, 
Druidical mysteries, and that portentous nonsense called 
the 'Arkitc Symbolism,' till now sober students hear the 
very name of Ophiolatry with a shiver. Yet it is in itself 
a rational and instructive subject of inquiry, especially 
notable for its width of range in mythology and religion. 
We may set out among the lower races, with such accounts 
as those of the lied Indian's reverence to the rattlesnake, 
as grandfather and king of snakes, as a divine protector 
able to fxive fair winds or cause tempests;' or of the wor- 
ship of ^roat snakes among the tribes of Peru before they 
received the religion of the Incas, as to whom an old author 
sfiys. 'They adore the demon wlien he presents liimself to 
them in the figure of some bea.st or ser}>ent. and talks with 
them.'*' Thencefortli such examples of direct Ophiolatry ( 
may U' traced on into classic and I^rljaric Euro]>e; the 1 
i:n»Ht seriH»nt whicli defended the citadel of Athens and 
iMijoyetl its monthly ln»ney-cakes;* the Ui»man genius loci 
ap]H?Jirin;4 in the form of the snake (Nullus onim locus sine 

' Ward, • Hind«K«,' vol. ii. p. IW, kc, 

« Schiwlcrafl. i>*rt iii. ji. 231 ; BriDton. p. 108, kc, 

• <;;ir«-iU>«n lii. 1.1 \'^^, '('omeuUrtnii K«*«lc«,' i. P. 

* Uriodot, viii. 41. 
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genio est, qui per anguem plerumque ostenditur) ; * the old 
Prussian serpent-worship and offering of food to the 
household snakes;* the golden viper adored by the Lom- 
bards, till Barbatus got it in his hands and the goldsmiths 
made it into paten and chalice.^ To this day, Europe has 
not forgotten in nursery tales or more serious belief the 
snake that comes with its golden crown and drinks milk out 
of the child's porringer ; the house-snake, tame and kindly 
but seldom seen, that cares for the cows and the children 
and gives omens of a death in the family; the pair of 
household snakes which have a mystic connexion of life 
and death with the husband and housewife themselves.^ 
Serpent-worship, apparently of the directest sort, was pro- 
minent in the indigenous religions of Southern Asia. It 
now even appears to have maintained no mean place in 
early Indian Buddhism, for the sculptures of the Sanchi 
tope show scenes of adoration of the five-headed snake- 
deity in his temple, performed by a race of serpent-wor- 
shippers, figuratively represented with snakes growing from 
their shoulders, and whose raja himself has a five-headed 
snake arching hood-wise over his head. Here, moreover, 
the totem-theory comes into contact with ophiolatry. The 
Sanskrit name of the snake, 'n^a,' becomes also the 
accepted designation of its adorers, and thus mythological 
interpretation has to reduce to recisonable sense legends of 
serpent-races who turn out to be sim])ly serpent-worship- 
pers, tribes who have from the divine reptiles at once their 
generic name of Niigas, and with it their imagined ancestral 
descent from serpents.^ In different ways, these Naga 
tribes of South Asia are on the one hand analogues of the 

* Scrviufl ad ^n. v. 95. 

' HartkncHih, *Prcu88en,' i»art i. pp. 113, 162. 
•* (;rimm, * I). M.' p. 648. 

* (Iriniin, 'D. M.' p. 650. R«>chholz, * DcutucherGlmubc,' Ac, vol. i. p. 146. 
Monnier, 'Traditions Populairea,' p. 644. Grohmami, 'Aberglauben auB 
Ik)hmen,' kc., \k 78. Ralaton, 'SoDfj^sof Russian People,' p. 175. 

* Kerguason, *Tree and 86r]>eut Worship,' p. 55, Ac., pi. xxiv. M^'Lennan, 
I.e. p. 563, Ac. 
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Snake Indians of America, and on the other of the Ophio- 
genes or Ser|)ent-race of the Troad, kindred of the vipers 
whose biU' they could cure by touch, and descendants of an 
ancient hero transformed into a snaka^ 

Serpents hold a prominent place in the religions of the 
world, as the incarnations, shrines, or 8ymlx)ls of high 
deities. Such were the rattlesnake worshipped in the 
Natchez temple of the Sun, and the snake belonging in 
name and figure to the Aztec deity Quetzalcoatl ;* the 
snake as worshipjKNl still by the Slave Coast negro, not for 
it8(*lf but for its indwelling deity;' the snake kept and fed 
with milk in the temple of the old Slavonic god Potrimpoe;* 
the Heq)ent-syml)ol of the healing deity Asklepios, who 
alxxle in or manifested himself thnmgh the huge tame 
snakes kept in his temples* (it is doubtful whether this had 
any original connexion with the ado[>tion of the snake, from 
its renewal by casting its old slough, as the accepted emblem 
of new life or immortality in later symbolism); and lastly, 
tlic Pha»nician serpent with its tail in its mouth, symbol of 
the world and of the Heaven-goil Taaut, in its original 
meaning ]H3rhai>s a mythic world-snake like the Scandina- 
vian Midgard-worm, but in tlie changed fancy of later ages 
adapted into an emblem of eternity.^ It scarcely seems 
proved that savage races, in all their mystic contemplations 
of the serpent, ever developed out of their own minds the 
idea, to us so familiar, of adopting it as a personification of 
evil." In ancient times, we may aseritie this character j»er- 
haps to the num8t45r whose well-known form is to Iw seen 
on the mummy-cases, the Apophis-serpent of the Egyptian 

' Str»ho. xiii. 1. 14. 

' J. «;. M«ilhr. •Amor. Urrel." pp. 62, 5S5. 

* ,1. H. Sclilcgfl, • Ewe-Sprmcho/ p. xiv. 

* Htmun'h, 'SUw. Myth.' p. 217. 

"" pAHviii. ii. 2j* ; Allan, xri. 39. See Welcker. 'Orieeh. Gotterl.' toI. iL 
p. 7:u. 

' M.m'imIi SatTirnal. i. t>. M«ivrrM, * l'hi>tii/ier.' vul. i. p. :.0O. 

* IVUiIm Jiiu'li AH in Schnitlcrmft, ' ln«l. Trili«,' |»:irt i. pp. 38. 414, niay hr 
AMiiUii to riiri<itian intrrcourM'. See Brinton, p. 121. 
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Hades ;^ and it unequivocally belongs to the destroying ser- 
pent of the 2^rathustrians, Azhi Dahaka,^ a figure which 
bears so remarkable a relation to that of the Semitic serpent 
of Eden, which may possibly stand in historical connexion 
with it. A wondrous blending of the ancient rites of Ophi- 
olatry with mystic conceptions of Gnosticism appears in the 
cultus which tradition (in truth or slander) declares the semi- 
Christian sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame 
snake, enticing it out of its chest to coil round the sacra- 
mental bread, and worshipping it as representing the great 
king from heaven who in the beginning gave to the man 
and woman the knowledge of the mysteries.^ Thus the 
extreme types of religious veneration, from the soberest 
matter-of-fact to the dreamiest mysticism, find their places 
in the worship of animals.^ 

Hitherto in the study of animistic doctrine, our attention 
has been turned especially to those minor spirits whose 
functions concern the closer and narrower detail of man s 
life and its surroundings. In passing thence to the con- 
sideration of divine beings whose functions have a wider 
scope, the transition may be well made through a Hpccial 
group. An acute remark of Auguste Comte s calls attention 
to an important imxiCHH of theological thought, which we 
may here endeavour to bring as clearly as possible Ijeforo 
our minds. In hits * Philosophic Positive,' he defines deities 
proper as difiering by their general and abstract character 
from pure fetishes (i.e., animated objects), the humble 
fetish governing but a single object from which it is 
inseparable, while the gods administer a special order 
of phenomena at once in different bodies. When, he con- 

* Lc{)HiuA, 'TrHltciiliUch,* and nimh'H trauHl. in Biinson*'* ' Kjjj'pt,' vol. v. 
' Hpiej^l, 'Avesta,* vol. i. ji. eiC. vol. iii. |». lix. 

' Eiiipliau. A<Iv. Ilipreti. xxzvii. Tcrtullian. Dc Pra's^'iipt. contra 
HcretictjA, 47. 

* Kurth«'r collections of eviilence relating to Z<K>lutry in ^rncral may \te 
fonnd in liuNtian, * Das Thicr iu seintT myth olof^sc hen liedeutiing,* in 
BMtian and Hartniann's ^Zcitiwhrifl fur Kthnologic,* vol. i. ; Mcincrs, 
*(?eanhii:l>t<' der Keligionrn,' vol. i. 
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tinues, tho similar vegetation of the different oaks of a 
forest led to a theological generalization from their common 
phenomena, the abstract being thus produced was no longer 
the fetish of a single tree, but became the god of the forest ; 
here, then, is the intellectual passage from fetishism to 
polytheism, re<luced to the inevitable preponderance of 
specific over individual ideas.* Now this obBer\'ation of 
Comte's may be more immediately applied to a class of 
divine I)eings which may be accurately called species-deities. 
It in highly suggestive to study the crude attempts of bar- 
l>aric theology to account for the uniformity observed in 
large classes of objects, by making this generalization from 
individual to specific ideas. To explain the existence of 
what we call a B])ccies, they would refer it to a common 
ancestral stock, or to an original archetype, or to a species- 
deity, or they combined these conceptions. For such specu- 
lations, classes of plants and animals oirerod perhaps an 
early antl cerUinly an easy subject. Tlie uniformity of each 
kind not only suggested a common i)arentage. but also the 
notion that creatures so wanting in individuality, with 
qualities so measured out as it were by line and nile, might 
not \ic indei)endent arbitrar}' agents, but mere copies from 
a coninion UHNlel, or mere instruments used by c<mtrolling 
deities. Thus in Polynesia, as has liecn just mentioned, 
certain sin^cies of animals were considered as incarnations 
of certain deities, and among the Samoans it ap{»ear8 that 
the (|ueslinn as to the individuality of such creatures was 
attually askeil and answere<L If, for instance, a village 
giMl wen^ iux'ustonu^l to a]i]»ear as an owl, and one of his 
v<»iaries foiiml u <lead owl by tlie roadside, he would mourn 
over the Siicre<l bird ami bury it with mucli ceremony, but 
the gcwl himself wouM not Ik* thought to lie dead, for he 
rtMuains incarnate in all existing owls.- Acconling to 
Father Oeroninn* Rosoana. the Acagcliemen tribe of Upper 
C\ilifornia furnish a cuiinus parallel to this notion. They 

' ComU, * l*liili*»phir r«*itive,* rol. ▼. \k 101. 
- Turner, * l*oly uesum, ' |i. 242. 
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worshipped the 'panes' bird, which seems to have lieen 
an eagle or vulture, and each year, in the temple of cacli 
village, one of them was solemnly killed without Bhe<l(ling 
blood, and the body burned. Yet the natives maintained 
and believed that it was the same individual bird they sacri- 
ficed each year, and more than this, that the same bird was 
slain by each of the villages.^ Among the comparatively 
cultured Peruvians, Acosta describes another theory of 
celestial archetypes. Speaking of star-deities, he says that 
shepherds venerated a certain star called Sheep, another 
star called Tiger protected men from tigers, &c. : * And 
generally, of all the animals and birds tliere are on the 
earth, they believed that a like one lived in heaven, in whose 
charge were their procreation and increase, and thus tliey 
accounted of divers stars, such as that they call Chacana, 
and Topatorca, and Mamana, and Mizco, and Miquiquiray, 
and other such, so that in a manner it api)ears that they 
were drawing towards the dogma of the Platonic ideas."- 
The North American Indians also have speculated as to the 
common ancestors or deities of species. One missionary 
notes down their idea as he found it in 16.S4. *They say, 
moreover, that all the animals of each species have an elder 
brother, who is as it wore the principle and origin of all the 
individuals, and this elder brother is marvellously great and 
powerful. The elder brother of the beavers, they told me, 
is perhaps as large as our cabin.' Another early account 
is that each species of animals has its archetype in the land 
of souls; there exists, for example, a manitu or archety)>e 
of all oxen, which animates all oxen.** Here, again, occurs 
a noteworthy correspondence with the ideas of a distant 
race. In Kuyiin, the island paradise of Russian myth, there 



» Brinton, • Mytlw of New World,* p. 105. 

'^ Acoetii, ' llistoria ilo Iam Imlias,' \touk. v. c. iv. ; Rivcro k Tachudi, 
[>p. KU, 17'J; J. 0. Miillvr, ]i. 306. 

' Le JfiiiH* in • Rc-1. doa Ji'-h. dans la Nouvvlle France,* 1634, |». 13. 
LafiUu, 'MieuFb des Sauvages,' vol. i. p. 370. See uKio Waitz, vol. iii. 
p. 194 ; Sclioolcraft, jwrt iii. ]•. 3*J7. 
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are to be found the Snake older than all snakes, and the 
prophetic Raven, elder brother of all ravens, and the Bird, 
the largest and oldest of all binls, with iron beak and 
copper claws, and the Mother of Bees, eldest among bees.^ 
Morgans comparatively mo<Iern account of the Inxiuois 
mentions their l^elief in a spirit of eacli s|)ecies of trees 
and plants, as of oak, hemlock, maple, whortleberry, rasp- 
iN'rr}', s|)eamiint, tobacco; most objects of nature l)eing 
thus under the care of protecting spirits.- Tlie doctrine of 
such sjiecies-ileities is perhaps nowhere more definitely 
slated than by Castn'n in his * Finnish Mythology/ In 
his description of the Siberian nature-worship, the lowest 
level is exemplitied by the Samoyeils, whose direct worship 
(»f natural objiH:ls for themselves may i>erhai>s indicate the 
original religious condition (»f the whole Turanian race. 
Hut tlie diK'trine of the comi>aratively cultured heathen 
Finns was at a difTerenl stage. Here everj' object in nature 
has a ' haltia/ a guardian deity or genius, a Iteing which 
was its (•reat4»r and thencefortli lK>came attaclied to it. 
These deities or genii are. however, not liound to each 
single transii«iry objwt. but are free personal beings which 
have movement, form, IxKly, and soul. Tlieir existence in 
no wise de{>ends on tlie existence of tlie individual objects, 
for althougli no object in nature is without its guanlian 
tl«»ity. this deity extends to the whole race or s|)ecies. This 
ash-tree, this st4ine, tliis liouse, has indeed its particular 
haltia.' yet tlu'st* same 'lialtiat' concern tliemselves with 
oilier asli-tn»es. stones, and houses, of whicli the indi- 
viihials may |»erisli, but tlieir presiding genii live on in the 
siKH'ies.'* It seems as thougli some similar view ran through 
the d(M.arine of more civilized races, as in the well-known 

> lUlHtoii, *84>npi •>f the RuuUn IN'ople.* ]•. 375. The SUvonic myth (»r 
hiiyiii with iu dri]*i>ing i»ak and the snake GaraffDa IjitiK l*<*iieath, b 
olivi(»UHly oiiuni'ctetl with the Scaiidiiuviati mjth of the dripping aah, 
V^plraaill. the snake Nidh«i^ behiw, and the twu Swans of the Urtlhar- 
fxuiit. |«irr nts iif all swans. 

■' M«irgan, ' In>»iuoi!*,* |i. Irt'J. 
CaNtriu, * Finn. Myth. |»|> 106. IdU. 189, kc. 
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Egyptian and Greek examples where whole species of ani- 
mals, plants, or things, stand as symbolic of, and as pro- 
tected by, particular deities. The thought appears with 
most perfect clearness in the Babbinical philosophy which 
apportions to each of the 2100 species, of plants for in- 
stance, a presiding angel in heaven, and assigns this as the 
motive of the Levitical prohibition of mixtures among ani- 
mals and plants.^ The interesting likeness pointed out by 
Father Acosta between these crude theological conceptions 
and the civilized pliilosophical conceptions which have re- 
placed them, was again brought into view in the last century 
by the President De Brosses, in comparing the Red Indians' 
archetypes of species with the Platonic archetypal ideas.- 
As for animals and plants, the desire of naturalists to ascend 
to primal unity to some extent finds satisfaction in a theory 
tracing each species to an origin in a single pair. And 
though this is out of the question with inanimate objects, 
our language seems in suggestive metaphor to lay hold on 
the same thought, when we say of a dozen similar swords, 
or garments, or chairs, that they have the same pattern 
(patronus, as it were father), wliereby they were sha^HMl 
from their matter (materia, or mother substance). 

1 Eiaenxnenger, 'Judcuthuni,' lort ii. ]). 376 ; Itostian. 'Mcusch,' vol. iii. 
p. 194. 

s De Broflses, 'Dieuz Fetiches/ p. 58. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ANIMISM (continnfd\ 

HiglHT Deitioti of rolytheiaiu— HiimaD charmcteriatict applied to Deity — 
Lonls of Spiritual Hierarchy— Poly theiaiii: ita coarae of development 
in loucr and higher Culture— Princi pica of ita inveatigation ; claaaifi- 
cation of iVitiea according to central conceptiona of their aignificanoe 
anil function — Heaven-god — Rain-god — Thunder-god — Wind-goda — 
Earth-gofl^Water-god — iSea-gud— Fire-god — Sun-god — Moon-god. 

SuKVKYiNii the religions of the world ami Btudying the 
(lescriiitioiiK of deity among race after race, we may recur 
to old i>olemical teniis in onler to define a dominant idea of 
theology at large. Man so habitually ascribes to his deities 
human shaiK', human passions, human nature, that we may 
declare him an Anthro}>omorphite, an Anthropopathite, and 
(to complete tiie scries) an Anthro}K)physite. In this state 
of religious thought, prevailing as it does through so im- 
meuHc a range among mankind, one of the strongest con- 
tinuations may be found of the tiieor}* here advanced con- 
cerning the development of Animism. This theory that 
the conception of the human soul is the very 'fonn et 
origo* of tiie conceptions of spirit and deity in general, 
has Uh.mi alrea<ly vouched for by the fact of human souls 
Unng held to |)ass into the characters of good and evil 
demons, and to awend to the rank of deities. iJut lieyond 
this, as we consider the nature of the great gcnls of the 
luitioiis. in whom the vastest functions of the universe are 
vestcti, it will still Iw api^rent that thi*se mighty deities are 
uiiKlelled on human souls, that in great measure their feeling 
and 8ymi>athy, their character and habit, their will and 
action, even their material* and form, display throughout 
their adaptations, exaggerations and distortions, charac- 
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teristics shaped upon those of the human spirit. The key 
to investigation of the Dii Majorum Gentium of the world 
is the reflex of humanity, and as we behold their figures in 
their proper districts of theology, memory ever brings back 
the Psalmist's words, 'Thou thoughtest I was altogether 
as thyself.' 

The higher deities of Polytheism have their places in the 
general animistic system of mankind. Among nation after 
nation it is still clear how, man being the type of deity, 
human society and government became the model on which 
divine society and government were shaped. As chiefs 
^and kings are among men, so are the great gods among 
the lesser spirits. They differ from the souls and minor 
spiritual beings which we have as yet chiefly considered, 
but the difference is rather of rank than of nature. They 
are personal spirits, reigning over personal spirits. Above 
the disembodied souls and manes, the local genii of rocks 
and fountains and trees, the host of good and evil demons, 
and the rest of the spiritual commonalty, stand these 
mightier deities, whose influence is less confined to local or 
individual interests, and who, as it pleases them, can act 
directly within their vast domain, or control and operate 
through the lower beings of their kind, their servants, 
agents, or mediators. The great gods of Polytheism, 
numerous and elal>orately defined in the theology of tlie 
cultured world, do not however make their earliest ap- 
pearance there. In the religions of the lower races their 
principal ty^ies were already cast, and thenceforward, ft»r 
many an age of progressing or relapsing culture, it Ixjcanie 
the work of poet and priest, legend-monger and historian, 
theologian and philosopher, to develop and renew, to de- 
grade and alxjlish, the mighty lords of the Pantheon. 

With little exception, wherever a savage or l)arbaric sys- 
tem of religion is thoroughly described, great gcxls make 
tlieir appearance in the spiritual world as distinctly as 
cliiefs in the human tribe. In the lists, it is true, there are 
set down great deities, good or evil, who probably came 
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iu from modern ChristLan missionary teaching, or other- 
wise by contact with foreign religions. It is often difficult 
to distinguish from these the true local gods, animistic 
figures of native meaning and origin. Among the follow- 
ing polytheistic systems, examples may be found of such 
combinations, with the complex theological problems 
they suggest. Among the Au strali ans, above the swarm- 
ing souls, nature-spirits, demons, tliero stand out mythic 
figures of higher divinity; Nguk-wonga, the Spirit of 
the Waters; Biam, who gives ceremonial songs and 
causes disease, and is ))erhapH the same as I^iame the 
creator; Namltajandi and Warrugura, lords of heaven and 
tlie nether world.* In South America, if we look into the 
tlieology of the Manaos (whose name is well known in the 
famous It'gend of Kl Dorado and the golden city of Manoa), 
wt* He<* Mauari and Saraua, who may lie called the Good 
and Kvil Spirit, and Iteside the latter the two Uamainhas, 
Spirits of tlie Waters and the Forest.- In North America 
the description of a solemn Algonquin sacrifice introducoa 
A list of twelve dominant manitus or gods ; first the Great 
Mauitu in lieaven. then the Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, 
th(* House-giMl, the Indian com, and the four Winds or 
Cardinal Toints.* The Poiin^^uui's crowd of manes, and 
ttu* lower rank.s of deities of earth, sea, and air, stand lielow 
the great goils of Peace and War, Oro and Tane the national 
deities of Tahiti and Huahine, lUitubu the Sky-priHiucer, 
Hina who aided in the work of forming tlie world, her 
frtthtT Taaroa, the uncreate Creator wli(» ilweils in Heaven.* 
.Viimn^ the I^nd Dayaks of Iiorneo, the commonalty of 
.spirits courti.sts t»f I lie souls of the tlejMirled. and of such 
U>in;;s as dwell in the noble old forests on the toi»s of lofty 
liilN. or 8U(*h AS liovor alNiut villagers and devour the stores 
of rict' ; aKivi* tliest* are Ta|ka, creat4»r and pa»ser\er of man, 

' Kyrr, •AuHtrmlU.* vol. ii. p. 362; Oldfifld in 'Tr. Kth. Soc.' rol. iii. 

* M.titiu'.. * El].ii'-|{. Aiiitr.* v.. I. i. |». :.^;i. 

' l/>Hkirl, ' I ml. of N. Aiu«riea,' |iwt i. y, 43. 

* Ellti, ' Polyn. R««.' toI. i. i^ 3ri 
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and lang, who taught the Dayaks their religion, Jirong, 
whose fimctioti is the birth and death of rneUp and Tan- 
abi, who uiade, and BtUl caiiBes to ionrkhp the earth 
and all tilings therein save the human raca^ In VVeai 
Africa, an example may be taken from the theology of the 
Slave Coast, a systematic Bolieme of all nature aa moved 
and quickened by spirita, kindly or hostile to mankind. 
These spirita dwell in 6eld and wood, mountain and 
valley; they live in air and water; multitudes of them 
have been human aoula, such gboata hover about the 
gravaa and near the living, and have influence with tbo 
under-godtt* whom they worship; among these 'edr^' are 
the patron-deities of men and families and tribes : throngh 
these subordinate beings works the highest god, Mawtu 
The misBionary who describes tliis negro hierarciiy quita 
simply Bees in it Satan and his Angels.^ In Asia, tba 
Samayed's little spirits that are bound to his little fetishes* 
and the little elves of wood and Btream^ have greater beingi 
above them, the Forest-Spirit, the River-Spirit, the Sun 
and Moon, the Evil Spirit and the Good Spirit above alL^ 
The oountlese host of the local gods of the Khonds per- 
vade the world, rule the functions of nature, and control 
the life of men, and these have their chiefs; above them 
rank the deified souls of men who have beoome tutelary 
gods of tribes ; above these are the six great gods, the Bain- 
god, the gtxldess of Firstfruit«, the god of Increase, the god 
of Uuntiiig, the iron god of War, the god of Boundarioa^ 
w'itli which group stands ako the Judge of the Dead, and 
a1)ove all other gods, the Bun-god and Creator Boorm 
Pennu, and his wile the mighty Earth-goddess, Tari Pennn.* 
The Spanish conquerors found in Mexico a complex and 
systematic hierarchy of spiritual beings; numberless were 
the little deities who had their worship in house and lane, 

1 St. iobn^ 'FftT Ettit,* Yol. L p. 3^0. 

T«raln Lia^' in 'Hmir(i«ottkii CiiDtrib/ fill, i V t%i 
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grove and temple, and from these the worshipper could 
pass to gods of Howers or of pulque, of hunters and gold- 
smiths, and then to the great deities of the nation and the 
world, the figures which the mythologist knows so well, 
Centeotl the Earth-goddess, Tlaloc the Water-god, Huit- 
zilopochtli the War-god, Mictlanteuctli the Lord of Hades, 
Tonatiuh and Metztti the Sun and Moon.^ Thus, starting 
from the theology of savage tribes, the student arrives at 
tlio polytheistic hierarchies of tlie Aryan nations. In 
ancient Greece, the cloud-compelling Heaven-god reigns 
over such deities as the god of War and the goddess of 
Love, the Sun-god and the Moon-goddess, the Fire-god and 
the ruler of the Under-world, the Winds and Rivers, the 
nymphs of wood and well and forest' In modem India, 
I^rahma-Vishnu-Siva reign pre-eminent over a series of 
divinities, heterogencouK and often ol)Hcuro in nature, but 
anion^ whom stand out in clear meaning and purpose such 
ti^ures as liidra of Heaven and Sfirya of the Sun, Agni of 
the Fin*. Tavana of the Winds and Varuna of the Waters, 
YaiuH lord of the Under-world, K&ma god of Love and 
Karttikeya of War, Panchanana who gives epilepsy and 
Alauasa wlio preserves from snake-bites, the divine Rivers, 
and lielow tliese the ranks of nymphs, elves, demons, minis- 
tering spirits of heaven and earth — Gandluurvas, Apsaras, 
Siddhas, Asuras, lUifttas, Rakshasas.' 

The 8yst4.»matic comparison of polytheistic religions has 
Un^n of lato years worked with admirable results. These 
havo U'on duo to the adoption of comparatively exact 
niolhoils, as where tlie ancient Aryan deities of the Veda 
have U*on brought into connexion witii those of the Homeric 
p(K»ni8, in some cases as dearly as wliere we Englishmen 
i-au study in the Scandinavian Edda the old gods of our 
own race, whose names stand in local names on the map of 
Kn^Ianil, and serve as counters to reckon oar days of the 

* CUvigrm, * Me«tic«>,' vol. ii. eh. i. 
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week. Yet it need scarcely l)e said that to compare in fiill 
detail the deitieB even of closely oonnected natioos. aiid h 
fortiori thorn of tribeB not united in language and liistory, 
is still a di!ficult and unsatiBfactory task. The old-fashioned 
identiftoationB of the gods and huroes of dilTerent nations 
admitted moat illusory evidence. Some had little more 
ground than gimilar-aounding nameB, ae when the Hindu 
Brahma and Prajaj^ati were discovered to l>e the Hebrew 
Abraham and Japhet, and when even Sir William Jones 
identified Woden with Buddha, With not much more 
slringuncy, it is atill often taken as matter of course thai 
the Keltic Beal, whose bealtines corresixind with a whole 
claas of bonfire -customs among several branches of the Aryan 
ra43c, iH the Bel or the Baal of the Semitic cnltus. Unfof"- 
tunately, classical scliolarship at the Renaisaance started 
the Huliject on an unsound footing, by accepting the Greek 
deities with the my s titled sliapes and perverted names thoy 
bad assumed in Latin literature. That there was a partial 
soundness in such comparisons, as in identifying Zeus and 
Jupiter, Hestia and Yesta, made the plan all the more litis- 
leading when Kronos came to hgure as Saturn, PcBeidon 
as Neptune, Athene as Minerva. To judge by example of 
the possible results of coraparative theology worked on such 
principles, Thotli being identiiied with Hermes, Hermes 
with Mercury, and Mercury with Woden, there comes to 
pass the absurd transition from the Egyptian ibis-hejuled 
divine scribe of the gods, to the Teutonic heaven-dwelling 
driver of the raging tempest. It is not in this loose faahioii 
tliat the mental proceases are to be sought out, which lad 
nations to arrange so similarly and yet so divMsely their 
array of dsitiee. 

A twofold perplexity besets the soberest investigator an 
this ground, caused by the modification of deities by deve- 
lopment at home and adoption from abroad. Even among 
the lower raeaakgods of long traditional legend and worship 
acquire a tailed and complex psraonality. The mythologiat 
who seeks to ascertain the precise definiiiou of tlie Bed 
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Indian Michabu in his various characters of Heaven-god 
and Water-god, Creator of the Earth and first ancestor of 
Man, or who examines the personality of the Polynesian 
Maui in his relation to Sun, lord of Heaven or Hadea, first 
Man, and Soutli Sea Island hero, will Ryini)athize with the 
Semitic or Aryan student bewildered among the hetero- 
geneous attributes of Baal and Astarte, Herakles and 
Athene. Sir William Jones scarcely overstated the jier- 
plexity of the {)robIcm in the following remarkable forecast 
delivoretl more than a century ago, in the first anniver- 
Hary diMunirtH^ l^efore tlie Asiatic Society of liengal, at a 
tinu^ wlien glimi>He8 of the relation of the Hindu to the 
(Jreek Pantheon were c)|>ening into a new broad view of 
comjMirative theology in his min«L *We must not be sur- 
prisi^d,* lie nayH, 'at finding, on a close examination, that 
the cliaracti^rs of all tlie Pagan deitien, male and female, 
melt into eacli otiier and at last into one or two; for it 
KccniH a weli-foumied opinion, that tlie whole crowd of 
go<lH and g(xlilesHe8 in ancient Rome, and lutMlern Varancs 
[Henart^] mejin only the {xiwers of nature, and princi|»ally 
tlioHo of tlie Sun, expressed in a variety of wayH and by a 
multitude of fanciful names.* Ah to the travelling of gods 
fnim country to C4)untr}', and the changes they are apt to 
sutlor on the road, we may judge by examples of what has 
)iHp|KMi(Nl within our knowledge. It is not merely that one 
natitm UirrowH a ginl from another with it8 proiH.T figure 
and HttribuU'H and rites, as where in Rome the wurKliip|ier of 
tilt* Sun might take liiH choice whether he would adore in 
tlu» temple of the Greek Ajwllo, the Egyptian OHirin. the 
iVrnian Mithra, or the Syrian Elagaltalus. The intercourse 
of ra<fH can pnxluce (|uainter results than thin. Any 
Orientalist will appreciate the wonderful hotchpot of Hindu 
and Arabics language and religion in the following details, 
noted down among rude triben of the Malay Peninsula. We 
hear of .lin Bumi the Earth-god (Arabic jin » demon, 
Sanskrit bhumi earth); inceuHe is burnt to Jewajewa 
(SauBkrit dewa - goil) who intercedes with Pinnan the 
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supreme invisible deity above the sky (Brahma?); the 
Moslem Allah Tiiala, with his wife Nabi Mahamad (Prophet 
Mohammed), appear in the Hinduized characters of creator 
and destroyer of all things ; and while the spirits worshipped 
in stones are called by the Hindu term of * dewa ' or deity, 
Moslem conversion has so far influenced the mind of the 
stone-worshipper, that he will give to his sacred boulder 
the title of a Prophet Mohammed.^ If we would have ex- 
amples nearer home, we may trace the evil demon Aeshma 
Daeva of the ancient Persian religion becoming the Asmo- 
deus of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a place in the 
devilry of the middle ages, and to end his career as the 
Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. Even the Aztec war-god 
Huitzilopochtli may be found figuring as the demon Vizli- 
puzli in the popular drama of Doctor Faustus. 

In ethnographic comparisons of the religions of mankind, 
unless there is evidence of direct relation between gods be- 
longing to two peoples, the safe and reasonable principle is 
to limit the identification of deities to the attributes they 
have in common. Thus it is proper to compare the Dendid 
of the White Nile with the Arj-an Indra, in ro far as both 
are Heaven-gods and Ilain-gods; the Aztec Tonatiuh with 
the Greek Apollo, in so far as both are Sun-gods; the 
Australian Baiame witli the Scandinavian Thor, in so far 
as both are Thunder-gods. The present purpose of dis- 
playing Polytheism as a department of Animism does not 
require that elaborate comparison of systems which would 
be in place in a manual of the religions of the world The 
great gods may be scientifically ranged and treated accord- 
ing to their fundamental ideas, the strongly-marked and 
intelligible conceptions which, under names often obscure 
and personalities often mixed and mystified, they stand to 
represent. It is enough to show the similarity of principle 
on which the theologic mind of the lower races shai)ed 
those old familiar types of deity, with which our first 
acquaintance was gained in the pantheon of classic mytbo- 

* * Journ. Iiid. Archifi.* rol. i. pp. 33, 256, 275, 338, rol. ii. i>. 6^2. 
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logy. It will be observed that not all, but the principal 
tigurea, belong to Htrict Nature-worship. These may be 
here first 8ur\'eyed. They are Heaven and Earth, Rain 
and Thunder, Water and Sea, Fire and Sun and Moon, 
worshipped either directly for themselves, or as animated 
by tlieir sjjecial deities, or these deities are more fully set 
a{>art and adored in anthropomor]>hic shape — a group of 
conceptions distinctly and throughout liascd on the princi- 
pk>8 of savage fetishism. True, the great Nature-gods are 
huge in strength and far-reaching in influence, but this is 
l)ecause the natural objects they belong to are immense 
in size or range of action, pre-eminent and predominant 
among lesser fetishes, though still fetishes themselves. 

In tiie religion of the North American Indians, the 
Heaven-g(Kl displays |)erfectly tlie gradual blending of the 
material sky itself with its i)ersonal deity. In the early 
times of Fn»n(rh C4>loni/ati(m, Father Urebeuf mentions the 
Hun»ns addn\*<sing tliemselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, 
and dangerous nn'ks. but alxive all t^) heaven, believing 
that il is all animate<l, and some powerful demon dwells 
tht^reiii. He d(*s(TiU*s them as s|)eaking directly to 
hoHven by \\» jiersonal name * Aronhiati* !* Thus when 
tiiry throw t<»liae(>o intii the tire as sacrifice, if it is 
Ilraven they aildress. tliey say *Aroniiiato! (Heaven I) 
U'linid my sacrifice, have pity on me, aid me!' They 
hiivt* HHMiurse to Heaven in almost all their nei-essities, 
Aii«l n'.'*|K»ct this great Uxly alK)ve all creatun*s, remarking 
in il |»articularly sometiiing divine. Tliey imagine in the 
hky an 'oki/ ie. demon or |N)wer. wiiich rules the seasons 
of the year and controls the winds and waves. They 
dread its anger, calling it t4) witness when tiiey make 
some im]N)rtant promise 4>r treaty, saying, Heaven hears 
what we do litis <lay, and fearing chastisement should 
their word U» broken. One of their renowned sorcerers 
saitl. Heaven will 1k» angry if men mock him; when 
they cry every day to Heaven. Aronhiat«'! yet give him 
uotliin;:. he will avenge himself. Ktymology again suggests 
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the divine sky as the inner meaning of the Iroquois 
supreme deity, Taronhiawagon the 'sky -comer* or 'sky- 
holder/ who had his festival about the winter solstice, who 
brought the ancestral race out of the mountain, taught them 
hunting, marriage, and religion, gave them corn and beans, 
squashes and potatoes and tobacco, and guided them on 
their migrations as they spread over the land. Among the 
North American tribes, not only does the conception of the 
personal divine Heaven thus seem the fundamental idea of 
the Heaven-god, but it may expand under Christian in- 
fluence into a yet morp general thought of divinity in the 
Great Spirit in Heaven.^ In South Africa, the Zulus speak 
of the Heaven as a person, ascribing to it the power of ex- 
ercising a will, and they also speak of a Lord of Heaven, 
whose wrath they deprecate during a thunderstorm. In the 
native legends of the Zulu princess in the country of the 
Half-Men, the captive maiden expostulates personally with 
the Sky, for only acting in an ordinary way, and not in the 
way she wishes, to destroy her enemies : — 

' Listen, yon heaven. Attend ; mayoya, listen. 
Listen, heaven. It does not thunder with loud thunder. 
It thunders in an undertone. What is it doing ? 
It thunders to produce rain and change of 8ea.son.' 

Thereupon the clouds gather tumultuously ; the princess 
sings again and it thunders terribly, and the Heaven kills 
the Half-Men round about her, but she is left unharmed.- 
West Africa is another district where the Heaven-god reigns, 
in whose attributes may be traced the transition from the 
direct conception of the personal sky to that of the supreme 
creative deity. Thus in Bonny, one word serves for god, 
heaven, cloud ; and in Aquapim, Yankupong is at once the 
highest god and the weather. Of this latter deity, the 

» Brel»ouf in 'Rel. dcs J»is.,* 1636, p. 107; LafitAU, 'MiEure doa Sauvapr» 
Ami'riquaiiis,' vol. i. p. 132. Schoolcraft, 'Iroquois,' p. 36, kc. 237. 
Briiitou, 'MythH of New World,' pp. 48, 172. J. (J. Muller, 'Anier. 
Urrelif?.' p. 119. 

^ Callaway, *Zulu Talw,' rol. i. p. 203. 
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Nyankupon of the Oji nation, it iR remarked by RiiB, 
'The idea of him as a supreme spirit is obscure and un- 
certain, and often confounded with the visible heavens 
or sky, the upjier world (sorro) which lies Iwyond human 
n?ach : and hence the same wonl is used also for heavens, 
sky, and even for rain an<l thunder.'^ Tlie same transi- 
tion from tlie divine sky to its anthroiiomor]>hic deity 
shows out in the tlieoloj^y of the X^tar tribes. The rude 
Samoye<rH mind scarcely if at all se|)aratcs the visible i>er- 
Honal Houv(*n from tlic divinity united with it under one 
and the same name. Num. Among the more cultured Finns, 
the coHmic attribuU*s of the Heaven-^;o<l, Ukko tlie Old 
Oni*. display the same original nature; he is the ancient 
of Heaven, tlie fatlier «»f Heaven, the liean^r of the Firma- 
ment. tht» g«Ml of tlie Air, the clweller on the Clouds, the 
Cloutl-driver, llie shephenl of the (Moud-laml»s.- So far 
;is the evidence of language, and document, and ceremony, 
can preserve I lie record of n'lnotvly ancient tlic»ught, China 
shows in the highest deity of the state religion a like 
tluN>liigir develf^pment. Tien, Heaven, is in (H^rsonal shape 
the Shang-ti (ir rp|K>r Km|H'ror, the Lonl nf the Uni- 
vi»rse. The Chinese l»of*ks may idealize this supreme 
divinity; they may say that his command is fate, that he 
Howards the g(N>«l and punishes the wicked, that he loves 
and prot(*crts the |HN)ple lieneath him. that he manifests 
liimst*lf through events, that he is a spirit full of insight, 
|ienetruting. fearful, majestic Yet they cannot refine him 
so utterly away into an abstract celestial deity, but that 
language and history still recognize him as what he was 
in the lieginning, Tien, Heaven.* 

• Wait/, AuthruHrtgi.-.' vol. ii. i». 1«8. Ac. ; Bnrt<m, ' W. A W. fr. W. 
Afr.* p. 7H. 

- CAMtnii, ' Kihii. M\tli.' js 7, Ac. 

• ri.it h. • R»lipi..ii Willi I'liliuji «Irr .iU*ii i'liint^pii.' i«rt L |». 18, A'\ ; 
]ArX li. y. 3J: U^-littlr. (MiiiieM,* vol. iL p. 896. S«^ Max Muller. 
■ I^-.Jurr^, Jii'l S. ji. \:\7 : Ugge, ' Coufuciiu,' p. 100. K«^r further pvi«lcnc« 
'is t> N.iv.k^i Aiiil liarliAiic Honhip "f the Heartu ai Su|*rvnic Uritjr, mm 

I hilp. XTU. 

11.- a 
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With such evidence perfectly accords the history of the 
Heaven-god among our Indo-European race. This being, 
adored in ancient Aryan religion, was — 

* .... the whole circle of the heavens, for him 
A Bemitive exintence, and a God, 
With lifted hands invoked, and songs of praise.' 

The evidence of language to this effect has been set 
forth with extreme clearness by Professor Max Miiller. In 
the first stage, the Sanskrit Dyu (Dyaus), the bright sky, 
is taken in a sense so direct that it expresses the idea of 
day, and the storms are spoken of as going about in it; while 
Greek and Latin rival this distinctness in such terms as 
Mi099 'in the open air,' eJ/Jiov, 'well-skyed, calm,' sub 
divo, 'in the open air,' sub Jove frigido, 'under the cold 
sky,' and that graphic description by Ennius of the bright 
firmament, Jove whom all invoke : — 

' Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem.' 

In the second stage, Dyaus pitar, Heaven-father, stands in 
the Veda as consort of Prithivi m&tar, Earth-mother, ranked 
high or highest among the bright gods. To the Greek he 
is Zevy TTcmip, the Heaven-father, Zeus the All-seer, the 
Cloud-compeller, King of Gods and Men. As Max Miiller 
writes : ' There was nothing that could be told of the sky 
that was not in some form or other ascribed to Zeus. It 
was Zeus who rained, who thundered, who snowed, who 
hailed, who sent the lightning, who gathered the clouds, 
who let loose the winds, who held the rainbow. It is Zeus 
who orders the days and nights, the months, seasons, and 
years. It is he who watches over the fields, who sends rich 
harvests, and who tends the flocks. Like the sky, Zeus 
dwells on the highest mountains; like the sky, Zeus em- 
braces the earth ; like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, 
the highest god. For good and for evil, Zeus the sky and 
Zeus the god are wedded together in the Greek mind, lan- 
guage triumphing over thought, tradition over religion.' 
The same Aryan Heaven-father is Jupiter, in that original 
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name and nature which he bore in Rome long before they 
arrayed him in tlie borrowed garments of Greek myth, and 
adapted liim to the ideas of classic philosophy.* Thus, in 
nation after nation, took place the great religious develop- 
ment by whicli the Father-Heaven became the Father in 
Heaven. 

The lUin-goil is most often the Heaven-god exercising a 
8i>ecial function, though sometimes taking a more distinctly 
individual form, or blending in cliaracteristics witli a general 
Water-god. In East Central Africa, the spirit of an old 
cliief dwelling on a cloudy mountain-top may receive the 
worsliip of his votaries and send down the refreshing 
showers in answer to their prayers; among the Damaras 
tlio highest deity is Omakuru the Itain-giver, who dwells 
in llio far North; while to tlie ni'gro of West Africa 
the Heaven-god is the rain-giver, and may pass in name 
into tlie rain itself.* racliacamac, the Peruvian world- 
creator, has set tlic Ilain-goddi^ss to p<iur waters over tlie 
Lmd. and stMid down hail and snow.^ The Aztec Tlaloc 
wa.s ud tloubt originally a Heaven-gtMl, for he holds the 
thunder and lightning, but he has taken especially the attri- 
butes of Water-god and Kain-god; and so in Nicaragua 
the l^in-god Quiateot (Aztec ({uiahuitl = rain, teotl^'god) 
t<» whom rhiliin*n were sacrificetl to bring rain, shows his 
larger celestial nature by being also sender of thunder and 
lightning.* The lUin-goil of the Khonds is Tidzu Pennu, 
wlioni the priests and elders propitiate with eggs and arrack 
and rice and a .slii^ep, ami invc»ke with ijuaintly pathetic 
piHvers. They tell him h«»w, if lie will ni»t give water, the 



' Mat Mullcr, * I^ivturrji,' '2iv\ St-rivf*, \k IJfi ; Cirinitii, ' D. M.' ch. ii. ; 
CiitTii, Uc N'jtura DtNiruni. iii. 4. r..iinczi<in of thp Hanskrit Dju with 
tilt' St-aiiiliiiAvmn Tyr ao'l thf An^'Io Samn Tiw i» |«rhAi« rather of 
rtyiiii*l>»KV thitn tivtiiiitiuii. 

- Ihitr MacilMDJiM, 'Africana.' rol. i. y. 60 (K. Cmtr. Afr.). Waitz, 
• Aiilhn'|N.l,.j;ie.* vi»l, ii, y. 1^9 (W. Afr.) ji. 416 , Damaras ). 

> Maikhaiii, 'guichua (Jr. and Die' |i. 9 ; J. O. Xuller, Anicr. Urrvl.* 

* I)>i<i. |>|i. ti^6 V ; Uviadu, 'Niiara^ua,' |i|«. 40, 7X 
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land must remain unploughed, the seed will rot in the 
grouBd, they and their childreD and cattle will die of want, 
the deer and the wild hog will seek other haunts, and then 
of what avail will it be for the Kain-god to relent, how little 
any gift of water wiU avail, when there shall be left neither 
man, nor cattle, nor seed; so let hira, resting on the fiky, 
pour waters down upon them through his sieve, tUl the deer 
are drowned out of the forest and take refuge in ilie 
houses, till the soil of the mountains is washed into the 
valleys, till the cooking-pots burst with the force of the 
swelling rtee, till the l^easta gatiier so plentifully in the 
green and favoured land, tlmt men a ajces shall ba blunted 
with cutting up the game-^ With perfect meteorological 
fitness, ttie Kul tribef^ of Bengal consider their great 
deity Marang Buru, Great Mountain^ to be the Rain-god 
Marang Bum, one of the most conspicnous hilk of tho 
plateau near Lodniah in Chota-Nagpur, is the deity himself 
or liis dwelling. Before the rains come on, the women 
climb the hill, led by the wives of the pahans, with girls 
drumming, to carry offerings of milk and tel -leaves, which 
are put on the flat rock at the top. Then the wives of the 
pahans kneel with loosened hair and invoke the deity, be- 
seeching him to give the crops reasonable rain. They 
shake their heacb violently as they reiterate thia prayer, 
till they work themeelvea iiUo a fren2y, and the movemeni 
beoomeB involuntary. They go on thus wildly gesticuU- 
tingt till a cloud is seen ; tlien they rifie, take the drums, 
and d^ioe the kurrun on the rock, till Marang Bum's re- 
sponse to their prayer in lieaitl in tlie distant rumhling iif 
thunder, and they go home it^joieing. They must go fasting 
to the mount, and stay there till there is 'a t^)uud of 
abundance of rain,' when they get them down to €^1 
and drink. It is said titat tlte rain always comes before 
evening, but Uie old women ap^icar to chcraee their 
own moment for beginning the fosL^ It wan to Ukko Uia 

« lHXu>n, * KoU/ in * 1>. £Ui. Soa' ToL ri* f* ^ Coai|pii« 1 King! xrikL 
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Heaven-god, that in old days the Finn turned witli 8uch 
prayers :— 

* I'kko, tliou, () Oo«l above us 

Thou, O Father iu ihe heavens, 

Thou who rulest in the cloud-land, 

And the little cloud-laml« leadett, 

Send us down the rain from heaven, 

Make the clouds to drop with honey, 

Ijet the drooping com look upward. 

Let the grain with plenty rustle.' * 

Quite like tliis were the claH.sic conceptions of Zctpy v€Ti<K, 
Jupiter PluviuH. They are typified in the famous Athenian 
prayer recorded by Marcus Aureliua, ' Kain, rain, () clear 
Zeus, on the plough-Iand.H of the AtheniauH, and the 
plains ! ' - and in Petronius Arbiter's c(»mplaint of the 
irreli^ion of his times, tliat now no one thinlcH lieaven is 
heaven, no one keeps a fa.st, no one cares a hair for Jove, 
hut all men with closed eyes rt»ckon up their j»oods. Afore- 
time the la«lies walke<l up the liill in their stoles with bare 
feet and loosened hair and purt* minds, and entreated Jove 
for water: then all at on(.*<} it rained bucketsfull, tlien or 
never, and they all went homo wet as drowned rat^.' In 
later a^^es, wlien drou>;lit |»ar(*hed tlie fields (»f tlie me<lia*val 
husltandman, he transferred to otiier |)atrons the functions 
of the Kain-^od, ami with pnx^ession and litany sought 
help from St. Teter or St. James, or, witli more of mytlio- 
l(»>;iral consistency, from the Queen of Heaven. As for 
ourstdves, we have lived to nee tlie time when men shrink 
fnnu addressing even to Supreme Deity the oM customary 
rain-prayers, for the rainfall is {lassin^ from the region of 
the suiK*rnatural, to join the tides ami seasons in the realm 
of physical science. 

* ('Mtn'u. * Finn. Mytli.' p. 30 : Kalewala, Ruiif ii. 317. 

^ Marr. Aiitouin. v. 7. ' Bi''xVAtfi|rai«M'. Ivo^, S«cm, A ^Ac t€v, carA Hft 
Apoi^'tai rS/if 'Af^iyvoiwi' cai rwf r«3iW * 

^ I'rtroii. Arliitrr. Sat. xliv. * Ante* stoUtx ihant nudis |ie<libui in 
chrmu, i«itia eapillis, nientihus purii, et Jorem afiuAiu ezon)«Dt. Itaqo* 
lUtim uixvatiiu plueltat : Aut tunc aut ntiDquain ; ct oninct rtdibuit udi 
tani|iiam luiirM.* See Grimm, * D. M.' p. 16QL 
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The place of the Thunder-god in polytheistic religion is 
similar to that of the Bain-god, in many cases even to 
entire coincidence. But his character is rather of wrath 
than of beneficence, a character which we have half lost tlie 
power to realize, since the agonizing terror of the thunder- 
storm which appals savage minds has dwindled away in 
ours, now that we behold in it not the manifestation of 
divine WTath, but the restoration of electric equilibriunu 
North American tribes, as the Mandans, heard in the 
thunder and saw in the lightning the clapping wings and 
flashing eyes of that awful heaven-bird which belongs to, or 
even is, the Great Manitu himself.^ The Dacotas could 
show at a place called Thunder-tracks, near the source of 
the St. Peter's Eiver, the footprints of the thunder-bird 
five and twenty miles apart. It is to l>e noticed tliat these 
Sioux, among their varied fancies about thunder-birds and 
the like, give unusually well a key to the great thunderlx)lt- 
myth which recurs in so many lands. They consider the 
lightning entering the ground to scatter there in all direc- 
tions thunderbolt-stones, which are flints, &c., their reason 
for this notion l)eing the very rational one, that these siliceous 
stones actually produce a flash when struck.- In an account 
of certain Cari]> deities, who were men and are now stars, 
occurs the name of Savacou, who was changed into a great 
bird ; he is captain of the hurricane and thunder, he blows 
fire through a tuln; and that is lightning, he gives the great 
rain. Bochefort describes the effect of a thimtlerstorm on 
the partly Europeanized Caribs of tlie West Indies two 
centuries ago. When they perceive its approach, he says, 
they quickly betake themselves to their cabins, ami range 
themselves in the kitchen on tlieir little seats near the fire ; 
hiding their faces and leaning their iicads in their hands 
and on their knees, they fall to weeping and lamenting in 
their jargon *Maboya mouche faeho contre Carailie,' i.e., 

> Pr. Max V. Wied, ' N. Amer.' toI. ii. p|i. 152, 223 ; J. G. MulUr, ji. 120 ; 
Waiti, Tol. iii. p. 179. 

• Keating, 'Narr.* vol. i. p. 407 ; Kastntan, M)aht*oUh,' p. 71 ; Briuton, 
p. 150, he, ; sev M'Coy, * liaptist ludiaii Miaiiioiis,' p. 363. 
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Ma1x»ya (tlie evil demon) is very angr)' with the Carihe. 
Tliis they say also when there comes a hurricane, not leaving 
off this dismal exercise till it is over, and tliere is no end to 
their astonishment that the Christians on these occasions 
manifest no such affliction and fear.^ The Tupi trills of 
Brazil are an example of a race among whom the Thunder 
or the Thunderer, Tupan, flapping his celestial wings and 
flashing witli celestial light, was devoIoi)cd into the very 
representative of highest deity, whose name still stands 
among tlicir Christian descendants as the equivalent of 
(rixL- In Peru, a mighty and far-worshipped deity was 
Cateijuil the Thunder-god, child of the Heaven-god, he 
who set free the Indian race from out of the ground by 
turning it up with his golden si^ado, he who in thunder- 
flash and clap liurls from his sling the small round smooth 
thundersUmes, treaMure<l in the villages as fire-fetishes and 
eharniH to kindle the flames (»f love. How distinct in per- 
sonality and higli in rank was the Thunder and Lightning 
(diuipii yllayllai)a) in tlic religion of the Incas, may be 
judged from his huaca or fetish-idol standing on the bench 
Uvside the idols of the Creator and the Sun at the great 
Solar festival in Cuzc<». when the leasts to lie sacrificed were 
KmI round tliem, and tlie priests prayed tlius : ' Creator, 
and Sun, and Tliunder, be for ever young ! do not gmw old. 
Ixu all things be at {leace ! let the people multiply, and their 
fn<Hl, and let all other things ccmtinue to increase/' 

In Africa, we may contrast the Zulu, who perceives in 
tliunder and liglitniug the direct action of Heaven or 
Heaven's lonl, with the Yoruha. who assigns them not to 
Oloruii the Lord of Heaven, but to a lower deity, Shango 
tlie Thunder-g(xl, whom they call also Dzakuta the Stone- 
caster, for it is he wlui (as among so many other peoples 

* I)e U IhinK *CAnib«.' \k 530 ; Rochtfnrt. « 11« AntillM,* p. 131. 

' 1)« Uet, * Noriu Orliifl.' iv. 2. Wait/. t«>1. iii. |i. 417 : J. (>. Mulkr, 
p. 270 ; alto 4'.M \tliuiiilmtiirnii l»y ^ngrr (if 8ud, in Cuduia, 4c). 

' liniitoD, p. 1S3: Herrvn, MimIiu OccidenUlw.* Vtc. v. 4. J. 0. 
Mullrr, \K 327. * Kitrsi an<l Iah^ of the Vncu,' tr. 4 ed. by C. R. llArkbAin, 
|». li'i, arc *«1 ; PrvsKtitt, * IVni,' vol. i. |.. 86. 
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who have forgotten their Stone Age) flingB down from 
heaven the atone hatchets wliich are fotuid in the ground, 
and preserved as sacred objects.* In the religion of the^ 
Kamcbadab, Billukai, the hem of whose garment is 
rainbow, dwelb in tite douik with many &i>tritfi, and aend 
tliimder and lightning and rain.* Among the Oasetas of the^ 
Cauoaatis the Thunderer ia Ilya, in whose name mytholo- 
gists iraee a Chriutian tradition of Elijah, whose fiery 
chariot seems indeed bo have been elsewliere identified with 
that of the Tiiiinder-god, while the highest peak of iSgina, 
once the seat of Pan-hellenic Zeus, ie now called Mount 
St, Elias. Among certain Moslem schiamaties, it ia even 
the historical AH, cousin of Mohammed, who is enthroned ' 
in the clouds, where the thunder is his voice, and the light* 
ning the lash wherewith he smites the wicked,^ Among the j 
Turanian or Tatar race, the European branch shows mo»t^ 
distinctly the figure of the Thunder-goi To the LAppa^ 
Tiermes appears to have been the Heaven -god, especiAllyi 
conceived as Aija the Thunder-god; of old they thought 
the Thunder (Aija) to bo a li\^ng l>eing, hovering in the air 
and hearkening to the talk of men, smiting such as spoke 
of him in an unseemly way : or, as some said, the Thunder* 
god is the foe of sorcerers, whom he drives from heaven 
and smites, and then it is tliat men hear in thunder-peals 1 
the hurtling of Ids arrows, as lie speods them from his 
bow, the lUiiiljow, In Finnish i*oetry, likewise, Ukkci ' 
the Heaven-god is portrayed with such attributas. The 
Bunoa call him Thun<Ierer, he speaks through the clouds^ 
his fiery shirt is the lurid storm-cloud, men talk of his stonea 
and his hammer, he flashes his fiery sword and it light^na, 
or ho draws his miglity rainl>ow, Ukkos bnw, to shoot liia 
fiery copper arrows, wherewith men would invoke him to 

^ f(owtn^ *YorulMt huag.* Ik %vu m ^lAmitha^ntMU Coistr/ vol i. S#« 
BqHoii, • D*bome/ Tot i(. fK liZ iMAlb u to UtnotUir 43r<ia, aa* in ' KiHy 
Hint, tif Mftnkttiil,* ck irtit. 

■ gtellitr, * K4mUcli«tk«/ ju 360. 

* Elemm, *a 0/ vol if, {k 85. {Omtlm^ fto. \ Bm W«]ok«r. v«'l t p. U^ ; 
Gniuiti, ' D. 11/ p. jM Bmtimu, * M«&«k' roL a ^ I2S (AJi-Met )^ 
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Hinite their enemies. Or when it is dark in his heavenly 
house he strikes fire, and that is lightning. To tliis day 
the Finlanders call a thunderstorm an 'ukko/ or an 'uk- 
konen/ that is, *a little ukko/ and when it liglitens they 
say, * There is Ukko striking fire ! ' * 

What is tlie Ar)'an conception of the Thunder-god, but a 
poetic ela1>oration of thoughts inherited from the savage 
state througli which the primitive Aryans had passed ? The 
Hindu Tliunder-gtxl is tlie Heaven-god Indra, Indra's bow 
is the rainl)<)w, Indra hurls the thunderbolts, he smites his 
enemies, he smites the <lragon-clouds, and the rain pours 
down on eartli, and tlie sun shines forth again. The Veda 
is full of Indra's glories: 'Now will I sing the feats of 
Indra, which he of tlic thunderlK)lt did of old He smote 
Ahi, then lie jxmre*! forth the waters; he divided the rivers 
of the mountains. He smote Ahi by the mountain ; Tvaah- 
lar forgtnl for him the glorious \xAl' — 'Whet. (> strong 
ludru, the heavy strong red weai)ou against the enemies!' 
— *May the axe (the thunderlwlt) ap])ear with the light; 
may the reil one blaze forth bright with splendour!' — 
' Wht^n Indra hurls again and again liis thunderbolt, 
then tlioy Iwlieve in the brilliant gixl.' Nor is Indra merely 
a gn»at ginl in the ancient Vedic ])antheon, he is the very 
patron-deity (»f the invailing Aryan race in India, to whose 
li«*lp they l(M)k in their cimfiicts with the dark-skinned tribes 
of tin* land. * Destroying the Dasyus, Imlra protectcil the 
Aryan colour* — 'Indra protecte<l in liattlc the Aryan 
worsliipjH»r. he suUlue<I the lawless for Manu, he conquered 
the black skin.** This Hindu Indra is the (»n*spring of 
Dyaus the Heaven. Hut in the (Jreek ndigion. Zeus is 
himself Zeus Kerauneios, the wielder of the thunderbolt, 
and thunders fn»m the doud-oapiwl tojis of Ida or Olym- 
(Mts. In like manner the .Tupiter Capitolinus of Komc" is 
him.«<elf Jupiter Tonans: 

^ i A-Htf' n, * Finn. Myth.* |>. S9, 4c. 

' * Kit;V«|«/ i. 32. 1. 55. 5. 130. 8, I«6 ; iii. S4. 9 ; tL JO ; i. 44. 9, 89, 
y. May Mullrr. ' Lfctures/ 2Dd 8. |i. 4'i7 ; 'Chi|«,'Tta. L p. 4'i, toI. ii 
p. 3J3. S«« Muir, 'SaiukhtTeita.' 
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'Ad penetrale Nuina', Capitol inumqiic Toiiantem.* * 

Thus, also, it was In accurate language that the old Slavonic 
nations were described as adoring Jupiter Tonans as their 
highest god. He was the cloud-dwelling Heaven-god, his 
weapon the thunder-bolt, the lightning-flash, his name 
Penin tlie Smiter (Perkun, Perkunas). In the Lithuanian 
district, the thunder itself is Perkun; in past times the 
peasant would cry when he heard the thunder peal ' Dewe 
Perkune apsaugog nius!— God Perkun spare us!' and to 
this day he says, 'Perkunas gravja! — Perkun is thunder- 
ing!' or 'Wezzajs barrahs! — the Old One growls!'- The 
old German and ScandinaWan theology made Thunder, 
Donar, Thor, a special deity to rule the clouds and rain, 
and hurl his crushing hammer through the air. He reigned 
high in the Saxon lieaven, till the days came when the 
Christian convert had to renounce him in solemn form, 
'ec forsacho Thunare! — I forsake Thunder!* Now, his 
survival is for the most part in mere verbal fonn, in the 
etymology of sucli names as Donnersterg, Thorwaldseu, 
Thursday.^ 

In the polytheism of the lower as of tlie higher races, 
the Wind-gods arc no unknown figures. The Winds tliein- 
selves, and especially the Four Winds in their four regions, 
take name and shape as i)crsonal divinities, wliile some 
deity of wider range, a Wind-god, Storm-god, Air-god. or 
the mighty Heaven-god liimself, may stand as comi>ellcr or 
controller of breeze and gale and lemi)e8t. We have 
already taken as examples from the Algonquin mythology 
of North America the four winds whose native legends 
have iKjen versified in * Hiawatha ; ' Mudjekeewis tlie West 
Wind, Father of the Winds of Heaven, and his children, 
Wabun the East Wind, tlie morning-bringer, the lazy 
Shawondasse tlie South Wind, the wild and cruel North 

1 Homer. II. Tiii. 170, xvii. 595. Ovid. Fast ii. 69. See Welcker, 
'Griecli. C««»tUii.' vol. ii. p. 194. 
» HanuDch, *SUw. Myth.' ]». 257. 
' (;ri mm, * DeutNcliv MjrtlL* ch. viii. EdiU ; Uylfaf^iimiug, 21, 44. 
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Wind, the fierce Kabibonokka. Viewed in their religious 
asj)cct, tliese mighty beings correspond witli four of the 
great inanitus sacrificed to among the Delawai^es, the West, 
South, East, and North ; while the Iroquois acknowledged 
a deity of larger grasp, Giioh, the Spirit of the Winds, who 
liolds tliem prisoned in the mountains in tlie Home of the 
Winds.' The Polynesian Wind-g(Hls are tlius de8cril>ed by 
Ellis : * The chief of these were Veromatautoru and Tairibu, 
brother and sister to the children of Taaroa, their dwelling 
was near the great rock, wliich was the foundation of the 
world. Hurricanes, tempests, and all destnictive winds, 
wore sup{>o8e<l to !« confine<l within them, and were em- 1 
ployeil by tlieni to punish such as neglected tlie worship of 
tlio gtHls. In stormy weather their comi)a8sion was sought 
by tlie temi)est-driven mariner at sea. or the friends of such 
on shore. Lilieral presents, it was sup{K>8e<l, woulil at any 
time purcliaso a calm. If the first failetl, suIiRe^piont ones '• 
wore certain of success. Tlie same means were resorted to ; 
for procuring a slorm, but with less certainty. Whenever \ 
the inhabitants of one island heard of invasion from Uiose 
of anotiier, they imme<liately carried large oirerings to these 
deities, and liesought them to destroy by temiwst the hos- 
tile tlwt whenever it might put Ui sea. Some of the most 
intelligent people still think evil spirits had formerly great 
pnwer over the winds, as they say there have l)ecn no such 
fearful storms since they aVM)lishe<l idolatry, as there were 
U»fuiv.' Or, again, the great deity Maui adtls a new com- 
pIi(*ation to his enigmatic solar-celestial character by api»ear- 
ini: as a Wind-Goil. In Tahiti he was identifieil with the 
East Wind ; in New Zealand he hobls all the winds but the 
Wi*:4t in his hands, or he imprisons them with great stones 
nillfil to the mouths of their caves, save the West Wind 

* S(-li(M>1rrArt, * AIkhc R<^* vol. i. {». 159, vol. ii. )•. 214 ; lioakiel, {i*rt i. 
\K 4:{ ; Wait/, v«il. lii. p. 190. Morgan, ' Iroqutiis* |^ 157 : J. <i. MiiUer, 
I*. rif>. Kiirthfr American i^vuience in Rribton, 'Mythi of Nrw WorM,' 
{•p. M\ 71 : rninj. '<:n.tiUii>i.' p. 2^7 (Si1]tfn1c»rtnk, Wfatber aiiirit) ; l)eU 
l»'>rilt\ ' (V«)U-4,* p. i:\0 ((Arid SUr Cuninion, niaket tlir liillovt aini u|«et« 
caiiiM's). 
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which he cannot catch or prison, so that it almost always 
blows.^ To the Kamchadal, it is Billukai the Heaven-god 
who comes down and drives his sledge on earth, and men 
see his traces in the wind-drifted snow.^ To the Finn, 
while there are traces of subordinate Wind-gods in his 
mythology, the great ruler of wind and storm is Ukko the 
Heaven-god;* while the Esth looked rather to Tuule-ema, 
Wind's Mother, and when the gale shrieks ho will still say 
' Wind's mother wails, who knows what mothers shall wail 
next/* Such instances from AUophylian mythology^ show 
types which are found developed in full vigour by the Aryan 
races. In the Vedic hymns, the Storm Gods, the Maruta, 
borne along with the fury of the boisterous winds, with the 
rain-clouds distribute showers over the earth, make dark- 
ness during the day, rend the trees and devour the forests 
like wild elephants.® No effort of the Red Indian's personify- 
ing fancy in the tales of the dancing Pauppuk-keewis the 
Whirlwind, or that fierce and shifty hero, Manabozho the 
North-West Wind, can more than match the description in 
the Iliad, of Achilles calling on Boreas and Zephyros with 
libations and vows of sacrifice, to blow into u blaze the 
funeral pyre of Patroklos — 

* . . . . his prayer 
Swift Iris heard, and })orc it to the Winds. 
They in the hall of gusty Zepliynis 
Were gathered round the feast ; in haste appearing, 
Swift Iris on the stony threshold Htoo<l. 
They saw, and rising all, Ix^sought her each 
To sit l>e8ide him ; she with their requests 
Refused compliance, and addressed them thus,' &c. 

* EUis, * Tolyn. Rea.' vol. i. ]>. 329 (coiu]iare with the Maori Ten)])eAt-giMl 
TawhiriniAtea, Grey, *Polyn. Myth.' ]». 5); ^Jchir^ell, * \Vainler«agv der 
Neuaeelander,' &c. \k 85; Yate, 'New Zealand,' \u 144. Sim; also Mariner, 
•'1 'II ga la.' Tol. ii. p. 115. 

* »■ teller, * Kamschatka,' p. 266. 

» Caitren, 'Finn. Myth.' \^\k 37, 68. 

* BMr«:ler, pp. 106. 147. 

* Set also Klemm, * Cultar-Geach. ' yoL iv. p. 85 (Circassian Water-god 
and Wind -god). 

* Mui-, 'Sanakrit Texti,' rol ▼. ji. 160. 
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iEolus with the winds imprisoned in his cave has the 

office of tlie Ked Indian Spirit of the Winds, and of the 

Polynesian Maui. With quaint adaptation to nature-myth 

and even to moral parable, the Harpies, the Storm-gusts 

that whirl and snatch and dash and smirch with eddying 

dust-clouds, become the loathsome bird-monsters sent to 

hover over the table of Phineus to claw and defile his dainty 

viands.' If we are to choose an Ar}*an Storm -god for ideal 

grandeur, we must seek him in 

' .... the hall where Runic Odin 
Howlri hii» war-song to the gale.' 

.Jakob Crrimm has defined Odin or Woden as 'the all- 
IM'netrating creative and formative i)ower.' But such ab- 
stract conceptions can hardly lie ascrilied to his barbaric 
wor8hip])or8. As little may his real nature lie discovered 
among the legentls which degrade him to a historical king 
of Northern men, an ' Othinus rex.* See the All-father sit- 
ting cloud-mantled on his heaven-seat, overlooking the deeds 
of men, and we may discern in him the attributes of the 
Heaven -gini. Hear the peasant say of the raging temi)est, 
that it is ' Odin faring by;' trace the mythological transi- 
tion from Woden 8 temjiest to the *Wutende Heer,* the 
*WiM Huntsman' of uur own grand storm-myth, and we 
shall ri'cognize the old Teutonic deity in his function of 
clouil-comiH»ller. of Temiiest-god." Tlie * mile Carinthian 
l)oor* can show a relic from a yet more primitive stage of 
mental history, when he sets up a wooden liowl of various 
meats on a tree before his house, to fodder the wind that it 
may do no harm. In Swabia, Tyrol, and the Up{)er Pala- 
tinate, when the storm rages, they will fiing a spoonful or 
a handful of meal in the face of the gale, with this formula 
in the last-nametl district, 'Da Wind, hast du Mehl fiir 
drin Kind, alter aufhoren musst du !'' 

' lliiinrr. U. xxiii. 192, OiiyNH. xx, 66, 77 ; ApnUon. Khod. Ai|pmantica: 
A|h.1:.m1..i. I. o. >\ . Virj;. ^n. i. 5« ; Welckrr, •Grierh. G<»ttcrl.' toI. i. 
|». 7o7, vm). 111. |.. t\7, 

• Grimm, * Deutsche Myth.' i»|i. 121, 871. 

^ Wuttke, * Deutsche VolkMbergl.' \u b6. 
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The Earth-deity takes an important place in polytheistic 
religion. The Algonquins would sing medicine-songs to 
Mesukkummik Okwi, the Earth, the Great-Grandmother of 
alL In her charge (and she must be ever at home in her 
lodge) are left the animals whose flesh and skins are man's 
food and clothing, and the roots and medicines of sovereign 
power to heal sickness and kill game in time of hunger ; 
therefore good Indians never dig up the roots of which 
their medicines are made, without depositing an oifering in 
the earth for Mesukkummik Okwi.^ In the list of fetish- 
deities of Peruvian tribes, the Earth, adored as Mamapacha, 
Mother Earth, took high subordinate rank below Sun and 
Moon in the pantheon of the Incas, and at harvest-time 
ground com and libations of chicha were oflered to her 
that she might grant a good har\'est.^ Her rank is similar 
in the Aquapim theology of West Africa ; first the Highest 
G^ in the Armament, then tlie Earth as universal mother, 
then the fetish. The negro, oflering his libation before 
some great undertaking, thus calls upon the triad: 'Crea- 
tor, come drink! Earth, come drink! Bosumbra, come 
drink !'» 

Among the indigenes of India, the Bygah tribes of 
Seonee show a well-marked worship of the Earth. They 
call her 'Mother Earth' or Dliurteemah, and before 
praying or eating their food, which is looked on always as 
a daily sacrifice, they invariably ofier some of it to the 
earth, before using the name of any other god.^ Of all 
religions of the world, perhaps that of the Khonds of Orissa 
gives the Earth-goddess tier most remarkable place and 
function. Boora Pennu or Bella Pennu, the Light-god or 
Sun-goil, created Tari Pennu the Earth -goddess for his 

* TaniKTH 'Narrative,' j>. 193; r.o«kitl, I.e. Set- also R(K:hef«»rt, •Hen 
Antilles,' ]>. 414 ; J. (i. MuUer, )>. 178 (AiitillfH). 

'^ (iarcilaso <le U Vega, ' Comnientarios Keales,* i. 10; Kircro k Tschudi, 
p. 161 ; J. (;. Muller, p. 869. 

' Waitz, • Anthrf>iK>logie,' vol. ii. j». 170. 

* * Rei»ort of Kthnnlo^ncJil (\»iiimitU'e, Jul»lml|H»ie Kxhiliitioii.' 1866 7. 
Nag[Mjre, 1866, jiait ii. p. 64. 
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conBort, and from them were born the other great gods. 
Hut strife arose l)etween tlie mighty parentH, ami it became 
tlie wife'H work to thwart the good creation of her huaband, 
and to cause all physical and moral ill. Thus to the Sun- 
worshipping sect she stands abhorred on the liad eminence 
of the Evil Deity. Rut her own sect, the Earth-worship- 
ping sect, seem to liold ideas of her nature which are more 
primitive and genuine. The functions which they ascribe 
to her, and the rites with whicli they propitiate her, display 
her as tlie Earth-mother, raiseil by an intensely agricultural 
race to an extreme lieight of divinity. It was slie who with 
dro|>s of her I>Io<k1 made tlie soft muddy ground harden 
into firm earth; thus men learnt to oHer human victims, 
and the whole earth liecame firm ; the (lastures and ploughed 
fields came into use, and there were cattle and sheep and 
l>ouliry for man's service: hunting l»egan. and there were 
iron and ploughshares and harrows and axes, and the 
juiw of the palm-lret»; and love arose l»etween the sons 
and daughters of the |»eople. making new households, and 
society with its ndations of father and mother, and wife 
and chilli, and the Umds tietween ruler and subject It 
was the Kliond Earth-g«Mldess who was propitiated with 
those hideous sacritices. the suppression of which is 
matt<*r of recent Indian history. With (lances and drunken 
orgies, and a mystery play to explain in dramatic dialogue 
the pur]Mi8e of the rite, the priest otlered Tari Pennu 
her sacritice, ami prayed for children and cattle and 
poultry and brazen |K>ts and all wealth: every man and 
woman wisluHl a wish, and they U»re the slave-victim 
piecemeal, and spread the morsels over the fields they 
were to fertilize.^ In Northern Asia. also, among the 
Tatar races, the ollice of the Earth-deity is strongly and 
wid(*ly marked. Thus in the nature-worship of the 
Tungn/. and Kuraet.s. Earth stands among the greater 
divinities. It is e.s]H*cially int<*re.sting to notice among the 
Finns a tran.*«ition like that just oliserveil from the god 
' M«c|>hrmin, *Iiuli«,' cliA|i. tL 
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Heaven to the Heaven^ocL In the deaignatioii of Maa- 
ema, Earth-mother, given to the earth itself, there may be 
traced survival froni the stage of direct nsture-worship, while 
the passage to the conceptioQ of a di\Tne being iii habiting 
and ruling the iiiaterial substaiiGe, is marked by the use of 
the name Maan emo. Earth's mother, for the ancient sub* 
terranean goddess whom men would ask to make the graaa 
shoot thick and the thousandfold ears mount high, or mtghi 
even entreat to rise in porBon out of the earth to give them 
strength. The analogy of other mythologies agrees with 
the definition of the divine pair who reign in Fina theology : 
as Ukko the Grandfather is the Heaven-god, eo hi^ spouae 
Akka the Grandmother is the Eartli^goddess.^ Thus in 
the ancient nature-worship of China^ the personal Earth 
holds a place below the Heaven. Tien and Tu arc closely 
associated in the national rites, and tlie idea of tlie pair 
as UBiverBal parents, if not ^i original oonoeption in 
Chinese theology, is at any rate developed in ChinetQ 
classic symbolism. Heaven and Earth receive their solemn 
sacrifices not at the hands of common mortals but of the 
Son of Heaven, the Emperor, and hk great vaasaU and 
manJarins. Yet tlieir adoration is national; they are wor* 
shipped by tlie people who offer incense to them on the 
bill-tops at their autumn festival, they are adored by sue* 
oesfiful candidates in comiietitive examination ; and, eape* 
cially and appropriately, the prostration of bride and 
bridegroom tjefore the father and mother of all things, the 
'wondiipping of Heaven and Earth/ is the all-important 
ceremony of a Chinese toarriaga' 

The Yedic hymns commemorate the goddess PritbiTf, the 
broad Earthy and in their ancient titrophes the modem 
Bralimans still pray for benefits to mother Earth and father 
Hotvetii sitle by side : — 
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• G«orff, *Baui hu Rim EUloli,' toI i iip. 2U, 917. Oute^. 'fijia* 

* VUth, * Ec^ligion rler «tteu Cliio«M]i,' piH k fip. 30» 73, part li |k SS» 
Dooltlib, ^ChiueM/ toL i {ip. Sd, S&4, 413, rnl ii. pp. e7, SMO, «&&. 
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*Tanno VAto mayobhu vatu bheshajain Unm&tA PrithivS UtpitA 
Dyauh.' » 

Greek religion shows a transition to liavc taken place like 
that anion;^ tlie Turanian trilies, fur tlic older simpler 
nature-tleity Gaia, Fn -jrarrwi' fA^irtip^ Earth the All-Mi>tlier, 
seems to have failed into tlie more anthroiK)morpliie De- 
mtaiT, Earth-Mnilier, whose eternal tiro burned in Man- 
tinea, and whose temples stoixl far and wide over the laml 
which she made kindly to tlie Greek liuslMindman.- The 
Komans ackn<»wk*«|ge<l her plain identity as Terra Mater, 
Ops Mater.^ T;uutus couM ri-^htly recognize this deity f»f 
his own land among (rcrman tril^es, w(»rHhipi>ers of * Ner- 
thum (or, Hertham). id est Terram matrem.' Mother Earth, 
wh(»se holy gn»vo sUknI in an ocean isle, whose chariot 
drawn by cows |iasHed tlirough tlie land making a season of 
jH'ace and joy, till the giMbb'ss. siitiatiMl with mortal conver- 
sation, was taken liack by her priest to her temple, and the 
chariot and garments and even tlie goddess herself were 
washed in a se<*ret lake, whieh forth wit li swallowed up the 
ministering slaves — ' hence a mysterious terror and sacre<l 
ignoranci*. what that slumld lie whicli only the d«K)nied to 
I>erish might liehold/ * If in these modem days we seek 
in Eun»|H* traei^s of Eartli-W(»rship, we may tind them in 
curiously distinct survival in (fcrmany, if no longer in tlie 
Christmas ftMMUiM'erings burietl in ami f(»r the earth up to 
early in this century,^ at any rate among Gy{»sy hordes. 
Ih'Wfl, tlH» great g«Ml in heaven (dewa, deus), is rather 
fean*d than love<l by tliesc» weatherlieaten outcasts, for he 
harms them on their wanderings with his thunder and 
lightning, his snow and rain, ami his ^«ta^s interfen.* with 
tlu»ir ilark dt>ings. Therefure they curw? Iiim foully when 
misfnrtune falls on them, and whfu a child (lies, they say 
that l>cwel has eaten it. liut Earth. Mother of all g«j«Ml, 

* KlK-Vnli.' I. K». I. Jk. . kr. 

' Wrl-Wir. '<;riivh. li..Unl.' vul. i. |t. 3?i, 4o. 

* V.irr«» lit' Liii|C- Ii«l »v. 

* Tai-it. (irriiuiiiJi. to. lininru, ' IMiIm-Iu- Myth.' {». 'J'JV, 4c. 
' Wiitik'-, 'l»ruL<Mlte ViiiWialwrgl. {•. ^7. 

«.— T 
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self-ejctsting from the beginning, is to them holjp so huly 
that they take heod never to let the drinkdjog-cup touch 
the ground* for tt would become too sacred to be used by 
men*^ 

Water- worshipi as has been seen, may be classified as 
special department of religion. It by no means foUoT 
however, that sav^e water-worshippers should necessarilj 
have generalized their ideas, and passed beyond their par- 
ticular water-deities to arrive at the conception of a ganef 
deity presiding over water as an element. Divine sprii 
streams, and lakes, water-spirits, deities concerned with 
clouds and rain, are frequent, and many details of them 
cited here, but I have not succeeded in finding among the^ 
lower raoea any divinity whose attributes, fairly criticized, 
will show him or her to be an original and absolute ele- 
mental Water-god Among the deities of the Dakotaa»| 
Unktahe the fish-god of the waters is a master-spirit of 
aoroorj and religion^ the rival even of the mighty Thunder- 
bird.* In tbe Mexican pantheon, Tlaloc god of rain tnd 
waters, fertiliser of earth and lord of paradise, whose 
Is Chalchihuitlicue, Emerald-Skirt, dwells among the 
mountain-topa where the clouds gather and pour down thf 
streams.^ Yet neither of these mythic beinp approacbe 
the generality of conception that belongs to full elemental 
deity, and even the Greek Nt*reu8, tliougb by his name h« 
should be the very personification of water (v^/miV), seetnal 
too eiclusively marine in his borne and family to tie cited*^ 
as the Water-god Nor is tlie reason of this hard to find 
It is an extreme stretch of the power of theologioal g^e*j 
rali2ation to bring water in its myriad forms under one 
divinity, though each individual Ijody of water, even tho 
mmalleet stmam or lake, can have its personal individumlity 
or ind welling spiriL 



) li^bieh, 'Dtt 2iciiiii«r«* i*\h 30, 84. 

[yp. L 118, 101, 

* Cbvigtro, vol, ti [h 14« 
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Islanders and coast-dwellers indeed live face to face with 
mighty water-deities, the divine Sea and the great Sea-gods. 
What the sea may seem Ui an uncultured man who first 
liehuhls it, wc may learn among the Lampongs of Sumatra : 
' The inland [>e<>]»le of that country are said to i)ay a kind 
of adr>ration t^i the sea, and to make to it an offering of 
ciikes and sweetmeats on their liehnlding it for the first 
time, dci»re<'ating its power of doing them mischief.** The 
higher stage of such doctrine is where the sea, no longer 
itself [)ersoiial, is considered as ruled by indwelling spirits. 
Thus Tuaraatai and Ruahatu, [»rinci|ial among marine 
ileities tif P«ilynesia, send the sharks to execute their veu- 
goance. Hiro desceii<ls to tlie depths of tlie ocean and 
dwells among the monsters, they lull him to sleep in a 
I'Hvern, the Wind-g(Ml ])rofits by his alieencc to raise a 
violtMit storm to destroy the Ixiats in which Hiro's friends 
an* sailing, but, roused by a friendly spirit- messenger, the 
Sea-gotl risi's tn the surface* and quells tlie tempest.* This 
South Si'a Island myth might well have l«en in the Odyssey. 
\V(» may jNiint t<> the (tuinea ('<iast as a Inrbaric region 
whi'n» Sim- Worship survives in itj< extremest form. It ap- 
](eai*s from nosman's ac-couiit, aUnit 1700. that in the 
religion (»f Whydah. the Sea rankeil only as younger bro- 
ther in tlie thrw olivine onlers. lielow the Seri)ents and 
Trees. Hut at pn*sent, as a]i|»ears fnnn Captain Burton's 
evidence, the religion of Whydah extends thniugh Dahomc, 
and the divine Sea has risen in rank. 'The youngest 
brother of the triad is Hu, the ocean or sea. Formerly it 
was subjiMt to chastisement, like the Uellet9]Kint, if idle or 
us^dess. The Huno. or ocean priest, is now considered the 
highest (»f all, a fetish king, at Whydah, where he has 500 
wives. At statijtl tiiues he rei»airs to the lieach, begs * Ag- 
bwt».' the . . . oi'eaii gtxi. nut to U> lM»isterous. and throws 
in rice and corn, oil and U*ans. cloth, cowries, and other valu- 
ables. ... At times the king sends as an ocean sacrifice 

' Marftlrii. ' Sumatra,' p. 301 : •r«* alto 303 (Tagalf). 
' KHu, ' Tulyii. lCi«.' rol i. |>. 32«i. 
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from Agbome a man carried in a hammock, with the dress, 
the stool, and the umbrella of a caboceer; a canoe takes 
him out to sea, where he is thrown to the sharks.'^ While 
in these descriptions the individual divine personality of the 
sea is so well marked, an account of the closely related 
Slave Coast religion states that a great god dwells in the 
sea, and it is to him, not to the sea itself, that ofiferings 
are cast in.^ In South America the idea of the divine 
Sea is clearly marked in the Peruvian worship of Mama- 
oocha. Mother Sea, giver of food to men.' Eastern Asia, 
both in its stages of lower and higher civilization, contri- 
butes members to the divine group. In Kamchatka, Mitgk 
the Great Spirit of the Sea, fish-like himself, sends the fish 
up the rivers.^ Japan deifies separately on land and at sea 
the lords of the waters ; Midsuno Kami, the Water-god, is 
worshipped during the rainy season ; Jebisu, the Sea-god, is 
younger brother of the Sun.^ 

Among barbaric races we thus find two conceptions 
current, the personal divine Sea and the anthropomorphic 
Sea-god. These represent two stages of development of 
one idea — the view of the natural object as itself an ani- 
mated being, and the separation of its animating fetish-soul 
as a distinct spiritual deity. To follow the enquiry into 
classic times shows the same distinction as strongly marked. 
When Kleomenes marched down to Thyrea, having slaugh- 
tered a bull to the sea {anpayiaarafjievo^ Se t^ Oakcuraj] ravpov) 
he embarked his army in ships for the Tirynthian land and 
Nauplia.^ Cicero makes Cotta remark to Balbus that * our 
generals, embarking on the sea, have been accustonieil to 
immolate a victim to the waves,' and he goes on to argue, 

^ Bosnian, 'Guines,' letter xix. ; in Pinkorton, vol. xvi. p. 494. Burton, 
'Dahome/ vol. ii. p. 141. See also below, chap, xviii. (sacrifice). 
' Schlcgel, * Ewe Sprachc,* p. xiv. 

• Garcilaso de la Vega, * Conimentarios Reales,' i. 10, vi. 17 ; Rivero k 
Twhudi, • Peru,' p. 161. 

• Stcller, * Kamtschatka,' p. 205. 

• Siebold, * Nippon,' part ▼. p. 9. 

• Herod, ri. 76. 
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not unfairly, that if the Earth herself is a goddess, what is 
she other than Tellus, and *if the Earth, the Sea too, 
whom thou saidst to be Neptune.' * Here is direct nature- 
worship in its extremest sense uf fetish-worship. But in 
the anthn>poniorphic stage ap])ear that dim pni*-01ympian 
figure of Nc'reus the Old Man ut the Sea, father of the Ne- 
reids in their fK^an caves, and the Homeric Poseidon the 
Earth-shaker, who stahles his coursers in his cave in the 
ifl^ean deeps, who harnesses the gold-mancd steeds to his 
chariot and drives through tlio dividing waves, while the 
suhj(«t sea-lioasts come up at the passing of their lord, a 
king so little )M>un<i to the element he governs, that he can 
come from the brine t4) sit in the midst of the gods in the 
assembly on ()lym|K>s, and ask the will of Zeus.^ 

Fire-worship brings into view again, though under dif- 
for«*nt as[»ects and with ditlerent results, the problems pre- 
sonttNl by wiiter-worship. The n»al and al«H)lute worship 
(»f tiro falls int(» two grt*at divisions, the first belonging 
rather tf> fetishism, the wn-ond to ]>olytheism proper, and 
the two api^arently representing an earlier and later stage of 
theological ideas. The first is the rude Ijarbarian's adora- 
tiiin of the actual tlame which he watches writhing, roaring, 
devouring likt* a live animal : the second lielongs to an ad- 
viuiooil generalization, that any individual fire is a mani- 
festation of nne general elemental l^eing. the Firc-gtKL 
Unfi»rtunat<dy.eviftence of the exact meaning of tin**wurship 
anion ;: tht* lower racers is scanty, while the transition from 
fetishism ti) (Nily theism seiMus a graiUial procesH of which 
tbt* stairs elude cl(»se definition. Moreover, it must be 
Itorne in miml that rites |»erfornked with fin* are. though 
iift(*n. yet by no means nfct^sMirily. due to wor>hip uf the 
tin* its«*lf. Authors who have iniIiscriminatA.dy mixed up 
such rites as the new fire, the {M'r|ietual fire, the passing 

^ ricvnt, Iht Natun iHKirum, iii. 'JO. 

* Homer, II. i. bA\ xiii. ls», xx. 13. Wplrker, 'Orifch. fSottorl.* Tol. i. 
1*. 'iKi rNVmi«\ ]*, S'i-J (I'lm^iilon). Toy, 'Mythology uf Aryan Hatiuins' 
Till. II. ch. n. 
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tlirough the fire, classing them an acts of fire-worsliip, with* 
out proper evidenoe as to their meaiimg in any particular 
case^ have added to the perplexity of a subject not too 
to deal with, even under strict precautions. Two 
of error are especially to be noted. On the one hand* fire 
happens to be a usual means whereby sacrifices are trans 
milted to departed souls and deities in general ; and on tfai 
other hand, the ceremonies of earthly fire-worship are habi- 
tually and naturally transferred to celestial ftre-worship in 
the religion of the Sun. 

It may best Berve the present purpose to carry a Una of 
some of the best-defined facts which seem to bear on fire- 
worship proper, from savagery on into the higher eultur 
In the last centtiry, Loskiel, a missionary among the Kartli^ 
American Indians, remarks that * In great danger, tax 
Indian has been observed to lie prostrate on his facai and 
throwing a handful of tobacco ioUi the fire, to call aloud« 
in an agony of distress, " There, take and smoke, Ix) (>a€i- 
fied, and don't hurt me." ' Of c^^iurs© this may have 
a mere eacrifioe transmitted to some other spiritual l>eii: 
through fire, but we have in this region ejtplicit statement 
as to a distinct fi^re-deity. The Delawares, it appears from 
the same author, acknowledged the Fire-manitu, first parent 
of all Indian nations, and celebrated a yearly festival in hi#^ 
honour, when twelve manitus, animal and vegetable, at* 
tended him as subordinate deities.* In North-West America, j 
in Washington Ir\nng's account of the Chinooks and other i 
Columbia Biver Tribes, mention is made of the spirit wliich 
inliabits fire. Powerful iKith f<ir evil and gtxKl, and aeem^J 
ingly rather evil than good in niiture^ this Ijeing must bfti 
kept in good humour by fre^iuent ofTeringa The Fire-spirit 
has great influence with the winged aerial supreme deity J 
wherefore the Indians implore him to be their interpreter^J 
to procure tlicm sucoess in hunting and fishing, fleet horse9«] 
obedient wiveg, and male children.* In the elaboratel/] 

1 LeukH ' Ind, of N. A. i^ft i pp. 11, 4^. Am »]to J. 0, Miillw. p, ^\ 
* Irriiti, VA»ttiri&,' toL iL tali, ixii. 
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Bystematic religion of Mexico, tliere api^eara in his projier 
place a Fire-god, cloeely related to the Sun -god in character, 
but keeping well marked his pro|)er identity. His name 
was Xiuhteuctli, Fire-lord, and they called him likewise 
Huehueteotl, the old god. Great honour was {)aid to this 
god Fire, who gives them heat, and tiakes their cakes, and 
roasts their meat. Therefore at every meal the first morsel 
and libation were cast into the fire, and every day the deity 
had incense burnt to him. Twice in the year were held his 
fuilemn festivals. At the first, a felleil tree was set up in 
his honour, and the sacrifioers dance<l nnind his fire with 
tlie liuman victims, whom afterwanls they cast into a great 
fire, only to drag them out lialf mastcMl for tlie priests to 
(H)mplctc the sacrifici*. The second was distinguished by 
the rite of the new fire, so well known in connexion with 
Holar worship; the friction-fire was solemnly made before 
th(* iiiiagi* of Xiuhtouctli in his sanctuar}* in the court of 
the gn»at teocalli, and tlie game Tinmght in at the great 
liunt which began the festival was cooked at the sacred 
tire for the banquets that ended it.' Polynesia well knows 
from the mythological point of view Mahuika the Fire-god, 
who keeim the volcano-fire on his subterranean hearth, 
wliithor Maui goes down (as the Sun into the Underworld) 
to bring up fire for man; but in tlie Soutli iSea islands 
there is scarcely a trace of actual rites of fire-worship.' In 
West Africa, among the gods of Dahome is Zo the fire- 
fetish; a pot of fire is place^l in a mom, and sacrifice is 
ofrere<l to it, that fire may Mive' there, and not go forth 
to destroy the house.* 

Asia is a region where distinct fire-worship may be pecu- 
liarly well tracetl tlirougli the range of lower and liigher 
civilization. Tlie rude Kamchadals. worshipping all things 

* TnriiurniMU, * ll»iMn|uia Itiduiu,* ri. c. 28, i. c. 22, 90 ; Braarar, 
* Meiii|ur,' Till iii. y\i, 49'J, 622, ^36. 

' Schirrrn. * Wamlrnagv drr NcuMeUndtr,* Ac, |^ 32; Turner, 'Poly- 
nnu,' |ip. 252, 627. 

' Hiirton, * D«hoine,* vol. ii. p. MS ; Srhltffl, *Bw« 8|if«cbt,* !• zt. 
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tihat did tbem harm or gocMl, worBhipped the fire, oSering 
to it iioaes of foxes and other game, so that one might tell 
by looking at furs whether they had been taken by baptised 
or heathen hunters J The Ainog of Yeaso worship Abe kamoi 
the Fire-deity as the benefactor of men, the meaeenger to 
the other gods, tlie purifier who heals the sicL^ Turanian 
trihea likewise hold tire a saered element, many Tunguz^ Mon- 
gol, and Turk tribes sacrifice to Fire, and some clami will not 
eat meat without first thi'owing a morsel upon the hearth. 
The following passage is from a Mongol wedding-song to 
the personified Fire, * Mother TJt, Queen of Fire, thou who 
art made from the elm that grows on the mountain-tops of 
Changgai-Chan and BuTchatu-ChaOj thou who didst come 
forth when heaven and earth divided, didst come forth from 
the footsteps of Mother Earth, and wast formed by the 
King of Goda. Mother Ut, whose father is the hard sti^el, 
whose mother is the flint, whose ancestors are the elm-treee^ 
whose shining reaches to the sky and pervades the earth. 
Goddess Ut, we bring thee yeUow oil for offering, and a 
white wether with yellow head, thou who hast a manly son, 
a beauteous daughter-in-law, bright daughters. To thee, 
Mother Ut, who ever lookeat upward, we bring brandy in 
bowls, and fat in both hands. Give prosperity to the 
King's son (the bridegroom), to the King's daughter (the 
bride), And to all the people!*^ As an analogue to 
UepIiaistoH the Greek divine smith, may stand the Cir* 
caaaian Fire-god, Tleps, jiatron of metal- wo rkerSj and the 
{>easants whom he has provided with plough aud hoe* 

Among the most ancient cultured nations of the 01 
World, Egyptians, Jiahylonians, Assyrians, accounts of fir 
worship are absent, or so scanty and obscure that their 

( St«U«r, *Kiyntftihfttka, '^ 27S. 

* Batohtlor in * TV, A». 800, J«pAa/ volt, 1, ivL 

* C«itri^ri, *Fiim, Myik' 1%. 57; Billmgi, * K. Ru»i»/ ^ 123 (V»kiil-); 
Bwtiu), * Vor9t«UtiTA|^t) von Yf^mmt usd K«ii«r,* Ml * 7Mlmhi, l\ir Rtltao- 
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study is more valuable in compiling the history than in 
elucidating the principles of religion.^ For this scientific 
purpose, the more full and minute documents of Aryan 
religion c^n give a better answer. In various forms and 
under several names, the Fire-god is known. Nowhere 
di)eH he carry his i>er8onality more distinctly than under 
his Sanskrit name of Agni, a woni which keeps its quality, 
though not its divinity, in tlic I^tin * ignis.' The name 
of Agni is the first word of the first hymn of the Rig- Veda: 

* Agnim ile puro-hitam yajnasya devam ritvijam ! — Agni I 
entreat, divine apiMiinted priest of sacrifice!' The sacri- 
fices which Agni receives go to the gods, he is the mouth 
of the gods, but he is no lowly minister, as it is said in 
another hymn : 

* No ^k1 iiifletHJ, DO tiiortAl is heyotid the might of thcv, the luiglity 
one, with the Maruts come hither, Agni !' 

Sucli the mighty Agni is among tlie gotls, yet he comes 
within the {M^asant s inittage to lie prottH:tor of the domestic 
hearth. His worsliip lias survive<l the transformation of the 
ancient ]>atriarchal Ve<lic religion of nature into the priest- 
ridden Hinduism of our own day. In India there may yet be 
found the Ho-oalle<l Fire-priests (Agnihotri) who perform ac- 
cording to Vedic TiU* the sacrifices entitling the worshippers 
to heavfiily life. The sacred fire-drill for churning the 
new fire by friction of W(mm1 (arani) is use<l so tliat Agni 
still is new-lx>m of the twirling fire-sticks, and receives 
tlie melted butter of the sacrifiav Among the roconls of 
ti IV- worship in Asia, is the account of Jonas Han way's 
Travids.* dating from aUnii 1740, of the ev<u*lasting fire 
at the burning welL) near lUku. on the Caspian. At the 
sacre^i s^iot stood several ancient stone temples, mostly 
archtMl vaults 10 to 15 feet higli. One little temple was 

' Stv *Kec>inla of the Pant,* toI. iii. |>. 1.17. vol. ii. |^ U3 ; Saycc, 

* Ix-oturrt on Krl. of Ancicut lUbjloniant,' |i. 170. For aecMitita of Aemitic 
firi^ wuMhi|i. Me lloven, * PhuDiiier,' tuL i. p. 337. Ac., 2M7, kr., 401. 

' *KiK VftU.- i 1. 1. 19. 2, iii. 1. n, kc.i Mai MulK v»l- i* |». 89; 
Want, 'Hiiifi<M«/ Tol. ii. |», &3. Hatig, * EMaja on ranis,' iv. ; * Rarl j 
Hint, of MaiikiiKl. p. 256. 
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BtUl ueed for worBbip, near the altar of which, about 
three feet high, a large hollow cane oonveyed the gss up 
horn the ground, bitroing at tlie mouth with a blue flame. 
Here were generally forty or fifty poor devoteea, come cm 
pilgrimage from their country to make expiation for tbem- 
eelires and others, and Bubsigting on wild celeiy, &€l These 
pilgrims are described as markmg their forebeadi with 
Bafi&on, and having great veneration for a red cow; Itiejf 
wore little clothings and the holieBt of them kept one ana 
on their heads, or continued unmoved in some other i>o©- 
ture; they are dencrilied as Ghebers, or Gours, the usual 
Moslem term for Fire-worshippers.' 

In general, this name of Ghebers is applied to Ite 
Zoroastrians or Parsis, whom a modern European would wU 
but Burely point to if asked to instance a nnxleni race of 
Fire-worshippers, Classical accounts of the Persian reli- 
gion set down fire-worship aB part and parcel of it; the 
Magi, it is recorded, hold the gods to be Fire and Earth 
and Water ; and again, the Persians reckon the Fire Ui be 
a god (Qeo^opovaiy)^^ On tlie testimony of the old religious 
books of the Pars is themselves, Fire, as the greatest hsiod^ 
as giver of increase and health, as craving for wood and 
scents and fat, seems to take the distinctest divine per- 
sonality. Their doctrine that Ardebehist* the preeidloi; 
angel or spirit of fire, is adored, but not the material object 
he belongs to, is a perfect instance of the devclopmeni of 
the idea of an elemental divinity from that of an animated 
fetish. When, driven by Moslem persecution from Pemia^ ^ 
Parsi exiles landed in Gujarat, they described their mU*fl| 
gion in an official document as being the worship of Agni " 
or Fire, thus claiming for themselves a iilac*? among recog* 
ni^ed Rindu sects*^ In modem times, though for the most 
part the Parsis have found toleration and prosperity in 

^ H Ad way, 'Jountal of Traveli/ lionfinn, 17S3, vn\ I ch« Itii, 
* Diog. Lnrt Fracam* ti $^ 8iiliii Emj»inctifi «dr. PbpiotH, ii. ; 8l»ba^ 
xr. 3, 13. 

» John Wil*.ii, ♦Tbi r*™i EftUgion/ eh, it. ; • A?tJiU,' tr. hj f(pk«»L 
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India, yet an oppressed remnant of the race still keeps up 
tlie everlasting tires at Yezd and Kirman, in their old Per- 
sian land The modem Parsis, as in Strabo's time, scruple 
to defile the fire or hlow it with their breath, they abstain 
from smoking out of regard not to themselves but to the 
sacred element, and tliey keep up consecrated ever-burning 
fires liefore which they do worship. Nevertheless, Prof. 
Max Miiller is able to say of the Parsis of our own day: 
*The so-called Fire-worshippers certainly do not worship 
the tire, and they naturally object to a name which seems 
to place them on a level with mere idolaters. All they 
admit is, that in their youth they are taught to face some 
luminous object while worshipping God. and that they 
rogani the fire, like other great natural phenomena, as an 
emblem of the Divine i)ower. But they assure us that they 
novor ask assistance or blessings from an unintelligent 
mrtti»rial oliject, nor is it even considered necessary to turn 
I lie fact» lo any emblem whatever in praying to Ormuzd.*^ 
Now. admitting this view of tire-worship as true of tlie more 
intelligent Parsis, and leaving aside the ([uestion how far 
among the more ignorant this symtwlism may blend (as in 
such cases is usual) into actual adoration, we may ask what 
is the history of ceremonies which thus imitate, yet are not, 
tinvworsliip. The ethnographic answer is clear and instruc- 
tive. Tlie Parsi is the descendant of a race in this respect 
repre.sented by the mcKlem Hindu, a race who did simply 
and actually worship Fire, Fire-worship still forms a link 
histtirically conn(H.'ting the Vedic with the Zoroastrian 
ritual ; for the Agnishtoma or praise of Agni the Fire, 
whiTf four gtMit^ are to l>e sacritict^l and burnt, is repre- 
senitMl by the Vajiahn ceremony, where the Parsi priests 
are now content to put some hair of an ox in a vessel and 
show it to th<* Fire. Hut the development of the more 
philosophic Zarathustrian doctrines has led to a result com- 
mon in the hist4>ry of religion, that the ancient distinctly 

' Max MiilUr, 'Chii«,* ml i. |«. 16V. lUug, ' Kmaji an Pwm»' |L aSU 
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meant rite has dwindled to a symbol, to be presen'ed with 
changed sense in a new theology. 

Somewhat of the same kind may have taken place among 
the European race who seem in some respects the closest 
relatives of the old Persians. Slavonic history possibly 
keeps up some trace of direct and absolute fire-worship, as 
where in Bohemia the Pagans are described as worshipping 
fires, groves, trees, stones. But though the Lithuanians 
and Old Prussians and Russians are among the nations 
whose especial rite it was to keep up sacred everlasting fires, 
yet it seems that their fire-rites were in the symbolic stage, 
ceremonies of their great celestial-solar religion, rather than 
acts of direct worship to a Fire-god.^ Classical religion, 
on the other hand, brings prominently into view the special 
deities of fire. Hephaistos, Vulcan, the divine metallurgist 
who had his temples on i£tna and Lipari, stands in especial 
connexion with the subterranean volcanic fire, and combines 
the nature of the Polynesian Mahuika and the Circassian 
Tleps. The Greek Hestia, the divine hearth, the ever- 
virgin venerable goddess, to whom Zeus gave fair office 
instead of wedlock, sits in the midst of the house, receiv- 
ing fat : — 

* Ty 8c iraT^p Zci*? 6taK€ KaXhv yc/wis dvrl ydfioio, 
Kai TC fjLta-i^ oiK<p Kar* ap cffTo vlap (\ovira.* 

In the high halls of gods and men she has her everlasting 
seat, and without her are no banquets anion*^ mortals, fur 
to Hestia first and last is poured the honey-sweet wine : — 

* EoTiT/, 7/ TTttiTCDi' €V 8tafia(riv \'\ln]X,ouriv 
'AdavdrtiiV tc ^cuJi' \a.fial ip\ofiivu)V t* dvOfnoTrtav 
'KSpijv dtSiov <Att;(€, Trpwpi^tha Ti/xi/r, 

KaAoi* €\o\KraL yepas koI ripiov' ov yap drtp trov 
Klkairivai dvijTouriVf Iv* ov irpdrij iri'pdry rt 
'K<rTiy dp\6p^vos iJirtvSti /uicAiT/^a ou'oi^.*- 

In Greek civil life, Hestia sat in house and assembly as 

> Haniucli, 'Slaw. Myth.' yy. 88, 98. 

* Homer. Hymn. Aphrod. 29, HmUa 1. Welcker, 'Gnech. Gutt«rl.' 
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representative of domestic and social order. Like her in 
name and origin, but not altogether in development, is 
Vesta with her ancient Boman cultus, and her retinue of 
virgins to keep up her pure eternal fire in her temple, neeil- 
ing no image, for she herself dwelt within : — 

* EflM diu »tultU8 VettA Hiniulacn puUvi : 

Mox didici curvo nulla milMSMse thola 
Igiii^ iiieztinctus teiuplu celatiir in illo. 
Efiigieni nullam Vvi*U nee igiiirt habeL' ' 

The last lingering relict* of Hrc-worHhip in Europe reach us, 
as usual, iNith through Turanian and Aryan channels of 
folklore. The Esthonian bride consecrates her new hearth 
and home by an offering of money cast into the fire, or laid 
on the oven for Tule-ema, Fire-mother.- The Carinthian 
]K>a.sant will 'fodder' the fire to make it kindly, and throw 
lanl or drip]>ing tii it. that it may not burn bin hou.se. To 
tlu* Hohemiaii it is a goiUesH thing to 8pit into the fire, 
'GiMl'Hfire* as he calls it. It is not right to throw away 
thf crumlis after a meal, for they Inslong to the fire. Of 
eviTV kind of dish some Hhould lie given to the fire, and if 
Home ruuH over it i.s wrong to scold, for it Iielongs to the 
tin*. It is lieeauHC these rit4?s are now so neglect^xl that 
harmful lires sn often break out.^ 

What the S^a is to Water-worsliip, in some measure the 
Sun is to Fire-worahip. From the doctrines and rites of 
earthly firt', various and ambiguous in character, generalized 
from many phenomena, applietl to many pur{)oses, we |»aiis 
to tli«* religicm of heavenly fire, whose great ileity has a 
|H'rfi*c't detlnitem*ss from his embodiment in one great indi- 
vidual fetish, the Sun. 

Rivalling in (Ktwer and glory the albenctunpassing Heaven, 
the Sun moves eminent among the deities of nature, no 
men* rosmic glolie atFecrting distant material worlds by foroe 

» Ovid. YmX. vi. •J95. 
■' limn-lrr, • Kli^U'll A»ntrI.' \k 29. Ac. 

' Wuttke, * Vitlksatifrgl.* p. ^rt. 4;r«ihnianD. * AhergUuhen aiu Bdhmco,' 
J.. 41. 
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in the guiee of light and heat &nd gravity, but a Itvii 
reigmng Lord: — 

^ tbou, that with iurpasiing gloiy crowTi'd, 
Look'st from thy aole domimon like lhi$ Qod 
Of this new world.' 

It 18 00 ejcaggeratioii to Bay, with Sir Willtaiu Jones, that 
OBe great fountairt of all idolatry in the four quarters ot this J 
globe was the veBeration paid by men to the 8uu : it is no ■ 
more than an exaggeration to say with Mr, Holpa of the 
sim-worship in Peru, that it was inevitable. Sun-worship is J 
by no means universal among the lower races of mankind^ 
but manifests itself in tlie upper levels of savage religion j 
in distriets far and wide over the earth, often assuming tho H 
prominence which it keeps and develops in the faiths of™ 
tlie barbaric world. Why some races are sun-worshippens 
and others not^ is indeed too hard a queetion to answer ia 
general terms. Yet one important reason is obvious, ibat 
the Sun is not eo evidently the god of wild hunters and 
fishers, as of the tillers of the soil, who wateb him day bjr I 
day giving or taking away their wealth and their very lifo. 
On the geographical signiticance of sun- worship, D'Orbigny 
has made a remark, suggestive if not altogether sound, 
connecting the worship of the sun not so much with the 
torrid regions where his glaring heat oppresses man all day 
long, and drives him to the shade for refuge, as with 
dimatee where his presence is weloomed for his life*gtving 
beat, and nature chills at his departure. Thus while the 
low sultrj' foro&ts of South America show little prominenoe 
of Sun-womhip, this is the dominant organized cullus of 
the high table -lands of Peru aad Cundinamartta.^ The 
theory is ingenious, and if not carried too far may often he 
supportod. We may well compare tlie feelings witli which 
the »un -worshipping MaBsagetee uf Tartary mu8t have 
sacrificed their horses to the deity who freed them from Ute 
miiieries of winter, with the thoughU of men in those bum- 

' D^Orliigny, ' L'Ifimim« Aati^rioiiii^' rot L |\ 343, 
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ing lands of Central Africa where, as Sir Samuel Baker 
says, ' the rising of the sun is always dreaded . . . the sun 
is regardeii as the common enemy/ words which recall 
Hero<lotu8' old description of the Atlantes or Atarantes who 
dwelt in the interior of Africa, who cursed the sun at his 
rising, and abused him with shameful epithets for afflicting 
them with his burning heat, them and their land.^ 

The details of Sun-worship among the native races of 
America give an epitome of its development among man- 
kind at large. Among many of the ruder tribes of the 
northeni continent, the Sun is looked upon as one of the 
great deities, as representative of the greatest deity, or as 
that greatest deity himself. Indian chiefs of Hudson's Bay 
siuokcii thrice to the rising sun. In Vancouver Island men 
pray in time of need to the sun as he mounts toward the 
zenith. Among the Delawares the sun received sacrifice as 
second among the twelve great manitus: the Virginians 
liowed before him with uplifted hands and eyes as he rose 
and set ; the I'uttawatomis would climb sometimes at sun- 
rise on their huts, to kneel and offer to the luminary a mess 
of Indian com ; liis likeness is found representing the 
(treat Manitu in Algomjuiu picture-writings. Father Hen- 
nepin, whoHir name is well known to geologists as the 
earliest visitor to the Falls of Niagara, about 1678, gives 
an account of the native tribes, Sioux and others, of this 
far-west rt^ion. He describes them as venerating the Sun, 
'which they reci»gni/.e, though only in ap])earance, as the 
Maker and Preser\'er of all things ; ' to him first they offer 
the calumet wlien they light it, and to him they often 
prei^nt the l^est and most delicate of their game in the lodge 
of the chief, * who profits more by it than the Sun.' The 
Creeks re>;anled the Sun as symliol or minister of the (Ireat 
S[)irit, sending toward him the first puff of the calumet at 
treaties, and Iiowing reverently towanl him in confirming 
their council talk or liaranguing tlieir warriors to battle.* 

> UtTxnl i. 'JH. if. 184. lUkrr. ' AU«rt Kjuim,' tuI. i. ^ U4. 
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Among the rude Botocudos of Brazil, the idea of the Sun 
as the great good deity seeuis not unknown; the Arauca- 
nians are described as bringing ofiferings to him as highest 
deitj ; the Puelches as ascribing to the sun, and praying to 
him for, all good things they possess or desire; the Dia- 
guitas of Tucuman as having temples dedicated to the Sun, 
whom they adored, and to whom they consecrated birds' 
feathers, which they then brought back to their cabins, and 
sprinkled from time to time with the blood of animals.^ 

Such accounts of Sun-worship appearing in the lower 
native culture of America, may be taken to represent its 
first stage. It is on the whole within distinctly higher cul- 
ture that its second stage appears, where it has attained to 
full development of ritual and appurtenance, and become in 
some cases even the central doctrine of national religion 
and statecraft. Sun-worship had reached this level among 
the Natchez of Louisiana, with whom various other tribes of 
this district stood in close relation. Every morning at sun- 
rise the great Sun-chief stood at the house-door facing the 
east, shouted and prostrated himself thrice, and smoked 
first toward the sun, and then toward the other three 
quarters. The Sun-temple was a circular hut some thirty 
feet across and dome-roofed : here in the midst was kept up 
the everlasting fire, here prayer was offered thrice daily, and 
here were kept images and fetishes and the lK)ne8 of dead 
chiefs. The Natchez government was a solar hierarchy. 
At its head stood the great chief, called the Sun or the 

205 (Virginians). J. G. MiillGr, *Amcr. Urrel.' p. 117 (Delawares, Sioux, 
Mingos, he.). Sproat, ' Ind. of Vancouver's I.' in 'Tr. Eth. SiK.' vol. v. 
p. 253. lyiskiel, ' Ind. of N. A.' i»art i. p. 43 (IMawuri's). Hennepin, * Voya^^e 
dans rAnierique/ p. 302 (Sioux), &c lUrtrani, 'Creek and Cherokee Ind.* 
in *Tr. Aroer. Eth. Soc.' vol. iii. i»art i. pp. 20, 26; see also S<OioohTaft, 
'Ind. Trilies/ ]Mfcrt ii. p. 127 ((Jonianchcs, &c.); Morgan, ' Inxjuois,' p. 1G4 ; 
Gregg, vol. ii. p. 238 (Shawuecs) ; hut comjiare the remarks of }lhnt<ai. 
•Myths of New World,' p. 141. 

^ MartiuH, 'Ethnog. Amer.' vol. i. p. 327 (Botocudo«\ Waitz, voL iii. 
p. 518 (Araucauians). I>ohrizhotfer, vol. ii. p. 89 (Piieh-hrii;. Chailrvoix, 
*Hiat du Paraguay,* vol. i. {i. 331 (DiaguitoMy. J. <;. MuUei, p. 255 
(Botocudos, Aucaa, Diaguitaa). 
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Sun B brother. Iiigli priest and despot over his people. By 
his side 8t(X)d his sister or nearest female relative, the 
female chief who of all women was alone permitted to 
enter tlie Sun-temple. Her son. after the custom of female 
succession common amon^ tlie lower ra<*es, would succt^cd 
to tlie primacy and chiefsliip ; and tlie solar family t<K)k to 
themselves wives and husbands from tlie plebeian order, 
who were their inferiors in life, and were slain to follow them 
as attendants in death.* Another nati(»n of sun-worship- 
|M»rs were the A]»alaches of Florida, whose daily service was 
to salute the Sun at their doors as he rose and set. The 
Sun. they said, had built his own conical mountain of 
Olaimi. with its spiral jMith leading; to the cave-t<*mple, in 
the east si<le. Here, at the four solar festivals, the 
worshippers salute<l the rising: sun with chants and incense 
as his rays entered the sanctuary, ami aj^ain when at mid- 
day the .Hunlight poui-e<l down ujM»n the altar throuj^h the 
hide or shaft pien-e<l for this purjwise in the nK:ky vault of 
the cave: through this pa.s.Ha^e the sun-binls, the tonat- 
zuli, were let lly up sunwanl as messi»n^ers, and the cere- 
mony WHS over.- Hay by day, in the temph»s of Mexico, 
the risiiiir sun was welconuNl with blast of bonis, and 
inct'nsf, iiUi\ ottering of a little of the oflH-iat(»rs' own bl<MNl 
drawn from thfir ears, and a sacrifice of tpiails. Saying;, 
the Sun has ristMi. we know not liow he will fuUil Ids 
course nor whether misfortune will hap]H*n, they prayt^l to 
him — 'Our L»rd. do your otlici» pri»si»erously/ In dis- 
liml and ji)»so|ute {tersonality, the divine Sun in Azt4»<i 
tluM»l«»:^'y wjis Tvinatiuh. whow \i\\\iv pyramid- mouni I stands 
t»n the plain of Teotihuacan, a witness t»f his worship for 
future a^es. lieyond this, the rt*li>;ion «»f Mexico, in its 
ri)iMpb»x system or congeries t»f ^reat j(<h1s. such as results 
fmui the mixture and alliance of the tleities of several 
Uiitinns. shows the solar element nntteil deeply and widely 
in iitlirr pt^rsona^ps of its di\int» mythobmy, an»l attribute's 

- t'ii.ii:> \<>i\. ' NiiUN«llr Fmiiii. \<>1 m. I irj , W.ki!/, vol. iii. |i. 'il7. 

- K>" )irl..it, ' IWn AuUlira,* Uiuk il. cIl. «lli. 
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aapeeially to the Sun the title of Teotl, GodJ Again, 
the high plateau of Bogota in New Granada wafi the bgsX 
of the semi-civiUzed Chibchaa or Muyscas, of whose myth- 
ology and religion the leading ideas were given by the 
SuD. The Sun was the great deity to whom the human 
eacritices were offered, and especially that holiest sacrifice, j 
the blood of a pure captive youth daubed on a rock on 
mountain- top for the rising sun to ehin© on» In native I 
Muyeca legend, the mythic civiluser of the land, the teacher 
of agriculture, the founder of the theocracy and institntor 
of sim-worship, is a figure in whom we cannot fail to' 
diBcern the personal Sun himaelJ* It is thus, lanttyp in 
the far more celebrated native theocracy to the soutlu In j 
the royal religion of Peru, the Sun was at onoe anoeiior* 
and founder of tho dynasty of Ineas, who reigned as liis 
representatives and almoBt in his i)ergon, who took wives 
from the convent of virgins of the Sun, and whose de-, 
soendantB were the solar race, the ruling ai-istocracy* The j 
Sun's innumerable flocks of llamas grassed on tlie mountains, 
and his fielils were tilletl in the valleys, his temples stood ■ 
throughout the land, and tirst among them the 'Place of| 
Gold' in Cuzoo, where his new Bre was kindled at the 
annual solar festival of Raymi, and where his splendid 
golden dijsc with human countenanoa looked forth to receive | 
the first rays of its divine original. Sun-worship waa 
ancient, in Pent, but it was the tncas who made it the gi^eat 
state roligion^ implying it wherever their wide eon<]U6sta 
reached, till it became the central idea of Peruvian life.*! 



|u 13H; J. a MuOoT, 11. Hi, ke. ; Bruacur, 'Meik^a^ vol. iil ]%, 497 ;!| 
Tylor, * Mexico/ p* 111. 

* HmlmhiUj * Hitt. Uen, de k« Coiitjuintju (i«1 Nu«vo Rryoode Gr«M«ia,* 
A»tTi'«r|i, IttHft : |*rt i ImjoIc I C* ill iv. : Iliimboldt, * Xum ilr< Oofvllll^rM;* 
Waiti, vol. iv. (i, 352, &C, ; J. G, Mullm, [k 132, *c. 

v. e, 2, <l ; * Hitft ftiui Lawi of tli« Vucau,/ It* li ed. bj C R. Il«fidi«in« 
(Hikliiyt Hoc,, 1873) |. fti ; Frfv»n4t, * Pmi/ Itook L dl m. ; WwU, ifol, 
tv. 1*, 417, kii. i J. ih iAulWi, j>, ;ifl.i, ki% 
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The culture of tlie Old World never Huri^assed this highest 
ran^e of Sun-worship in the New. 

In AuKtralia and Polynesia the place of the solar giKl or 
hort) is rather in myth than in religion. In Africa, tliough 
found in some diHtricts,' Sun-worship is not very con- 
spicuous out of Kgypt. In tracing ils Old World develoin 
ment, we liegin among tlie nuler AUopliylian tril>e8 of Asia, 
and entl among the great {Kdytheistic nations. Tlio nortli- 
rast fpiarter of India shows the doctrine well defined amimg 
the imligenous st<x'ks. The HimIo and Dhinial place tlie Sun 
in the ]>antlie(m as an elenienUil goil, though in practical 
rank l»elow the sacre<l rivers.- The Kol inXtos of bengal, 
Mun<las. Oraons, Santals, know and worship as supreme, 
Sing-lMinga, tlie Sun-go<l; to liim some tribes offer white 
animals in token (»f his purity, and while not rt*ganling him 
as author of sickness or calamity, they will resort to him 
wln»n other divine aid breaks down in sorest need.** Among 
tli(* Klionds. r»ura Pennu tlie Light-g<Nl, or Ilella Tennu 
th«' Sun-god, is creat«)r of all tilings in heaven and earth, 
and great first causi* of g(K>d. As such, he is worshipiicd 
l»y his own sint al»ove the ranks of minor deities whom he 
brought into U*ing to carry out the «letails of the universal 
Work.* The Tatar Irilies with much unanimity recognize as 
a uTfiit g«Hl the Sun, whoS4» figure may Iw seen U»side the 
Moon's on their magic drums, from SiU*ria to I^pland. 
C'ii>lrrn. the ethui'ltigist. sfH^aking i»f the Sanioytvl cxpres- 
sinii I'or heaven or deity in gcm^ral <jili)M*aml»ai*rtjc), tells an 
amndote from his travels, which gives a lively iih'a uf the 
thorough simple nature-religion still |H»ssible i4) the wan- 
ilerers <»f the stepjtes. * A Samoy«nl woman.' he says, * told 
m«' it was her habit every morning and evening t«) step out 
oi lier tent and 1m»w il«»wn U*fore the Min ; in the morning 

' M. 111. M. •!;.-* h. .Iir Rfl.* V..1. i. |.. ;tb3. Iliiit..u, HVutral Afr." \ul. ii. 

|i. ii'l . * I>.ih«.Mi«-,' V..1. 11. |». M7. 

n-}^^.>ii. *.\Ur. of Iiflia,' {ip. K>r. 17& {W^^h^, kc). 
Palti'ii, *K"U,* in 'Tr. Kllu S**/ v.il. \i. p. :r, tOr»«'iifi. &i.), lluDttr, 
' AmiiIh ..f Kiiral nrDgiil.' ]>. lt«4 ;.SAiitAU). 
* Ma ] i.i IK 11, * ImlU,* !>. Hi, Ac. (Klioud«.. 
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saying, *When thou Jilibeambacrtje risest, I too rise from 
my bed ! ' in the evening, ' When thou Jilibeambaertje sinkest 
down, I too get me to rest ! ' The woman brought this as a 
proof of her assertion that even among the Samoyeds they 
said their morning and evening prayers, but she added with 
pity that * there were also among them wild people who never 
sent up a prayer to God/ Mongol hordes may still be met 
with whose shamans invoke the Sun, and throw milk up 
into the air as an offering to him, while the Karagas Tatars 
would bring to him as a sacrifice the head and heart of 
bear or stag. Tunguz, Ostyaks, Woguls, worship him in a 
character blending with that of their highest deity and 
Heaven-god; while among the Lapps, Baiwe the Sun, 
though a mighty deity, stood in rank below Tiermes the 
Thunder-god, and the great celestial ruler who had come to 
bear the Norwegian name of Storjunkare.* 

In direct i>cruonal nature-worship like that of Siberian 
nomades of our day, the solar cuitus of the ancient pastoral 
Aryans had its source. The Vedic bards sing of the great 
god Silrya, knower of beings, the all-revealer before whom 
the stars depart with the nights like thieves. We approach 
Sftrya (they say) shining god among the gods, light most 
glorious. He shines on the eight regions, the three worlds, 
the seven rivers; the golden-handed Savitar, all-seeing, 
goes Ixjtween heaven and earth. To him they pray. * On 
thy ancient paths, Savitar, dustless, well made, in the 
air, on those good-going paths this day preserve us and 
bless us, O (irod!' Modern Hinduism is full of the 
ancient Sun-worship, in offerings and prostrations, in daily 
rites and appointed festivals, and it is Savitar the Sun 
who is invokeil in the 'gayatri,* the time-honoured furnnila 
repeated day by day since long-past ages by every Ihah- 
man: *Tat Savitur varenyam bhai-gt) ilevasya dhimahi 

' (.'astitii, * Finn. Myth.' pp. ItJ, M, &r. Mt-iiiiTs Ii'. (i"«.)ij;i, * KfiM' im 
RuHH. lU'icli,' VI, I. i. ji|i. *275, 317. Kli'inni, •Ciiltur-(Jr>ohic-htc,' vol. iii, p. >7. 
SunWiiiship in .Uiian, Siebohi, * Xipi>on,* j»Art v. p. y. For further evidence 
iis to buv:igc und Kirh.il ic wuinhip ut the Hun &«> Siipitinf l>«ity, ^e cliap. 
zvii. 
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(Hiiyo yo nah prakodayat. — Ijdt iw meditate^ on the dcRirablo 
li'^lit of the divine Sun ; may li«' nuisr our niinda !' Every 
morning tiie r»ralinian worsliiiis lh<* sun. stiuidin«^ on <me 
foot and resting the other against his aiikU» «»r hiM'l, looking 
towards tht* rasl, lioldin;^ his hands n|K'n In^fore him in a 
huUow form, and rejM'atin^ t«> hims<»lf these prayers: *The 
ravs j»f lii^dit annnunce the sph'n«Iid lierv sun, Uvuilifullv 
risinjj; to illumine the universi»/ — ' He rises, wondtM-ful, the 
eye of the sun, of water. an«l i»f tin*. eoll«»etive ]M»wer of 
^oils; he tills lieaven. earth, and sky with his luminous net; 
he is the skuI of all tliat is tixed <»r loeiimotive.' — *That 
t»yr. supri'iiii'ly UMietieial. risi»s jnire from lln* east; may we 
siN* him a huu'ln'd years; may Wf livi* a hun^lred years; 
may wi» hear a hundnnl yrars.' — ' May \\'t\ pres«»rvetl by 
tli<* diviiii' pi)Wt*r, (■•mli'mpLitini^ hoaven ahove the re^^inn of 
tl.irkness. approaili the d«*ity, imtst sphMnIid cf luminaries!*^ 
A Vflii' (!(d>>stial »lriiy. Mitra the Frien«l. came to )n» deve- 
h»)H*<I in the Persian n*li;^inii into that ^rrat ruling divinity 
uf li^dit, thi' vietorioiis Mithra. hird f)f lift* and head of all 
cTiMtril U»ini;s. Tlu' ancient Persian Mihr-Yaslit invokes 
him in the rharaet<»r of the sun-li^ht, Mithra with wiilo 
pastures, wlnuu the hmls u{ tlie re^^jions praise at early dawn, 
wh«i iis the tirst heavenly Ya/Jita rises over Ilara-ltenv^iiti 
U'fiin* tht* sun. the immortal with swift steals, who tirst 
with i^dlden f'irm siM/.es the fair summits, then surrounds 
I lie win lie Aryan nvi*>n. Mithra <ame t«» U» n-^anletl an 
tlie« vrry Sun. as wln»n' Hinnysos at|ilress<'s th** Tyrian lUd, 
tin rrv M/M/i'K '"*'^'<>^ li<i/^i'\«f«itH\' His worship spread 
fmrn the Kast armss tiit^ Koman empin\ an<l in Euni]*!* he 
lakrs rank aminii; the threat si»lar i^tHls alisii|ut«dy identitird 
with tilt* |N'rsiinal Sun, as in this in^^riptinn nn a Unman 
altar •laiin^ frmu Trajan's lime — *l»ei» Soli Mitline.*" 

• Ki^-VlIi/ i. :i5, 50; in. Cl^ 1«J. M*x Mtllrr, * I^x'turn.' 'Jii.! Srr. 
|.]i. a:**. 411 ; •Chii^/ V..1. i. |.. ll«. ('-ilrKr- xkr, * KikU}-^/ TuL i. |<p. liO, 133. 
WapI. ' iliu>l>Niii,' viil. II. p. 4 J. 

* KlfnUh-AvejiU/ xivi. iu AvesU tr. by S|iif^l, vul. in. : M. lUufc, 
•K^-^ty- .III rjr*:i.' Sir*?--, xv. 3, !.». NmIiIiUa, xl. 4U0. Movrr*, •I*li'«Ui/ier,' 
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The earlier Sun-worship of Europe, upon which this new 
Oriental variety was intruded, in certain of its developments 
shows the same clear personality. The Greek Helios, to 
whom horses were sacrificed on the mountain-top of Tau- 
getos, was that same personal Sun to whom Sokrates, when 
he had staid rapt in thought till daybreak, offered a prayer 
before he departed (eireir cSxtr' airiiov irpfxrtu^aixevoq tw 
iiXup)} Caesar devotes to the German theology of his time 
three lines of his Commentaries. They reckon in the num- 
ber of the gods, he says, those only whom they perceive and 
whose benefits they openly enjoy. Sun and Vulcan and Moon, 
the rest they know not even by report.^ It is true that 
Caesar's short summary does no justice to the real number 
and quality of the deities of the German pantheon, yet his 
forcible description of nature- worship in its most primitive 
stage may probably be true of the direct adoration of the 
sun and moon, and possibly of fire. On the other hand, 
European sun-worship leads into the most perplexing pro- 
blems of mythology. Well might Cicero exclaim, * How 
many suns are set forth by the theologians!'^ The 
modem student who shall undertake to discriminate among 
the Sun-gods of European lands, to separate the solar and 
non-solar elements of the Crreek Apollo and Herakles, or 
of the Slavonic Swatowit, has a task before him complicate 
with that all but hoi)eles8 difticulty which iK^sets the study 
of myth, the moment that the clue of direct comparison 
with nature falls away. 

Tlic religion of ancient Egypt is one of which we know 
much, yet little — much of its temples, riles, names of 
deities, liturgical formulas, but little of the esoteric reli- 
gious ideas which lay hidden within these outer mauifesia- 
tions. Yet it is clear that central solar concei>tions as it 

* l*Ut 8yiiiiK)8. xxxvi. St»e Wclcker, '(Jrifch. (Mitterlihrt',' vol. i. |»i». 400, 
41'2. 

' CVsar de Ikllo Oallico, vi. 21 : * Dconim numero eo« sohw rliicuut, 
quoji cernunt et quonim aiierto opibus juvautur, Solem et Vulcannm et 
Lnnam, reliquos \w fama quitiem acce|«niiit.' 

' Cicero de Natura Deoruni, iii. 21. 
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were radiato through the Kgyi>tian tiieology. Ka, who 
traverses in his boat the upper and lower regions of the 
universe, is the Sun himself in plain cosmic personality. 
And to take two obvious instances of solar characters in 
other deities, Osiris the manifcstcr of good and truth, who 
dies by the jKiwers of darknesH and liecomes judge of the 
dead in the wcst-Iand of Amenti, is solar in his divine 
nature, as is also his son Honis, smiter of the monster Set^ 
In the religions of the Semitic raci\ the place of the Sun is 
marked thntugli a hmg range of centuries. The warning 
to tlie Israelites lest they should worsliip and serve sun, 
moon, and stars, ami the mention of Josiaii taking away the 
liors<*s that the Kings of Judali had given to the sun, and 
burning the chariots of the sun with tin\- agree with the 
place given in other Semitic religions Ui the Sun-god, 
Sliamas <»f Assyria, or lUal. even expressly t|ualitiiHl as 
lUal-SluMiiesli or I>)nl Sun. Syrian ndigion, like IVrsian, 
iiitnNlucetl a new phast* of Sun-worship into Uome, the 
i'ultus of Klagalial, and the vile priest emiH.»ror who l»oro 
tliis diviut* nante made it more intelligible to classic ears 
as Heli<»galialus.^ Eusebius is a late writer as n'ganis 
Sfiiiitir religitm. but with such facts as these U»fore us 
wi' ntH»d ni»t withholtl our C4»nfiilence from him wlien he 
ilt*s<TiU*s the riitrnirians and Egyptians as hobling Sun, 
Monn. and Stars to lie gods, sole caustrs of the generaticm 
ami de^trurtion (»f all things.* 

Tln» wiilely spn^ad and tleeply r«M)t<Hl religion t»f the Sun 
naturally otleriNl strenuous rt*sistanct* tt» the invasion of 
(*bristianity. antl it was one i»f the gn»at signs of the ndi- 
giiMis rliange of the civilized worid when Constant ine, titat 
antt'iit viitary tif th«' Sun, aliandone«l tii«* faith 4)f A|n»I1o 
ti>r tliHt of Christ. Amalgamation even pr«»ve«I |N»s.>4ible 
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> between the doctrines of Sabaeism and Christianity, and in 
I and near Armenia a sect of Sun-worshippers have lasted on 
/ into modem times under the profession of Jacobite Chris- 
I tians ;^ a parallel case within the limits of Mohammedanism 
/ being that of Beduin Arabs who still continue the old ado- 
ration of the rising sun, in spite of the Prophet's expressed 
command not to bow before the sun or moon, and in spite 
of the good Moslem's dictum, that ' the sun rises between 
the devil's horns.'- Actual worship of the sun in Chris- 
tendom soon shrank to the stage of survival. In Luciaii's 
time the Greeks kissed their hands as an act of worship to 
the rising sun; and Tertullian had still to complain of 
many Christians that with an affectation of adoring the 
heavenly bodies they would move their lips toward the sun- 
rise (Sed et pleriijue vestrum affectatione aliquando et ccelestia 
adorandi ad solis ortum labia vibratis).^ In the 5th century, 
Leo the Great complains of certain Christians who, before 
entering the Basilica of St. Peter, or from the top of a hill, 
would turn and bow to the rising sun ; this comes, ho says, 
partly of ignorance and partly of the spirit of paganism.* 
To this day, in the Upper Palatinate, the jKiasant takes off 
his hat to the rising sun; and in Pomerania, the fever- 
stricken patient is to pray thrice turning toward the sun 
at sunrise, *Dear Sun, come soon down, and take the 
seventy-seven fevers from me. In the name of Goil the 
Father, &c.' -' 

For the most part, the ancient rites of solar worship are 

I represented in modem Christendom in two ways; by l lie 

ceremonies connected with turning to the east, of which an 

' account is given in an ensuing chapter under the heading 

! of Orientation; and in tlie continuance of I lie great sun- 

* Neauder, 'Chui-ch History,' vol. vi. p. 341. CarstcD Niebuhr, ' Keise- 
bcsclir.' vol. iL p. 396. 

^ Palj^ravo, * Arabia,' vol. i. p. 9 ; vi»l. ii. p. 258. Si-c Koran, xli. 37. 
^ Turtulliaii. A|»oI«ig. adv. (iuutes, xvi. ^k•e Liiciau. do Saltat. xvii. ; cum- 
|»arv Job zxxi. 'JO. 

* Leo. I. Svrm. viii. in Natal. I)om. 

5 Wuttke, • VolkaaUTjjl.iuUr,' p. 160. 
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festivals, countenanced by or incoqx)rated in Christianity. 
Sprin^{-tide, reckoned by so many |>o<>ides as New- Year, has 
in ;;reat measure had it^t sular cliaracteristics transferred to 
iIm' raselial festival. The East^jr bontin^s with whicli the 
North (renuiin hills usihI U} U* ablaze mile after mile, are 
not aIto'^M*ther ^iven ui> by hx'al custom. On Kaister morn- 
ing in Saxony and Urandenbur^, the [R'asants still climb the 
hill-tops Ijefore dawn, to see the rising sun ^ive his three 
joyful leaps, as our forefathers use<l to do in England in the 
days when Sir Thomas Hn>wne so (quaintly a])ologized for 
dtH-larin<{ that 'the sun doth not dance (»n Easter Day.' 
Th«i solar rite of the New Fire, adi»pted by the Komau 
Cliuroh as a ra.s(!iial ctiremony, may still be witnessed in 
KurojK*, with its solemn curfew on Easter Eve. and the 
ctMeiiionial strikin;^ of the new holy Wtv. On Easter Eve, 
undt*r the solomn auspices of the Greek Church, a mob of 
liowlin«4 fanatics crush and trample to death the victims 
who faint and fall in their struggles U> approach the nii>st 
shameless imposture of modem Chri.siendoni, the miracu- 
lous tire from heaven whicii dcsccntis into the Holy Sepui- 
eltre.^ Two other Christian festivals liave not merely had 
solar rites transferred to them, but seem distinctly tlicm- 
solves of solar origin. Tiie Human winter-solstice festival, 
as c-cli'brated on December l!5 (^Vlll. Kal. Jan.) in con- 
nexion with the worship of the Sun-gf>d Mithra, api^ears to 
liavc lioen instituted in this siiocial form after the Eastern 
(•aiu|tai;:n of Aurelian A.1). 27l(, and t<i this festival the day 
uwi's its apposite name of i^irtiiday of the Uncunt|uered 
Sun. 'Dies Natalis Solis invicti.' Witii full symbolic 
appropriateness, though not with historical justification, 
iht' iLiy was a<h»pte^l in the Western Ciiurch, where it 
ap|N>ai^ to have U»en generally intPMlueeil by the 4th 
cviitury, and whence in time it {uissetl to the Eastern 
Church, as the solentn anniversary of the birtli of Christ, 

* <:riiiini, 'iKuUilitf UjLh.' |>. SM, Ac Wuttk«, I<|^ 17, »J. Bniid, 

* V'\K Ant.' V..1. i. |.. 1.'.;, ik.'. ' VjuIj HUU of MaokiuiJ,* |i. 260. Munmjr't 

* IUii>lU*..k lur .S)ii* autl ('Alrntiiitf,' 1^6«, {k 102. 
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the Christian Dies NataliB, GhnstinaH Da v. Atteiui 
have been iiiade to ratify this date an matter of history, 
but no valid nor even consistent early Christian tradition 
vouches for it. The real Bolar origin of the festival is 
clear from the writings of the Fathers after its matitutintL 
In religious symboliKm of the material and apiritual sun, 
Augustine and Gregory of Nyssa discoursie on the glowing 
light and dwindling darkness that follow the Nativity, while 
Leo the Great, among whose people the earlier solar tnean* 
ing of the festival evidently remained in strong remem- 
brance, rebukes in a sermon the pestiferous peiBnmsion, aa 
he calls it, that this solemn day is to be honoured not for 
the birth of Christ, but for the rising, as they say, of the new 
sun** As for modern memory of the sun-rites of mid-winter, i 
Europe recognizes Christmas as a primitive solar festival by H 
bonfires which our ' yule-log,' the * aouche de Nocd/ alill " 
keeps in mind ; while the adaptation of ancient solar thoujjbt 
to Christian allegory is as plain as ever in the Christraaa 
service chant, *Sol noviis oritur/* The solar Christinas 
festival has its pendant at Midsummer, The summer 
solstice was the great season of fire*festivals throughfmt 
Europe, of bonfires on the heights, of dancing round and 
leaping through the fires, of sending blading lire-wheeb to 
roll down from the hills into the valleys in sign of the son's 
descending course. These ancient rites attached themselves 
In Christendom to St. John*s Eve.* It seems as though 
the same train of symbolism which had adapted the mid- 
winter festival to the Nativity, may have suggested the 
dedication of the midsummer festival to John the Baptiat» 
in clear allusion to his words^ ' lie must increase, but I 
must decreasa* 

> Hen pjiiily^ 'RMtEiiofe1o]j«.* *,v, *Hal / F«tft\^liti, * Joliiiiii liij|i. 0|i9ni«*| 
S90-2, Uii, IVtiij(hiin, * AiiU«)ultif« of Chriitiioi €hiinb»' ^nmV ix. i:h. it, || 
Kt«iid«r« *CIiuk4i HioL' vuL iii fi^ 137; 11e«iiP^4jre, * Ui»t. *h Miiumli^'J 
voL ii |», <J9l ; GiUlicm, oh. x^iL ; Crwuwr, ' SymlKjlik,* toI. u [k 7«1« 4«l 

* Grimm, * D. M/ pp. im, 1225. Emnd, ' Voimimt Antkimtim,* v«il. t 
IK 467* Motuiicr, * Trftdition* PoimUImi/ u. ISS. 

• OKrom, 'D. M.' f. m^ ; Brand. toI L pt 2?S; Wuttlt*, pp. U, im. 
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MiMm-worship, naturally ranking; below Sun-woreliip in 
in)iK>rtaiico, ranges through nearly the same diHtrict of 
cultun*. Theri^ are remarkable cases in which the Moon 
is recognizeil as a great deity by tribes who take less ac- 
count, or none at all, of the Sun. Tlie rude savages of 
r»razil seem esiMH-ially to worsliip or n»sj>ect tlie moim, by 
whici) they regulate tlieir time and festivals, and draw tlieir 
omens. They would lift up their hands to the moon with 
womler-struck exclamations of teh ! teh ! they would have 
chiMren smoked by the sorcerers to preserve them from 
motin-given sickness, or the women would hold up their 
\ni\n^ t4» ihe luminary. Tlie Kotocudos are saiil to give the 
higliest rank among tiie heavenly Imdies to Tani the Moon, 
lis causing thunder and lightning and the failure of vege- 
tubl(*s ami fruits, and as even s(»metimes falling to the earth, 
whrndiy numy men die.' An <dd account of the Caril« 
doscrilies them as esteeming the M«H»n more than the Sun, 
and at new moon ctmiing out of their houses crying ' tte- 
lioM the M<Km ! '* The Ahts of Vanc<iuver*s Island, it is 
stated, worsliip the Sun and Mm>n. ]>articularly the full 
moon and the sun as<vnding t4> the zenith, liegarding the 
MiHtn lis husliand and the Sun as wife, their prayers are 
murr gi»neniUy addressinl t** the Moon as the superior deity ; 
lit* is ilu» highest object of their worship, and they sfteak of 
him as 'looking down u|Kin the earth in answer t4» prayer, 
aiiil siMMug everyUuly.''* With a somewhat ditlerent tuni 
nf mythic fancy, the Ilurons siH*m to have consideretl Ata- 
tMit>ir th«* MiHin as maker 4if the earth ami man, and grand- 
uiiitiirr of louskeha the Sun, with whom she governs the 
World.* In Africa. MiHm-worship is prominent in an im- 
mense district wh«'n» Sun-worship is unknown t»r insigniK- 
cnnl. Amimg south-central triljes, men will watch for the 

' S|.ii aoJ MaMiu'*, ' KrUc in llruilitfii,' vol. i. y\*. 377, 3«1 ; Martiiu, 
*Kihiii>);. .\iiif>r.* \iil. i. |i li'll : Vr. Max. y. Win], vol ii. p. M ; J. Cj. 
M illrr, y\K 'Jl>, 'J64 ; nUi MiMtrn, * rAtA|{uuiMi»,' |>|t. 6(i. 179. 

•' !»• U liiipiv, M*irjiilN*Ji.' |i. .VJfi. 
SpHMil, *Smrt^r Ijf*,' J.. JOti; ' Tr. Ktb. Soc.* v.il. v. \». 253. 

* Hrr)«-iif in * \U'l «ii-« J<^' ie;k'>, !>. 34. 
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first glimpse of the new Moon, which they hail with shouts 
of kua ! and vociferate prayers to it ; on such an occasion 
Dr. Livingstone's Makololo prayed, * Let our journey with 
the white man l^e prosperous ! ' &c.' These people keep 
holiday at new-moon, as indeed in many countries lier 
worship is connected with the settlement of periodic festivals. 
N^ro tribes seem almost universally to greet the new Moon, 
whether in delight or disgust. The Guinea people fling 
themselves about with droll gestures, and pretend to throw 
firebrands at it; the Ashango men behold it with super- 
stitious fear ; the Fetu negroes jumped thrice into the air 
with hands together and gave thanks.^ The Congo people 
fell on their knees, or stood and clap]:>ed their hands, crying, 
'So may I renew my life as thou art renewed!** The 
Hottentots are described early in the last century as dancing 
and singing all night at new and full moon, calling the Moon 
the Great Captain, and crying to him * Be greete<l ! ' 
' Let us get much honey ! ' ' May our cattle get much to 
eat and give much milk ! ' With the same thought as tliat 
just noticed in the district north-west of them, the Hotten- 
tots connect the Moon in legend witti that fatal message 
sent to Man, which ought to have promised to the human 
race a moon-like renewal of life, but which was perverted 
into a doom of death like that of the beast who brought it.^ 
The more usual status of the Moon in the religions of 
the world is, as nature suggests, that of a subordinate com- 
panion deity to the Sun, such a position as is acknowledgeii 
in the precedence of Sunday to Monday. Their various 
mutual relations as brother and sister, husl>and and wife, 
have already \yeen noticed here as matter of mythology. 
As wide-lying rude races who place them thus side by siile 
in their theoh)gy, it is enough to mention the Delawares of 

» Liviiigi»t«>u<', 'S. Afr.' p. 235; Wailz, vol. ii. i»i>. 175, 312. 

* Komer, ' Guitiva,' p. 84 ; Du Chaillu, ' Ashaugu-UiKi,' }■. \2S ; 8e« 
Purcbas, vol. v. p. 766. Miiller, 'Fetu/ p. 47. 

' MerolU, * Congo,' in Pinkerton, vol. xvi, ]». 273. 

* KoII)e, ' Ikschryring van de Kaap de Qoede Hoop,' j«rt i. xziz. See 
anU, vol. i. |i. 355. 
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Xnrili Aiiiorica.* the Ainos of Yesso,' tl)e Bodos of North- 
Eiist'Iiulia.^ tho Tunguz of Siberia.^ ThiB is the state of 
ihiii^H wliicli continues at higher levels of systematic civili- 
zation. Ik'side tiio Mexican Tonatiuli the Sun, Metztli the 
MtKin ha<l a snialler pyramid and tiuuple;^ in Bogota, the 
Moon, identified in local myth with the Evil Deity, had 
\wT place and figure in the temple lieside the Sun her hus- 
)>anfl;^ the IVruvian Mother-Moon, Mama-Quilla, had her 
silver tiisc-face to match the golden one of licr brother and 
husltand tho Sun, whosi* comitanion she had been in the 
h*;{endary rivili/ing of the land.^ In tlie ancient Kami- 
n*li;:iun of .lapun. the supreme Sun-god ranks liigh altovo 
tlie M(Mii)-gnd, \vh(t wan \vorHln|i])0<l umier the form of a 
f«»x/ Am«Mi;^' the historic nnticms t»f the Old Worhl. docu- 
niriit> of Semitic culture sh(»w Sun and Moon side by side. 
For one, we may t.ike the «Fe\^ish law, to st«»ne with stones 
till tlit*y dird the man or woman who 'hath gone and 
serviMJ oilu«r g<"ls, and wort«hip|iod them, either the sun, 
or miMin, or any of the host of heaven.' Ft>r another, let 
us 'glance over the euriou.s record of the treaty-<»ath U'twivn 
rhilip of MariNion auii the general of the ('arthaginian and 
Libyan army, whiili sii well siiows liow the original identity 
of niitun'-deiti(*s may lie forg«dten in tlieir ditlerent Un-al 
slia|>i*s. M» that the same ilivinity may come twice or even 
tliret* tinu^s over in as many national names and forms, 
llt-rakles and Apollo ^lan^l in company with tlit* ]K'rsonal 
Sun. and as well as the i>ers«inal MtMtn is to U* sfvn the 
' i'artliaginian ileity.' wliom then? is rea-^iiMi to liMtk on as 
.\>taiie, a giNldess latterly of lunar nature. This is the 
l\>{ nf lii'iiics invokcil : * lief ore Zeus a nil Hera and 

> b'.*.ki' I, ' Iii'l. .if N. A.' i«it I. p. tt. 

- li'.ckiiKirr, *Aiiiiisi,' 111 *Tr. Ktli. Sn-.' ^..1. \n. y. 'JO. 

II<-i^»i>ti, ' Alw-r. I'f Iii«lia," p. 117. 
* «.•■ ii:!. 'i:.!'!' nil Kutt k.' vol. i. ]', iTJ. 

«■; iirji-f, • Mi.».^l'-', \.-l. i:. I 'I'. I*, ■^^ . lyltir, ' Mriir..,' I.r. 
' WAit., v.«l. \\. |«. ■'.••*-•. 

(•kiriux- .In \a Vi^.k. * L'fiiilitriitJirii'^ K<a!i-.' ill. 2\. 
» SniU.I.l, • Nipi-u,' i<iftrt V !•. ii. 
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Apollo ; before the goddess of the Carthaginians {Sal/xovo^ 
Kapxn^ovltov) and Herakles and lolaos ; before Ares, Triton, 
Poseidon; before the gods who fought with the armies, 
and Sun and Moon and Earth ; before the rivers and 
meadows and waters ; before all the gods who rule Mace- 
donia and the rest of Greece ; before all the gods who 
were at the war, they who have presided over this oath.'^ 
When Lucian visited the famous temple of Hierapolis in 
Syria, he saw the images of the other gods, ' but only of 
the Sun and Moon they show no images/ And when 
he asked why, they told him that the forms of other gods 
were not seen by all, but Sun and Moon are altogether 
clear, and all men see them.* In Egyptian theology, not 
to discuss other divine beings to whom a lunar nature has 
been ascribed, it is at least certain that Khonsu is the Moon in 
absolute personal divinity.* In Aryan theology, the personal 
Moon stands as Selene beside the more anthropomorphic 
forms of Hekate and Artemis,^ as Luna beside the less 
understood Lucina, and Diana with her borrowed attri- 
butes,* while our Teutonic forefathers were content with his 
plain name of Moon.^ As for lunar survivals in the higher 
religions, they are much like the solar. Monotheist as he 
is, the Moslem still claps his hands at sight of the now 
moon, and says a prayer.^ In Europe in the ir)th century 
it was matter of complaint that hoiiic still adored the new 
moon with bended knee, or hood or hat removed, and to 
this day we may still see a hat raised or a curtsey (ln»pi>e<l 
to her, half in conservatism and half in jest. It is witti 
reference to silver as the lunar metal, tiiat uiuney is turned 

^ Deuteron. ZTii. 3; Polyb. vii. 9; see MoTan, * Phuiiizicr,' pp. 159, 
536, 605. 

''' Lucian. de Syria Dea, iv. 84. 

' WilkiusoD, 'Ancient Egyptian!,' ed. by Birch, vol. iii. p. 174. S«*e 
PliitArch. U. vt Osir. 

* Wilrker, Miriech. (i<»tterl.* vol. i. p. 550, &c. 
' (^ic. dc Nat. lHN»r. ii. *27. 

* (irimni, * D. M.'ch. xxii. 

^ Akcrblud, * Iiottre i\ Italiusky.' Hurtou, * Central Afr.' vol. ii. p. 316. 
Mungo Talk, * Travels,' in * Pinkertou,' vul. zvi. p. 875. 
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when the act of adoration is performed, while practical 
peasant wit dwells on the ill-luck of having no piece of 
silver when the new moon is first seen.^ 

Thus, in tracing the development of Nature- Worship, it 
api)ears that though Fire, Air, Earth, and Water are not 
yet among the lower races systematized into a quaternion of 
elements, tlieir adoration, with that of Sun and Moon, shows 
alri*a<Iy arising in primitive culture the familiar types of 
tlioHc great divinities, who received their further develop- 
ment in the higher Tolytheiflm. 

' (;iiniiii, * I). M.* ji|i. 29, 667; Kraiid, vol. iii. \k 1 Irt ; Korhw Lfnlie, 
• hUrly Kai r« of Scf»tUnfi/ vol. i. |». 13rt. 
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^ CHAPTER XVIL.l '• ' 

ANIMISM icfiktinuid). 

Polytheism comprises a elate of Great Deities, ruling the coarse of li^Ature 
and the life of Man<A3hildbirth-god— Agricaltnre-god — War-god^Mxod 
of the Dead— First Man as Divine Ancestor^4/Dualiam ; its rudnnen- 
tary and unethical nature among low races ; fts development through 
the course of culture — Good and Evil Deity/A)octrine of Divine 
Supremacy, distinct from, while tending towards, the doctrine of 
Monotheism — Idea of a Highest or Supreme Deity e vol veil in various 
forms ; its place as completion of the Polytheistic system and out- 
come of the Animistic philosophy ; its continuance and development 
among higher nations — General survey of Animism as a Philo- 
sophy of Religion — Recapitulation of the theory advanced as to its 
development through successive stages of culture ; its primary phases 
best represented among the lower races, while survivals of these among 
the higher races mark the transition from savage through liarl^aric to 
civilized faiths — Transition of Animism in the History of Religion ; 
it8 earlier and later stages as a Philosophy of the UniverHe ; its later 
stages as the principle of a Moral Institution. 

Polytheism acknowledges, beside great fetish-deities like 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, another class of great 
gods whose importance lies not in visible presence, but 
in the performance of certain great offices in the course 
of Nature and the life of Man. The lower races can 
furnish themselves with such deities, either by giving the 
recognized gods special duties to perform, or by attributing 
these functions to beings invented in divine personality for 
the purpose. The creation of such divinities is however 
carrietl to a much great<*r extent in the complex systems nf 
the higher polytheism. For a compact group of examples 
showing to what different i<leas men will resort for a deity 
to answer a special end, let us take the deity presitliiig over 

ao4 
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CliiliU«_rth. In the WchI Indies, a H]KM'ial <livinity <»ooupied 
with this function took rank an oiu^ (»f tho ^reat imli^^cnous 
frtish-j^ods:* in the Sanioan ^^nmj), the hf»U8eh<»M j;<m1 of 
the father's (»r ludthers family was a]»]>eale(l to ;'- in IVru the 
Mnnn takes to this oflice,^ and the same natural idea recurs 
in Mt»xico;* in Ksthonian religion the pnMluctive Earth- 
nifither a]»i)rn]>riately l>econieR i)atrnness t»f human hirth;* 
in the classic theohn^y of (Ircece and Italy, the tlivine siMiuse 
of the Heavt'n-kin;^, Ilrra* Jun(»7 favours and i»rotect.s on 
earth marria;^'e and the hirth of childn'n; and t(» conclude 
the list, tin* Chinrse work out the pnihlem from the niancH- 
wcirshipiHir's iM>int of view. f(»r the j^fMldess wh<»m they call 
'Mtithi'r' and ]irn])itiate with many a cen»nu»ny and sacrifice 
to save and pros|K^r their children, is held to have l)een in 
human lif(* a skilful midwife.' 

TIh' deity t»f Agricultun* niay 1k» a cosmic Umul: afTectinK 
thf wiMthcr and tin* s<iil. t>r a mythic ^iv^r of ]dants and 
ttMcher of tiH*ir cultivation and us«*. Thus anum^ tlie 
inimmis. Heno iht* Thunder, who rides throu^^h the heavens 
on thr rloutls. who sjilils the ffin»st-tn»es with the thunder- 
lM»li-stom*s In* hurls at his tMi(*mii*s. who gathers the chuids 
ami pours out tht* warm niins. was fitly cliosen as ]Mitron of 
huslijindry. invoked at MM»d-time and liarvest, ami calletl 
i Grandfather hy his chiMren the Imlians.^ It is intert*stin^ 
to notice a^ain on the southt^ni continent the workin;^ out 
of this idt*a in the Tu]>an of Iira/ilian triU*s: Thunder and 
Liuditniii'^', it is n^ctirde*!, tlu*y call Tupan. consider inj» 
thi'iuM'hes to owi* to him their h<H*s and tlit* {irotitahle 
an of tillai;i'. anil therefore ackno^h^du'in^ him as a deity.** 

> llfrr<T.i. * III* 11^4 (*ri'i(lt'iiUW \^\ i. :i, ^t ; J. il. Mulirr, * Anicr- 

iii.i ■ |.|i i::.. -.'ji. 

Tuiij- 1. * r.-Iuit ,|.i." |.. 171. 
l^nf III Aiiil r^-ltinli, 'l*iMi.'|i. t»»0. 
• KiM-;«.*iMi-iii;li. 'Mtur.i.' vul v. |.. Kl* 
' «'»*ti.ii. • Kiiiii. M_\t!i.' Ji. K*. 
' W.l.krr, Maj.ili iM.iiirl.' V..1. i. |. :«71. 
■ ()\mI. Ki'.t. II I4l». 
" iNiolitili. '*|iiii,!M/ \iil i. |i. 'J»U. • MiirK«n, ' Irfiuois/ ji. 158. 

'• III- I-I.I. • No VII- Oilii-.' \Y. '* : W4it/, viil. ill. |». 117. Hnitt i\». 15'-», 

1-:. . J. M. Millrr. |.. ill. A.-. 
II. X 
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Among the Guarani race, Tamoi the Ancient of Heaven 
had no less riglitful claim, in his character of heaven-gocl, 
to be venerated as the divine teacher of agriculture to his 
people.^ In Mexico, Centeotl the Grain-goddess received 
homage and offerings at her two great festivals, and took 
care of the growth and keeping of the com.* In Polynesia, 
we hear in the Society Islands of Ofanu the god of hus- 
bandry, in the Tonga Islands of Alo Alo the fanner, god of 
wind and weather, bearing office as god of harvest, and 
receiving his offering of yams when he had ripened them.* 
A picturesque figure from barbaric Asia is Pheebee Yau, the 
Ceres of the Karens, who sits on a stump and watches the 
grovring and ripening com, to fill the granaries of the frugal 
and industrious/ The Khonds worship at the same shrine, 
a stone or tree near the village, both Burbi Pennu the god- 
dess of new vegetation, and Pidzu Pennu the rain-god.* 
Among Firms and Esths it is the Earth-mother who appro- 
priately undertakes the task of bringing forth the fruits.* 
And so among the Greeks it is the same being, Demctor the 
Earth-mother, who performs this function, while the Roman 
Ceres who is confused with her is ratlier, as in Mexico, a 
goddess of grain and fniit.^ 

Tlie War-god is another l)cing wanted among the lower 
races, and formed or adapted accordingly. Areskove the 
Iroquois War-god seems to be himself the great celestial 
deity; for his pleasant food they slaughtered liuman victims, 
that he might give them victory over their enemies; as a 
pleasant sight for him they tortured the war-captives ; <»n 
him the war-chief called in solemn council, and the warriors, 
shouting his name, rushed into the battle he was surveying 

* I)'OH»ipiy, * I/Hoiiime Anu'ricaiii,* vol. ii. i». 319. 
■ Clavigero, 'Mesnico,* vol. ii. pp. 16, 68, 75. 

» ElliB, *rolyii. Res.' vol. i. \k 333. Mariner, 'Tonga Ih.' vol. ii. p. 115. 

* CroHs, in Mourn. Amer. Oriental Soc.' vol. iv. p. 316; Mason, p. 215. 

* Mai-|»lMT«^on, 'hKlia,' p|». 91, 355. 
" Ciwlnn, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 89. 

' Welcker, *(Jriech. G««tterl.' vol. ii. p. 167. Cox, *MytIi.»logy ui Ary.iii 
Nations' vol. ii. {l 308. 
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fniin on lii^h. ('anadiaii Indians 1»eforc the li^ht would 

lonk toward the sun, or aiUhvssed the (IrtMit Spirit as j^od of 

war; Floridan hulians i»raye<l to the Sun U'fon» their wars.* 

Araueanians of Chili entreatetl Pillan th(» Thunder-^»<Ml 

that he would seatter their enemies, ami thanked him 

amitlst their euj»s after a vict(»ry.= The very name of Mexi4M> 

se^'ms diM'ivetl fn»m Mexitli, the national War-gcnl, iden- 

liral or identified with the hideous ^ory lIuitzilojuK-htli. 

Xol to attemjit a general solution of the eni^^matic nature 

of this inextrieahh* e<»m]Hmnd jwirtheno^enetic deity, we 

may notiee th«> asstM-iation of his |)rinci]ial festival with 

the winter-solstiee, wIhmi his j»astt' idol was shot through 

with an arrow, and lH>in^ thus kiUnl, was <livided into 

morsels and eaten, wlien^fore the e<»remony was enlltHl 

the tiMMjualo <»r 't^od-eatini^.* This and other details leuil 

to show Huit/ilt»|MK*htli as originally a nature-deity, > 

whose lif«» and d<*ath were eonneeted with the year's, / 

whih* his functions uf War-^od may 1n» f>f later addition.-* / 

l*<ilyin*>i;i is a i-e^^itin when* quite an 4iss<»rtment <»f war- 

I^'ihIs may W rolh^cteil. Sueh. to take hut one exanqde, 

was Tiiiri. war-^'od t»f Kin^j Kamehameha of the Sandwich 

Islands. whoM* liidtMuis ima«4«*, eovereil with re<l feathers, 

shark-ttMitlhsl, m(»th«*r-of-|H»arI-eye(l, with helmet-crest of 

human hair, was carried into Imttle hy his si)ecial priest, 

distnrtiii;; his own fare into hiihMuis ^rins, and uttering 

Icrrilif yd Is whirh were consilient 1 to proceed from tlie 

^'nd* Two examples from Asia may sh«iw what dit1en*nt 

ori;^'in;il coiirfptiniis may starve ti» sha|H* such deities as 

ilii'si- upmi. The KliontI War-iToii. wln> entenHl into all 

wrap! 'lis. sn that fnun instrum<*nts of jHNU-t* lln»y l«e<HnM» 

wiMp.!!!-* of war. win I '.^avi' t»i|.j«» lo the axe and jM»inl 

!•> ific airow. is tin* \rry |MTs<»nitie<| >piril of iriltal war. 

.1. «;. M..;;.: aih.i i'ir.'.||. 111. j;i. -j;!, :.9i. A.-. 

I» I llll-'t!. I. ' .\'.l|H.I,.^.• Vi.l. 11. |.. IH). 

y \\\\■^^\^\ * Mr^Hii-.i.' \..:. 11. |.j.. 17, •*!, 
* Kill-.. 'rLUn. Kr*.' »1. 1. p. ;«'-•»»: viit. iv. p. 15«i. .St** alio Maiihtr, 
•T-'i.^;* K* v.-i. u. |.. U'J; Wiliuina, * Fyi,' ToL i. |«. 210. 
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his token is the relic of iron and the iron weapons buried 
in his sacred grove which stands near each group of 
hamlets, and his name is Loha Pennu or Iron-god.* The 
Chinese War-god, Kuang Ta, on the other hand, is an 
ancient military ghost ; he was a distinguished officer, as 
well as a * faithful and honest courtier,' who tlourislied 
during the wars of the Han dynasty, and emperors since 
then have delighted to honour him by adding to his usual 
title more and more honorary distinctions.^ Looking at 
these selections from the army of War-gods of the different 
regions of the world, we may well leave their classic 
analogues, Ares and Mars, as beings whose warlike function 
we recognise, but not so easily their original nature.' 

It would be easy, going through the religious systems of 
Polynesia and Mexico, Greece and Some, India and China, 
^to give the names and offices of a long list of divinities, 
patrons of hunting and fishing, carpentering and weaving, 
^lind so forth. But studying here rather the continuity of 
polytheistic ideas than the analysis of polytheistic divinities, 
it is needless to proceed farther in the comparison of these 
deities of special function, as recognized to some extent in 
the lower civilization, before their elaborate development 
became one of the great features of the higher. 

The great polytheistic deities we have been examining, 
concerned as they are with the earthly course of nature and 
human life, are gods of the living. But even in savage 
levels man began to feel an intellectual need of a (lod of the 
Dead, to reign over the souls of men in the next life, and 
this necessity has l>een supplied in various ways. Of thr 
deities set up as lords of Deadman's Land, snmo are lK*in;^s 
wh<»se original meaning is obscure. Some are distinctly 
nature-deities appointed to this oliice, oft4Mi for hntal reas*»ns, 
as hapiKjning to Ix^long to the regi<»ns where the <lea<l take 

> .Mac|>hri-si»ii, * India/ pii. 90, 300. 
- Dmilittle, *Cliinew;,' voL i. |». 267. 

■* Welckcr, '(jriech. G..tUrl.' vol. i. i». 413. (Jox, * Myth, t.l Aiyaii N./ 
vul. ii. i»|». 264, 'ilU 
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Up ttieir abode. Sonic, a^ain, are as distinctly the deified 
souls (»f men. The two first classes may be briefly instanced 
to;{«»lher in America, where the li^ht-side and shadow-side 
(as Dr. J. (i. Miiller well wills them) of the conception of a 
future lift* are broadly contrasted in the definitions of the 
I/ird <»f the Dead. Amon^ the Northern Indians this may 
lie TartMiyawa^on the Heaven-(iod, identified with the (Jreat 
Spirit, who nH'iMves ^kmI warriors in his happy huntin«;- 
Lrroiinds. or his ^raudmothrr, the D(Nith-}.roddess Atahentsie.^ 
In lira/il, tlio Under-world-^<M|, who ]>hu*es punl warriors 
and sor(M»rers in Paratlise, contrasts witli Ayjnian the evil 
d«*ity who takes lia.H«» ami cowanlly Tupi souls,- much as 
tlio Mexican Tlaloc, Water-^iwl and Ii»nl of the earthly 
paradise, contrasts with Micllanteuctli, ruler of the dismal 
d«Mid-Iand in the shades Udow.' In Teru there has l»ecn 
pLiced on ro<'onl a Udief that the de])art«^l s])irits wont to 
Ik» with the Oeator and Teat^her «)f the World — * Brin^ us 
t<M» near to thee . . . that we may Ihj f*»rlunate, liein^ near 
to ihce. () Uira-c«>cha!' Then* an» alsii statements as to 
an umltT-world of sha<les. the land of the deni«m Ruiwiy.* 
Acrounts of this cLlss must often lie susjiected of ^rivin^; 
ideas mis-stated under Euro]>ean influence, or iu*tually 
adopted from Kuro|icans. but then* is in some a bNik of 
untourheil genuineness. Tims in I'tdyncsia, the idea of a 
Drvil Uirn»weil fn»m ctdonists or missionaries may Ik» sus- 
j rti«»d in surh a li^nin* its tht» evil deity Win». ihirf of 
Ki*i.:iia, tin* New Zt^alander's western w«irM of de]MirtiMl 
>i)iils. Iiut fi'w (-i»nceptions of dtMty an* inon* «piaintly 
iiri^inal ih.in that of tin* Sant(»an «leilv Saveasiuleo. al once 



» .1. i;. M.ll.r. • Am.r. TrH.* pp. 137, ftr., '27:. 'Jm;, kv., 500, kr. Hce 
S|'Ti»i!. I'. *Jl:i All!-*', «iti-«l ftiiti'. |i. *.'■. rijay h»r Mpiit'uii iM-t "iily tli« 
U';.l I •■!••>%, liiit I»i.ith ) iT^ 111 it'll •{ .t5i n l->iifU-«9 ^ryliraril «1pi «aii«Jciii At 

Dl/l.t »t(.lllll^ Uiru\ •ii.IiIm am*)*. 

■ I..r>. •Hr.rtil,' p. 234. 
('lA\iK'<-n'. vol. ii. pp. II, 17: ItnMriir. ' Mriii|u«».* rui. hi. p. \9b, 

* KitrH jiD.i Li«4 ..t Yiii-A-s* tr. aim! fl. Iiy (*. K. Markhain, pp. 3'J, 48 
(prayn tcntii M8. i^»iiiniiiuu'«tinii by C. K. M.l ; GftrriU%i H«* U Vrfr», lid. ii. 
0. -J.': : Itriiitoii, '.Mythi«if Nrw World.' f. 261. 
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ruler of destinies of war and other affairs of men and 
chief of the subterranean Bulotu, with the human upper 
half of his body reclining in his great house in company 
with the spirits of departed chiefs, while his tail or extremity 
stretches far away into the sea, in the shape of an eel or 
serpent. Under a name corresponding dialectically (Siuleo 
= Hikuleo), this composite being reappears in the kindred 
myths of the neighbouring group, the Tonga Islands. The 
Tongan Hikuleo has his home in the spirit-land of Bulotu, 
here conceived as out in the far western sea. Here we are 
told the use of his tail His body goes away on journeys, 
but his tail remains watching in Bulotu, and thus he is 
aware of what goes on in more places than one. Hikuleo 
used to carry off the first-born sons of Tongan chiefs, to 
people his island of the blest, and he so thinned the ranks 
of the living that at last the other gods were moved to 
compassion. Tangaloa and Maui seized Hikuleo, passed a 
strong chain round him, and fastened one end to heaven 
and the other to earth. Another god of the dead, of well- 
marked native type, is the Earotongan Tiki, an ancestral 
deity as in New Zealand, to whose long house, a place 
of unceasing joys, the dead are to find their way.^ Among 
Turanian tribes, there are Samoyeds who believe in a deity 
called * A,* dwelling in impenetrable darkness, sending disease 
and death to men and reindeer, and ruling over a crowd of 
spirits which are manes of the dead. Tatars tell of the 
nine Irle-Chans, who in their gloomy subterranean kingdom 
not only rule over souls of the dead, but have at their com- 
mand a multitude of ministering spirits, visible and invisible. 
In the gloomy under-world of the Finns reigns Mana or 
Tuoni, a being whose nature is worked out by personifica- 
tion from the dismal dead-land or death itself.^ Much the 

* Tunier, 'Polynesia,' p. 237; Farmer, * Tonga,* p. 126. Yate, 'New 
Zealand,' p. 140; J. Williams, 'Missionary Enterprise,' p. 145. See 
Schirren, ' Wandeniagen der Neusceldnder,' p. 89 ; Williams, * Fiji,* vol. i. 
p. 246. 

a Castren, 'Finn. Myth.* pp. 128, 147, 165; Waitz, vol. ii. j.. 171 
(Africa). 
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8aiue may l)0 said of the Greek Aiden, IladcH, and tlie 
ScaiKliiiavian Hel, whose naiiies, {)orha]>H not ho much hy 

confusion as with a sense of their latent si^ificance, have 
U^C(>me iilentiiied in language with the doleful alxMles over 
which a i)ersonifyinj{ fancy set them to preside.* As ap- 
propriately, though workin}^ out a dillerent idea, the ancient 
E>ryi»tianH conceived their gn»at solar deity U^ rule in tlie 
rt*^ions (»f his west4»ni under-world — Osiris is liord of the 
Dead in Ainenti.- 

In tlio world's assembly of great gmls, an imiK)rtant ]>laee 
must lie tilled u]» hy the manes-worship|)er in logical 
devrlo)»ment of his s])ecial system. Tlie the<»ry of family 
manes, carrietl liack t^i trilial gods. leads to the recognition 
<»f suiK'rinr deities n( the nature of Divine Ancestor (»r First 
Man, and it is of etiurse reiisnnaMe that such a lH.*ing. if 

• recognized, should s<imetimes fill the place of lord of the 
«lead, whost* ancestral chief he is. There is an anecdote 
among the Mandans told by Prina* Maximilian von Wied, 
wliich bringH int*» view con(*t*]>tions lying in the <leejiest 
reresst»s nf savage religion, the idea of the divine first 
aii(v.stor. the mythic connexion <if the sun's death and 
descent into the under-world, with the like fatv of man and 
the nature of the spiritual intercourse lietween mans own 
soul and his dt^ity. The First Man, it is said, ]»romise<l 
the Mandans to U* their heliier in time of uchhI, and then 
de]»art(H| into the Wt^t. It came to pass that the Mamlans 
wi»re attackisl by foi»s. One Mandan would MMid a bird to 
the great ancestor to ask for help, but no bird could tly so 
far. Another thought a bwik would reach him. but the hills 
walled him in. Then said a third, tliought must U» the 
safest way to reach the First Man. He wrapiK*iI himself in 
Ills bun'alo-ro1x\ fell down, and siKike, *I think — I have 
thought — I ci»me liai-k.' Tliri»wing off the fur, he wu 
l»atheil in sweat. The divine hel|ier he had called on in his 

> Wilokii, *<;riiih. 4;<ittrrl.' v.il. i. |>. S<.'5 : K<«cher, •.%. ' lla«ic«.' 
(;riiiiiii. Mk-utiMh. Myth.' p. 'JH8. 

- I»ru|^-li, ' KfliK**'" <lvr Altrn Ai-f;)'|>ti'r ' ; ' ik^jk of tK-«fl.' 
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distress appeared.^ There is instructive variety in the ways 
in which the lower American races work out the conception 
of the divine forefather. The Mingo tribes revere and 
make offerings to the First Man, he who was saved at the 
great deluge, as a powerful deity under the Master of Life, 
or even as identified with him; some Mississippi Indians 
said that the First Man ascended into heaven, and thunders 
there; among the Dog-ribs, he was creator of sun and 
moon ; ^ Tamoi, the grandfather and ancient of heaven of 
the Guaranis, was their first ancestor, who dwelt among 
them and taught them to till the soil, and rose to heaven in 
the east, promising to succour tliem on earth, and at death 
to carry them from the sacred tree into a new life where 
they should all meet again, and have much hunting.^ 

Polynesia, again, has thoroughly worked the theory of 
divine ancestors into the native system of multiform and 
blending nature-deities. Men are sprung from the divine 
Maui, whom Europeans have therefore called the * Adam 
of New Zealand/ or from the Barotongan Tiki, who seems 
his equivalent (Mauitiki), and who again is the Tii of 
the Society Islands; it is, however, the son of Tii wlio 
precisely represents a Polynesian Adam, for his name ia 
Taata, i.e., Man, and he is the ancestor of the human race. 
There is pcrliaps also reason to i<lentify Maui and the Fii-st 
Man with Akea, first King of Hawaii, who at his eartlily 
death descended to rule over his dark subterranean kingdom, 
where his subjects are the dead who recline under the 
spreading kou-trees, and drink of the infernal rivei-s, an<l 
feed on lizanls an<l butterflies.* In the mytholD^^y of Kam- 
chatka, the relation lx?tween the Creator and the First Man 
is one not of identity but of parentage. Among the s(»ns of 

* l*r. Max V. Wic<l, * X. AiiMiika,' vol. ii. p. 157. 

*■* J. <;. Mulh-r, 'AiiHT. Um'l.'iii.. 138. &c., -^28, li55. Catliii, *N. A. Iii«l.* 
vol. i. pp. 15i», 177; Tr. Max v. Wiwl, vol. ii. pp. 140, kc. Conipart- Sproal, 
•Sava^o Lift-,' p. 179 ((^uiwteaht the Great Spirit in also First Man). 

' IVOrbigiiy, ' L'lloiiinie AiiiLTicain,' vol. ii. p. 319. 

* SohirrcTi, * Wan«lorsn>?iii drr Ntusctlaiicicr,' p. r,4, &<-., 8S, &c. Ellin, 
•Pnlyn. K<-8.' vol. i. p. Ill, vol. iv. pp. 146, 3ti6. 
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Kutka the Creator is Haetsh the First Man, who dwelt on 
earth, and dic^l. and descended into Hades to be chief of 
the under-world ; there he receives the dead and new-risen 
Kaiuchadals, to continue a life like that of earth in his 
pleasant subterranean land wliere niildness and plenty pre- 
vail, as they did in the regions alxjve in the old days when 
the Creator was still on earth.' Among all the lower races 
who have reasoned out this divine ancestor, none excel 
tlios4» consistent luanes- worship! Ksrs, ^'*® Zulus. Their 
worship of the manes of the dead has not only made the 
clan-ancestorH of a few generations l>ack into tribal deities 
(riikuhinkulu), but bey(»nd these, too far oil' and too little 
known for actual worship, yet recognized as the original 
nice-deity and identitietl with the Creator, stan<ls the First 
Man, he who * broke otr in the U^ginning,' the Old-Old- 
One, the great Unkulunkulu. While the Zulu's most 
intensi* ndigious emotions are turneil to the ghosts of the 
jieparltHl. while he sacrifice's his Udoveil oxen an<l prays 
with agnnising entreaty to his grandfather, and carriers his 
triluil worsliip Uu'k to thost* anc^'stral deities wliose praise- 
gi\ ing names an* still nMueml»ere*l. the First Man is U»yonil 
the rearh of surh rites. 'At lirst we saw that we were 
made by rukuluukulu. Kut wlien we were ill we <lid not 
wiirsliip him. nor ask anything of him. We worshi]»|HHi 
iIm»m» wlmm we Imd seen witli our eyes, their death and 

their life among us Unkulunkulu liad no longer a 

si»ii who CDuld wnrship him; tliere was no going W-k to 
I lie !n\:inning. fnr |)e«iple increasetl, and were scattered 
a1>ri>ad. and each house had its own connivtions; there 
WHS im line who said. ** For my j^art I am of the house of 
rnkuhinkulu."' Nay more, the Zulus wlm would not dare 
til Ht1Vi>nt an *idhIo/i/ a comm«»n gho^t. that might lie 
an.:ry and kill them, have c^mie t4» make o|H*n mock of the 
name (if tlie i^reat first an(*est4ir. When the gniwn-up 
]KHipl(» wish to talk privately or eat something by them- 
^el^f*s. it is the rty^dar tiling to send the children out to 

* Strlbr, * KuntKhAtka,' p. 271. 
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call at the tap of their vuieea fur Unkulunkulu. ' Tim 
name of Unkulunkulu baa no respect paid to it among black 
men; for his house no longer exists. It is now like 
the name of a very old crone, wlio has no power to do 
even a little thing for herself, but sita continually where die 
sat in the morning till the sun seti. And the childroii 
make sport of lier, for she cannot catch theru and Aug thern 
but only talk with her mouth. Just m is the name o( Vn^ 
kulunkulu when all the children are told to go and call hi. 
He IB now a meana of making sport of children,^ 

In A^injreligion, the divinities just desi^ribed give ia« 
analogues for the Hindu Yama, throughout his thrMfold 
natm-e sb First Man, as solar Crod of Hades, as Judge of th€ 
Dead Professor Max Miiller thus sugg^ta his orig 
which may indeed be inferred from bis being oftlkd thoj 
child of Vivasvati himself the Sun: "The sun, oonoeh 
as setting or dying every day. was the first Vfha 
trodden tlie path of life from East to West — the 
mortal^^ — the first to show ns the way when our course ifl 
run» and our sim sets in the far West. Thither the faibera 
followed Yam a; there they sit with him rejoicing, mud 
thither we too shall go when his meiaeogers (day and nighi 
have found us out. .... Yama is said to have crosaed 
rapid waters^ to have shown the way to many, to hav© fiistV 
known the path on which our fathers crossed over/ It. b 
a perfectly consistent mytli*formation, that the solar YAtna 
should become the first of mortals who died and discover 
the way to the other world, who guides other men thiUiei! 
and a^emblea them in a home which is secured to them foi 
ever. As representative of deaths Yama had even in earb 
Aryan times his aspects of terror, and in later Indian thii 
logy be l)ocom6s not only the Lord but the awful Judge ol 
the Dead» whorn simie modern Hindus are saiil to wonhi] 
alone of all the gods, alleging that their future state is 
be determined only by Yama, and tliat they have noihit 
therefore to hojie or fear from any beaide him. In tl 
* OiUftiraj, *R«)iglfiii of Aniuutn,' |i|k I-IOI. 
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(lays, Hindu and I'arsi in HouilMiy are leaniing from 
scholars in Eun>po the ancient connexiitn of their long 
antagonistic faiths, and tiave to hear that Yania son of 
Visavat sitting on his awful judgment-seat of the dead, to 
rewanl the g<xMl and punish tlie wicked witli hideous 
tortures, and Yima son of Vivanhdo who in j>rinueval days 
reigned over liis lia])|>y deathless kingdom of gtRKl Zarathu- 
slrian men, are hut two figures develoi»e<l in the amrse of 
ages out <»f one and the same Aryan nature-myth.' Within 
tlie limits of Jewisli, Christian, and Moslem theology, the 
First Man wantdy occupies more than a place of ])re- 
c(*<l(MK'(* among the human race in Hades or in Heaven, not 
the high otiioe of lionl of the Dead Yet that ti^ndency to 
deify an ideal ancestor, which we (»1werve to act so stn>ngiy 
on lower nu^es. ha.s taken efftH^t also hen*. The Ilahhinical . 
Adam is a gigantic Unng reacliing from earth to heaven, for 
the detiniticm of whose stature Kahhi Eliezer cites Deute- 
ronomy iv. 32, *Cffod made man (Adant) u]K>n the earth, 
and from one end at heaven to the other.'- It is one of 
the familiar epis4MU>s of the Koran, liow the angids were 
hidden to Iniw d(»wn liefore Adam, the regent of Allah upon 
eartli. and how Ehlis (DialM»lus) swelling with ]»ride, refuseii 
the act of adoration.' Among the Gnostic sect of the 
Valentinians, Adam the primal man in whom the Deity 
liad revealfil himself, st^xid as earthly representative of the 
Demiurge, and was even counteii among the ifions.* 

Tli(» figures of the great deities of Polytheism, thus 
tnu-iMJ in (outline acci>rding to tlie determining idea on 
wltirh each is Hha|ie<l, seem to show that conc<*]iti(»ns 
ori;^inating under rude and ]irimitive conditions of human 
tlhiught an«I pa.^*«iiig thence into tlie range of liigher culture, 

' * KiK Vi«l.i/ X. ■ Athiirva VnU.' xviii. Max MulW, ' liKturn,' I'nd Her. 
p. M I. Mini, ' Vania,* Ar., in * J.mru. A«. Soc. N. 8.' vol. i. IS«5. Ki»th in 
* /i«-lir. [W-iitM'h. MorKrnl. Ci.' w*A. iv. p. 4'Jrt. WAtil/Himitiua/ tuI ii. |i. 60. 
Avr^t.1 : ' Vtij.|i<U(|/ li. iVtrt, 'Oriioo*** Ii«li>-Kuni|i.' |«rt ii. \*, 61\, 

* KiHriiinrn^rr, )«rt i. )•. 3(U. 
' Kuian, II. 'J*^. vii. 10, ftr. 

* Nrauder, * liiit ofChr.' nil ii. |.|i. 81, 109, 174. 
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may suiler in the course of ages the most various fates, to 
be expanded, elaborated, transformed, or abandoned. Yet 
the philosophy of modem ages still to a remarkable degree 
follows the primitive courses of savage thought, even as the 
highways of our land so often follow the unchanging tracks 
of barbaric roads. Let us endeavour timidly and circum- 
spectly to trace onward from savage times the courses of 
vast and pregnant generalization whicli tend towards the 
two greatest of the world's schemes of religious doctrine, 
the systems of Dualism and Monotheism. 

Rudimentary forms of Dualism, the antagonism of a Good 
and Evil Deity, are well known among the lower races of 
mankind. The investigation of these savage and barbaric 
doctrines, however, is a task demanding peculiar caution. 
The Europeans in contact with these rude tribes since their 
discovery, themselves for the most part holding strongly 
dualistic forms of Christianity, to the extent of practically 
subjecting the world to the contending influences of armies 
of good and evil spirits under the antagonistic control of 
God and Devil, were liable on the one hand to mistake 
and exaggerate savage ideas in this direction, so that their 
records of native religion can only be accepted with res<»rve, 
while on the other hand there is no doubt that dualistic 
ideas liave been largely introduced and (leveloi>ed auion^ the 
savages themselves, under this same EuroiKjan influence. 
For instance, among the natives of Australia, we hear of 
the great deity Nambajandi who dwells in liis heavenly 
para<lise, where the happy shades of black men feast and 
dance and sing for evermore; over against him stands the 
great evil being Warrugura, who dwells in the netherniost 
regions, who causes the great calamities which In^fall man- 
kind, an<l whom the natives represent with h(»rns and tail, 
although no horned beast is indigenous in the land.* There 
may Ihj more or less native sulwtratnm in all this, but the 
hints borrowed from |)opular Christian ideas are unniistake- 

« OMticia in 'Tr. Kth. Soc.* toI. iii. p. T2S. See also Eyre, v«.l. ii. p. 35r» ; 
Laii^, 'QuffiiHlaiiil,' p. 444. 
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al)le. Thus also, aiiton^ tlic Nf)rth American Indians* the 
native religion was iu<Mlifir(i un<ler the intlucnco of ideas 
U»rrowod fn»ni the while men, and then* arose a full 
dualisiic scheme, of which Loskiel, a Moravian missitinary 
conversant es]H*cially with Al<;onquin and InMjuois trilies, 
v;iv«»s the foIJ«»win^ su^^^estivo ]iarticulars, <lat in^ from 1704. 
'Thry (tin* Indians) lirst nx.»eive<l in modern limes tlirou^h 
tho Kuro{NMns the idea of the Devil, tlie Prinw^ t»f Darkness. 
Tliey consider him as a very mighty spirit, who can only 
<lo evil, and therefore call him the Evil One. Thus 
they now ludieve in a ^reat good and a great evil spirit; 
in the om* they ascriU* all goo<l. and to the other all evil. 
AUiut thirty years ago. a remarkalde change li>ok place in 
the religious o]iininns of the Indians. Some ]>n*achers of 
their «»wn nation pretendeil to have reccive<l revelations 
from alxive. to have travelleil into heaven, and conversed 
with GihI. They gave diden^nt accounts of their jtmrney 
to he.iven. Imt all ai^'nMMl in this, tliut no one eouM arrive 
then* without gn^at danger; for tlie road runs close by 
tlie gates of htdl. There tin* Devil lies in amhusli. and 
>natrhes at rvery om» wiio is going to (ttMl. Now tliose 
whii have passeilhy tliis dangerous place unhurt, come tiwt 
to the Son of (toil. an<l from him to (roil Iiims4*lf. from 
whoui they pretend to liave receive*! a cimimandment. Ui 
in-^trurt tlie Indians in the way to heaven. Ky them 
tlie Indians were informed that heaven was the dwelling 
oi (oiij. and hell that of the Devil. Some of these 
|it<MiiH»rs had not indt*i*<I reaclu*<l the dwelling of Ci(mI, 
Ihii profesM'd to Imve approit<'lit*i| near enough to I tear the 
jtuks ill hea\t*n erow. «»r t«i se*» the smoke of the cliimneys 
Ml liea\fn, \i" . iVi- ' * 

Sui li uni*<|Ui\<i(-al piiNifs that savH;^e triU*s can adopt and 
woik into lh(* 111 it 1st of their nati\e Udiefs the Eun»|ieaii 
diNiiiiit* of the (fiNid and Evil Spirit, must induce us to 
nitiii/.e kivniy all ri-coniiHl a<'c«muts of the religion of un- 

1. kit!. Mirm-lt. 'Icr M;^^i"ii iiutrr 'It ii !ii«l. iu N>*rl-Aiiicr.* fart i. 
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culturecl tribes^ last we should mistake the confused reflexion 
of Cbmtendom for the indigeiious theology of Australia or 
Canada. It is the more needful to bring this state of things 
into tiie cleai'eBt liglit, in order that tlie religi«iii of the hiwer 
tribeH may be placed in its proper relation to the religiori 
of the higher nations. Genuine savage faithn do in fact 
bring to our view what seem to be rudimentary foniifi of 
ideaa whieh underlie dualistic theological Etchemea amotig 
higher nations. It is certain that even among rude savage 
hordes, native thought has already turneil towai^ the daep 
problem of good and eviL Their crude though earneat 
apeculation has already tried to eolve the great mjatery 
which still resists tlie efforts of moraliBts and theolqgtana 
But aa in general the animistic doctrine of the lower 
18 not yet an ethical institution, but a philosophy of 
and natiire, @o savage dualism is not yet a theory of aliatraet 
moral principles, but a theory of pleasure or pain, profit or 
loss, affecting the individual man, his family, or at the 
utmost stretch, his pajple. This narrow and rudimentary 
distinGtion l)etween good and evil was not unfairly stated by 
the s&v^e who explained that if anyixxly took away bis wife, 
that would be had, but if lie himself ttMik someone's dse, that 
would be good. Now by the savage or barbarian mind, the 
spiritual beings which by tlieir |iersonal action aoeount for 
tlie events of life and the operations of nature, ore apt to 
be r^arded as kimlly or hostile, sometimes or always, like 
the human Ixrings on whose iyim they are so obWoualj 
moilelled. In such a case, we may well judge by the safe 
analqgy of discmlKxlied human souisi and it appears lliat 
bfaeee are habitually regarded as sometimes friends and 
sometimes foes of the living* Nothing oould be more ooa- 
clusive in this respect than an aoeount of the thre^o days* 
battle between two factions of Zulu ghosts for the life of 
a man and wile whom the one sfiiritiml [mrty ilesiied lo 
defstn>y and the other to Ra%*e; the <Ief ending spirits pni- 
%Hilcd, dug up tlie liewitched cbanu-lhagB which had beeo 
hnrkMl to cause sympivthetic disease, and tlvrng these objoc4a 
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into the luiiLst of the aHneinhly of the people watching in 
HihMice. juKt aA the H])iritH now Hin^ real flowers at a table- 
rappiii;; Hi'anec.* For HpiritB less (•h)Hely liclon^ing to the 
(letinition of ghoHts, may l)e taken KochefortH reniarlcH in the 
1 7th contiiry aH to the two sorts of HpiritM, goo<i and bad, 
rwognizeil l»y the ruriUi of the Went Indies. This writer 
declares that their good spirits or divinities arc in fact bo 
many demons who seihice them and keep them enchained 
in their damnable servitude; but nevertheless, he Bays, 
the iHM)ple themselves do distinguish them from their evil 
spirits.'- Nor can we pronounce tluH distinction of tiieirs 
unreasonable, leaniing from other authorities that it waa 
the oflice of simie of these spirits to att<>nd men as familiar 
genii, and (»f otiiers to inflict diseases. After tiie numerous 
details which have incidentally lieen cite<l in the ])resent 
v«»lumes. it will lie n«»tlli»Hs to offer farther jinnif that 
spiritual U'ings an» really ronci»ive<l by savagi*8 and Itarlia- 
riaiis lis rangrd in antagonistic ranks as g«NNl and evil, i.e., 
frifiHlly and hostile to theniMdves. The interesting enquiry 
nn wliirh ii is here desirable to «-oll»»et evidenc^e, is this: 
liiiw far an* the doctrines of tin* higher nations antici|)ateil 
in principle anumg the lower triU's, in tiie assignment of 
the cnndiirt of tiie univerM* to two miglity iiostile lieings, in 
wJHMii tlu» nmtending jMiwen* of gmKl and evil an* i»enM^ni- 
tltHl, the (iinnI Deity ami the Kvil Deity, each the liead 
and ruler of a spiritual host like-minde*! i Tlie true answer 
sttMiis to lie tliat savage Itelief dis]days to us the primitive 
('<ini i^ptiiins wliicli, wiien develo]K.*d in systematic fonn and 
attaclu'il to t'tliiial meaning, take tlieir place in religioiw 
systems of wiiieli tlie Zoritastriiui is the tyjie. 

First, wlien in district after district two Bjiecial deities 
witli s|i«N'ial native names are contrasted! in native religion 
as tlie (mhmI an<l Kvil l>eity. it u< in some cases easier to 
explain tliest* lieini^s as native at h*a.Ht in origin, tiian to 
suppose* tiiat fon*ign inten'ours4> sliould have exertetl the 

' 1'ill.iwiy. * Kri. '•( Aiii:i/ii]ti,' p. MS. 
Kx h. l-'rt, * lln Aiitilli-^/ |>. 41il. S.^ J. il. Mullrr, f*. 207. 
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consistent and far-reaching influence needed to introduce 
them. Second, when the deities in question are actually 
polytheistic gods, such as Sun, Moon, Heaven, Earth, con- 
sidered as of good or evil, i.e., favourable or unfavourable 
aspect, this looks like native development, not innovation 
derived from a foreign religion ignoring such divinities. 
Third, when it is held that the Good Deity is remote and 
otiose, but the Evil Deity present and active, and worship 
is therefore directed especially to the propitiation of the 
hostile principle, we have here a conception which appears 
native in the lower culture, rather than derived from the 
higher culture to which it is unfamiliar and even hateful 
Now Dualism, as prevailing among the lower races, will be 
seen in a considerable degree to assert its originality by 
satisfying one or more of these conditions. 

There have been recorded among the Indians of North 
America a group of mythic beliefs, wliich display the funda- 
mental idea of dualism in the very act of germinating in 
savage religion. Yet the examination of these myths leads 
us first to destructive criticism of a picturesque but not 
ancient member of the series. An ethnologist, asked to 
point out the most striking savage dualistic legend of the 
world, would be likely to name the celebrated Iro4iuois myth 
of the Twin Brethren. The current version of this legend 
is that set down in 1825 by the Christian chief of the Tus- 
caroras, David Cusick, as the belief of his people. Among 
the ancients, he relates, there were two worlds, the lower 
world in darkness and possessed by monsters, the ui>jk.t 
world inhabite<l by mankind. A woman near her travail 
sank from this upi)er region to the dark world U»low. She 
alighteil on a Tortoise, prepared to receive her with a littlr 
earth on his ])ack, which Tortoise Ijecauie an island. The 
celestial mother bore twin sons into the dark worKl, an«l 
died. The tortoise increa.sed to a great island, and the 
twins grew up. One was of gentle disposition, and was 
CAlletl Eni^orio, the Good Mind, the other was of insolent 
cliaracUT, and was named Eni^onhahetgea, the Bad Mind 
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The <i(»r>(l MiiuK imt cMint4?nte<i to remain in darkneHs, 
wisheil to en»ale a ^rcat li^lit; the Had Mimi desired that 
the worlii HhouM remain in its natural Ktate. The (rood 
Mind t<M>k hi.s dead niuther*H head and maiie it the Hun« and 
of a remnant of her ImmIv he marie the moon. These were 
til f^ive li^ht to the day and to the ni^ht. AI»o he ereat^l 
many simiIh of li^ht, now stars: these wen' t«» rej;ulate the 
days, nights, seasons, years. When* the li|^lit came upon 
tlie ilark world, the monsters were dis|deascd, and hid 
thtMiiselves in tlie ilepths, lest man should find them. The 
(tmul Mind continued the cn»Alion, formed many creeks and 
rivers on the (Sreat Island, cn*ate«l small and >;reat beasts 
lo inhabit the forests, and tishi^s to inhaliit the waters. 
Wlien he had made tlie univers<*, he d(mlit«Ml cond^min^ 
U'in^rs to iioss(*ss the (treat Island. He foriiuHl two images 
iif tht« dust of the ground in his own likcnens. male and 
femah*. and hy hn*atiiin^ into their nostrils ^ave thorn 
living souls, and nameil them Ka-^wedH»we. that is * n>al 
|M*ii|ile:' and he ^av«* tlie (Sreat Island all tin* animals 
of pimt* for their maintenanci* : in* a]i|Miint4Nl tiiunder 
to water the earth by fris|uent rains; the island Un^ame 
fruitful, and vegetation atfordeil to the animals sulisisteiuv. 
Tlit* r»a«l Mind went throu^iiout the island and made hi^h 
mountains and wat«Tfalls and ^reat st4*eps. and en*ateil ivp- 
tilfs injurious to mankin<i : but the (iinnI Mind restoreil 
thf island to its fiunier condition. The Had Min«l made 
two (lay images in tin* form of man. but whih* he was ^ivin^ 
them e\ist«*n('i» they liecame a|ies ; and so on. The (mmnI 
Mind Hcromplisheil the works of creation, notwithstanding 
thi> imaL:inations of the liad Mind wen> continually evil; 
thiK he attempt«*il to endoM* all tin* animals nf ^ninn* in the 
earth away from luankiutl. but h\^ brother s«*t th«*m fret*. 
and tiacrs of thtMii were mailc on the PK-ks n«Nir the cave 
\\hir«» tlicy wiMi" sliiii in. At hL«*l tin* bn'thri*n tame lo 
siiii^dc niiiil«at for the mastery of the universe. The (mmmI 
Mini t'.il>rly iH'r-^ua'lfd tlic liail Miml that \\hi|>|>in;; with 
t1aj< Willi III de>iroy his own life, but he himself used the 

II. — V 
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deer-horns, the instrument of death. After a two days 
fight, the Good Mind slew his brother and crushed him in 
the earth ; and the last words of the Bad Mind were tliat 
he would have equal power over men's souls after death ; 
then he sank down to eternal doom and became the Evil 
Spirit. The Good Mind visited the people, and then retired 
from the earth.^ 

This is a graphic tale. Its version of the cosmic myth 
of the World-Tortoise, and its apparent philosophical myth 
of fossil footprints, have much mythological interest. But 
its Biblical copying extends to the very phraseology, and 
only partial genuineness can be allowed to its main theme. 
Dr. Brinton has shown from early American writers how 
much dualistic fancy has sprung up since the times of first 
intercourse between natives and white men. When this 
legend is compared with the earlier version given by Father 
Brebeuf, missionary to the Hurons in 1636, we find its 
whole complexion altered; the moral dualism vanishes; 
the names of Good and Bad Mind do not appear ; it is the 
story of loskeha the White One, with his brother Tawiscara 
the Dark One, and we at once perceive that Christian in- 
fluence in the course of two centuries had given the tale a 
meaning foreign to its real intent. Yet to go back to the 
earliest sources and examine this myth of the White One 
and the Dark One, proves it to Ix? itself a perfect example rif 
the rise of primitive dualism in the savage min<l. Father 
Brebeuf's story is as follows: Aataentsic the Moon fell 
from heaven on earth, and bore two sons, Taouiscaron an<i 
louskeha, who ])eing grown up (juarrelled; judge, he say.s, 
if there Ix; not in this a touch of the death of Al^el. Tliey 
came to combat, but with very difierent weapons. louskeha 
had a stag-horn, Taouiscaron cont4.'nted himself with some 
wild-rose V)erries, persuading himself that as soon as 1k» 
should thus smite his brother, he would fall dead at liis 

* Solioolrifttt. Mmliaii TiDk'S.' jmrt t. |». 6.'i2 ; mt |»:irt i. |». .'ilrt. j-ait 
%'i. p. ItJrt ; * IrrxjuoU,' ji. 36, sec 237; Hriiiton, 'Myths of NVw WoiliJ,* 
1>. 6:{. 
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f<vt ; hut it fell out quite otherwise than he hail promiHeil 
hinisc^lf. and louskeha Mtriick him ho heavy a blow in the 
niili* that the hloo<l ^ushcil forth in Htreauis. The jioor 
wivtc'h tied, and from liiH hliKnl which fell u{>on the land 
came tin* flints which the savaj^CH Htill call Ta«»ui»cara. 
from the victims name. From this we see it to l>e true 
that the original myth of the two brothers, the White One 
and the Hark One, had no moral element. It seems mere 
Uiit lire-myth, the contest Ivlween I)ay and Xi^ht. for the 
Iluiuns knew that Ii»uskcha was tlu» Sun. even as his 
mother or grandmother Aataent.sie was the MiK»n. Yet in 
tht* contrast U*tW4M*n these* two, the Huron mind haii 
already come to the nidi men t4iry contrast of the Good and 
Kvil l)iMty. louskcha tin* Sun. it is expix»ssly said, seemeil 
til the Indians their lN*nL*fact<U' ; their kettle wiMild not 
ImiII were it in»t fi»r him ; it was he wln» h-arnt fnim the 
Tortnisi* the art nf iiiakin<; tin»; without him they wnuld 
lia\e till luck in liuntinL: ; it is he who makes the com 
tn uTow. Inuskt*ha the Sun takes care for the living; and 
all tiling's com^Tiiin^^ life, antl therefore, s«iys the mi.s- 
situiary, thi*y say h«* is ^o«m1. Iiut Aataentsic the Mimhi, 
tht* Cleat ies> f>f earth and man, makes men die and has 
chai.:i' of their dejiarled sf»uls, an<l they Hay she is evil. 
Till* Sun and Mo<in dwell t4»^etlier in their cal»in at the end 
ot the I'arth, and thither it was that the Indians made the 
iiiythii- jiiuiney of wliich various epibiNleiS have Uvn more 
than mire cited Ih'H' ; true to their resi»e<ti\c charactcr^. 
thi" Sun ri'<M'ives the travellers kimily and ?»a\eh them from 
I he harm the U-auteous but hurtful MtHin would have done 
tlicm. Another missionary of still earlier time identities 
li>uskeha witli the su|treme deity Atahocan : ' louskeha.' he 
say>. is ^immJ and ;^ive> growth and fair weather; Iiiti 
;:iaudmiitlier Kat alien t>ic is wickeil and n{hii1s.^ Thus in 
iMily lii»'jUni<, h"^end. tin* Sun and M'"»n. a*^ ^«h1 anij ;:«Ni- 

r>;t '- :i! :ii * K« i. «!• •« -I «iii(t-i >U:ih 14 Ni-u^i il<- Kiaikt,' \6^'^, |>. .(|, 16^6, 
p. '«^^ Si^-wi, * lli-'toif' liii I »iM'l.i. Vau*, I'lif., J.. |'.*u. I*. II. Mof^4b, 
* In-pttiu,' \K 1^6. .Sr« able, s\n. 1. |>|>. .i^&^» •Mil'. 
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dess of Day and Night, had already acquired the charactei 
of the great friend and enemy of man, the Good and £vi 
Deity. And as to the related cosmic legend of Day ani 
Night, contrasted in the persons of the two brothers, th 
White One and the Dark One, though this was originall; 
pure unethic nature-myth, yet it naturally took the sami 
direction among the half-Europeanized Indians of Iat« 
times, becoming a moral myth of Good and Evil. The idei 
comes to full maturity in the modem shaping of Iroqiioi; 
religion, where the good and great deity Hiiwenneyu tht 
Kuler has opposed to him a rival deity keeping the saiui 
name as in the myth, Hanegoat^eh the Evil-minded Wt 
have thus before us the profoundly interesting fact, tha 
the rude North American Indians have more than ona 
begun the same mythologic transition which in ancient Asii 
shaped the contrast of light and darkness into the contras 
of righteousness and wickedness, by following out the saint 
thouglit which still in the European mind arrays in thi 
hostile forms of Light and Darkness the contending power 
of Good and Evil. 

Judging by such evidence, at onco of the rudiinentar 
dualism springing up in savage animism, and of t!u 
tendency of this to amalgamate with similar thougii 
brought in by foreign intercourse, it is possible to ac<.-oiin 
for many systeniH of the dualistic class found in the nativ< 
religions of America. While the evidence may loa«l us t* 
agi*ee with Waitz that the North American Indian dualism 
the most distinct and universal feature of their religion, i: 
not to be altogether referred to a modern Christian origin 
yet care must be taken not to claim as the result of prim 
itive religious development wliat shows signs of bein^ 
borrowed civilized theology. The records remain of tli< 
Jesuit missionary teacliing imder which the Algoncjuiuj 
came to use their native term Manitu, that is. spirit oi 
demon, in si)euking of the Christian God and Devil as the 
good and the evil Manitu. Still later, the Great Spirit an« 
the Evil Spirit, Kitdii Manitu and Matdii Manitu, guiuet 
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H wilier place in the Iwliefs of North American triliea, who 
coiuhineil these Hil<i|)tetl Christian roncei»lion8 witii ohlor 
native U*li(*fs in jMiwerH of li;^iil and warmth and life ami 
liroiectitin, of darkness and cold and ileath and destruuliou. 
Thus the two ^voal antagonistic lieings liecame chiefs of the 
kindly and harmful spirits {M^rvadin^ the world ami stru^* 
ulin;; f«»r the mast«Ty over it. Here tiie natun^-ndit^ion of | 
tin* sava;r«» was expanded and devel<»|MMl ratiier than set on j 
f<Mit l»y the ff»reigner. Among «»ther American raees, sueh 
(omltinations of foreign and native religious ideas are easy 
to tind, though hard to analyse. In the extreme north-west» 
we may douht any native origin in the semi-Ciiristiani/.tHl 
KiNliaks detinition of Siiljem Sho:i the ei-eator of heaven 
antl eartii, to whom otierings were made U*fon) and after 
tilt* liunt. iLH contrasted with Ijak the luitl spirit ilwelling 
in th(* 4*arth. In tht* extn*me south-east may lit* found more 
oiiginality amf»ng tht* Floridan Indians two or three een- 
turies ago. fur they are saiil to have {uiid sidemn worship 
to th<* r»ad Spirit Toia who plagueil them with visions, hut 
to have had small regard for the (ioinI Spirit, who troubles 
himstdf little aUiut mankind.^ On the soutiiern continent, 
Martins makes this characteristic remark as to the rude 
triU*s of r>ra/.il: * All Indians have a lively conviction of 
till* power of an evil principle over them; in many there 
dawns also a glimpse of the giNid ; but they revere the one 
less than they fear the other It might lie thuughl that 
iIh'v hold thf (mnmI Hring weaker in rehition to the fate of 
m.m than the evil.* This generali/.ati<»n is to some extent 
sup{N)itei| l»y stattMuents as t«» ]iarticular triU*s. The 
Mai MIS is an* .s;iid to rec«igni/e the goo<l creator Macunaima, 
• lif who Works by night,* and his evil adversary E|KfI or 
lli>iiu(-li: of thrse |M*op|t* it is oli<*i*i\(*<| (jntt * All the |>owera 
oi iijituie are ppMhuts of the (itH».| Spirit, when they do 

> W.i:t.', ' Aiithri)|H>lii^c,' Tul iiL ii|i. H'J, 330, 335,345; Li Jeiibr lu 
' IM. •!'» J. 4. 1037, |i. 4V ; U l'oth«ne, * iliat da rAnit-r. Se|it«iitni'iiAle,' 
lUri*. I7.rj. V..1. i. |i. r.M; .r. li. Uullrr, |>. MV. kc. S(h<«<>Kr«rt, * IiidUu 
TnU*. pir! i. j. ■«:». A,-.. 3.»0, ilJ ; <;*tliu, T.»l. i. |». 166; Crmiii, •«;r.|i- 
l4uJ, |i. 'J63. 
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not disturb the Indian's rest and comfort, but the work o 
evil spirits when they do.* Uauiiloa and Locozy, the goa 
and evil deity of the Yumanas, live above the earth an< 
toward the sun ; the Evil Deity is feared by these savages 
but the Good Deity will come to eat fruit with the departec 
and take their souls to his dwelling, wherefore they bun 
the dead each doubled up in his great earthen jx)t. wit! 
fruit in liis lap, and looking toward the sunrise. Even tht 
rude Botocudos are thought to recognize antagonistie prin 
ciples of good and e\al in the persons of the Sun and Moon.' 
This idea has especial interest from its correspondence oe 
the one hand with tliat of the Iroquois tribes, and on tlit 
other with that of the comparatively civilized MuyseaH oj 
Bogota, whose good deity is unequivocally a mytliic Sun 
thwarted in his kindly labours for man by his wicked wift 
Huythaca the Moon.^ The native religion of Cliili is said 
to have placed among the subaltern deities Meulen, the 
friend of man, and Huecuvu the bad spirit and author ol 
evil. These people can hardly have learnt from Christianity 
to conceive their evil spirit as simply and fully the general 
cause of misfortune : if the earth quakes, Huecuvu has given 
it a shock ; if a horse tires, Huecuvu has ridden him ; il 
a man falls sick, Huecuvu has sent the disease into lii* 
body, and no man dies but that Huecuvu sullocates hini.^ 

In Africa, again, allowing for Moslem influence, dualisiu 
is not ill represented in native religion. An old account 
from I/)ango describes the natives as theoretically recogniz- 
ing Zambi the supreme deity, creator of good ami lover of 
justice, and over against him Zambi-anbi the destroyer, the 
crmnsellor of crime, the author of loss and accident, i»f 
disease and death. lUit when it comes to actual worship, an 

* Martins, * Ethnog. Amer.' vol. i. pp. 327, 485, 583, C4f , 84»e 247. 39:», 427, 
696. Sec also J. 0. Miiller, 'Amer. Urrolig.' pp. 25y, &r., 40:}, 423; 
D'Orbigny, • L'lloiiinie Anu'ricain,' vol. i. p. 405, vol. ii. p. 257 ; Falkiur, 
' Patigoiiiii,' p. 114; MusUts, ' ratagoiiiAiiA,' p. 179; Fitzn»y, * Voy. ot 
Adventure aud Ik^aj^h',* vol. i. |)p. 180, 190. 
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tlio ^«mm1 \ftu\ will iihvjivs U^ fiivuuraM(\ it is the pnl »»f ovil 
wlin must )h* ii|i|M'asiNl. and it is for his sjitisfiutioii tliiit iiumi 
alistaiii siiiiu* from ono kiinl nf fooil hikI simit* fn»iii anntli4*r.^ 
Amoii^ ai-cniints t»f tho two rival »U'itirs in \Vt»st Africa, one 
«i«»s<ri]»t's tin* (luini'a ne^nn's as nHMi^ni/iu^ U»l*»w the Su- 
jinMiu* Deity two siiirits (or cla-^ses of spirits), Omhwiri ami 
< >iiyamlN*, tlit* one kind ami ^i*ntl(*. (Ioiii>{ ^oimI to mon and 
ii'^^ruiii^ thiMii from harm, the other hateful and wieked, 
\vlios4* seldom mentioned name is heard with uneasiness and 
disjileasun*.- It would U» seanely i»r«»Iital»le. in an en«iuirj' 
wlirn* a('('urat«* knowh*d;;«» of tln» diNrtrine of any insi^niti- 
(unt triU* is nion* to tht* |iur]Hisi' than va«^ue s|M*rulati<in on 
thf tlh»idi»«^'y of tln» mi^htit*st natinii. t«i tlwidl on tiie eni>^- 
matir trari's uf ancient Kt;y|»tian dualism. Sutlin* it to say 
thai th«' twii l>ri»thi'r-ii4*itii*s t)»*iris and Si»!i. t )»*iris tin* InMie- 
tiri'nt sniar dixinity wlmse natun* tiic hltvssnl d<Nid tonk i»n 
thtMii. S«'ti |i«M-ha|>s a rival national ^'ml d«'L:rad(*il tn a Ty|>iion. 
M'«Mii til ha VI* luM'iimi' tin* re|»rfsrntativ4» ti;jurr>of a contrast imI 
srhiMiii* nf liu'iit antl ilarkn«*ss, uNind ami t*vil : liie s('ul|»tured 
u'r.'inite .^till mmmemorates tin* (-oni«*sts nf tlirir lon^-tle- 
I»arti*il svvX^, wht*ri* the liiero^lyphir S4|uan*-«»an*«l U*asl of 
Si'li has U*«'n ilrfareil to sulrttitute fur it tin' tiu'un* i»f Hsiris.* 
Tht' fi>nri*|itiiin nf the li^ht-^iMl as tin* ^<iih| drity in cun- 
tra**t to a rival l;<n| of evil, is oni* {ilainly su^'jfstnl hy 
naturtvainl naturally riHiirriiiu' in tin* ndii;i«»ns nf tin* world. 
The Khiuitis uf Uriss^i may U* muntfil its mi»*»t jH-rfift ^ 
iimdrrn f\|"im*nts in liairKirir rultun*. T«i tln*ir su|»n'me i 
rn'aiivt' deity. liura Pennu i»r Tu'lla Ti'miu. Li'^rht ;;t>d nr \/ 
Suii-lT'mI. there stan«ls fi|i|Nised his rvil r«in-'irt Tari IN*nnu 
thf Hart hi;<>d<h*ss, ami the history nf ^'inmI and i*vil in the 
\\i»rM i^ tin* histnry nf his work an^I her <nunt«*rwnrk. He 
« iratfd a unrld |*aiailisair. ha|t|»y. harnd****-^ : ^h•• ndndled 
.rj.iiii'^t hiiii. and tn Mast thr jnt lif hi** nrw rrratun*. man, 

l*i<'\i:i. 'I.«.iii^<<,' 111 I'liik* i(>>ii, vi>l. XM. ]•. Ti^l lVi*ii.iii. *Mtii«i|i,* 
*■ ! !■ !'"''• S.. K-!'-. 'ki.ii-'I. «..".ii 1I....|.." i^irt I \xi\ . W«ii/, 

\. I I )■ :\: .M":mi(.<i«. 

.1 i. \Vi:..ii. • W. .\!i |.|.. -'17. :«*•:. \V.»;t/. \..|. ii J.. IT.i. 
' Hii<h. Ill ItiiiiM'ii. viil. V. |i. I'M. WilkiliMUi, 'Alirirlit Kg.' Ac. 
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she brought in disease, and poison, and all disorder, * sow- 
ing the seeds of sin in mankind as in a ploughed field/ 
Death became the divine punishment of wickedness, the 
spontaneously fertile earth went to jungle and rock and 
mud, plants and animals grew poisonous and fierce, through- 
out nature good and evil were commingled, and still the 
fight goes on between the two great powers. So far all 
Khonds agree, and it is on the practical relation of good 
and evil that they split into their two hostile sects of Bura 
and Tari. Bura's sect hold that he triumphed over Tari, 
in sign of her discomfiture imposed the cares of childbirth 
on her sex, and makes her still his subject instrument 
wherewith to punish ; Tari's sect hold that she still main- 
tains the struggle, and even practically disposes of the hap- 
piness of man, doing evil or good on her own account, and 
allowing or not allowing the Creator's blessings to reach 
mankind.^ 

Now that the sacred books of the Zend-Avesta are open 
to us, it is possible to compare the doctrines of savage 
tribes with those of the great faith through which of ail 
others Dualism seems to have impressed itself on the 
higher nations. The religion of 2^rathustra was a schism 
from that ancient Aryan nature-worship which is represented 
in a pure and early form in the Ve<la, and in depravity and 
decay in modern Hinduism. The leading thought of the 
Zarathustrian faith was the contest of Good and Evil in the 
world, a contrast typified and involved in that of Day and 
Night, Light and Darkness, and brought to j^ersonal sliape 
in the warfare of Ahura-Mazda and Anra-Mainyu, the Good 
and Evil Deity, Ormuzd and Ahriman. The proj»het 
Zarathustra said : ' In the beginning thei*e was a pair of 
twins, two spirits, each of a jKiculiar activity. These are 
tlie good and the Imse in thought, wonl, ami deed. Choose 
one of these two spirits. Be good, not l)ase I * The sacreil 
Vendidad l)egins with the record of the primaeval contest of 
the two principles. Ahura-Mazda created the l^est of regions 
* Mac]ihtnoD, ' IndU,* p. 84. 
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ami lantU, tiie Aryan lioim\ Sntriliu, Kaclria. uiul the rest; 
Aiira-Mainyii u^'ainsl iiis work creatiMl snow and pontilonce, 
liu/./.in^ inst*(ts and {Kii.KonouH plants, ]M»vorty and su-kness, 
^in and unlttdiof. Tho nuNlorn Tarsi, in |)assa>;os of his 
fiitmularics of confession, still keeps alive tlirtdd antaf(onisni. 
I n'|H-nt.iit» siiy-<, of all kinds of sins which the evil Ahriinan 
pntdiiciMl aniont;st the creatures of Ornia/d in opposition. 
That which was the wish of Orniazd the C*n*ator. and 1 
ou'^iit to have thou^^ht and iiave not tiion^ht. what 1 oii^lit 
to liave sjioken and have not s]N»ken, what I ou^ht to have 
di»nc and have not done: of these sins re|>ent 1 with 
thoughts, Words, and works, corjNireal as well as H])i ritual, 
earthly as well a,H heavenly, with the three words: I'anlon, 
n I^ird, I re|M*nt f»f sin. That which was the wish of 
.Ahriinan. and I ou^ht not to have tlnm^ht and yet have 
thought, what I ou^ht not to havi* H|H)ken and yet have 
sjNiken, what I ou^ht hot lo iiave done and yet have done; 
(»f these sins n*|ient I with ihou^hls, words, and works, 
corp<»n*al as well as spiritual, earthly as well as heavenly, 
with lln» three wonis: Pardon. O I-^nl, I rejient of sin.* 
. . . 'May Ahrinian lie broken, may Orinazd incn^ase.'^ 
The Iz(*ilis or Yezidis, the so-ealleii Devil-worahipjiers, still f 
ivniain a numerous thtm^h o]>pre.sse<l |ieople in Meso{K)tamia | 
and adjacent countries. Their ailoration of the sun and 
horror of defiling tire aoconi with the idea of a Persian 
ori^'in of their religion (Persian izinl => ^imI;, an origin under- 
lying' more su|>crticiai atUnixture of Christian and Moslem 
elements. This remarkable sect Ls distinguished by a 
s]K»cial form i>f dualism. Wliile riHro^ii/in^ the existence 
of a SupriMiie Kein^. their {leculiar reverence is j^iven to 
Satan, chief of tlie an^^elic host, who now has the means of 
iloin;.: evil to mankind, and in his restorati4»n will Iiave the 
jMiwer of rt^wardin^ them. *WilI not Satan tiicn reward 
the |Mior I/edis, who alone have never s|Niken ill of him. and 
Iiave ^utl'ered sn much for him f Martyrdom for the rights 

' .\\i'H!.t, tr. I<y S]<if^I. VeiMiii|«i|. i. ; * KlM»nU-AvriU.' xlr. xln. 
M«i M.J I In, • lAi-tuii-i, Ul .*sr. |i. 'J0.\ 
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of Satan 1 exdatiBr the German tTEvelleF to whom an old 
\vliiLe*Utar(kd devil- worshipper thus set forth llie hopes <lf| 
hi.^ religion,' 

Direct wamhip of the Evil I'riuciple, familiar as it U to 
low barbaric races, ia scarcely to be found among {KKi|fl« 
higher in civilization than these ijersociited and 8tuld>oni 
sectariei^ of WcHtern Asia. So far aa ^iicli uhm t>xtt*iiil in 
the development of religion, they seem fair evidence how 
far worship among low triljea turns rather on fear tliari li>va 
That the adoration of a (rood Deity should liava mure luid 
more aupenaeded the propitiation of an Evil Deitj^ is the 
sign of one of the great movements in the edtiratioii nf 
mankind, a result of happiar oxperienee of lifi.% and uf 
larger and more gladsome views of the system of the 
imi verse. It is not, however, through the inactive aydUstua 
of modem Parsism and Izedism that the irdghty Zoroa-Htrian 
dualism has exerted ita main influence on mnnkind. \V« 
must look back to long-past ages for traces of iUt conUici 
with Judaism and Christianity, It is often and r«^a«onml*ly 
thouglit that intercourse l>etween Jews and and en t i'en^iatin 
waa an effective agent in producing that theologic chait|i(e 
which differences the later Jew of tho Itabiiirjieal hooks fn>iii 
the earlier Jew of the Pentateuch, a cliange in wliieh one im- 
portant part is the greater prominence of the dualistic scheme. 
So in later times (about the fourth century), the contact of 
Zoroa»trLsm and Cliri&tianity appears trj huve l>een inQucntial 
in producing Manlcluidsin. Manichftfism is known mostly on 
the testimony of its adversaries, but thua much seems etear« 
that it is based on the very doctrine i»f the two antagonialie 
principlea of good and evil, of spirit and matter. It sets on 
tlie one hand God, original good and source of good alone;, 
primal light and lord of the kingdom *»f light, i«i ' '\m 
other hand the I*rince of Darkness, with bi« k of 

darkneiss^ of matter, of confuaion, and dei^truction. The 
tl»«ory of DeafKslees conflict lietween the*»e contpncling 

* Liymnt • Nio«vdi/ vol. u p. 291 ; Aiiwwoftli, * lecdi*,* In * Tr. BUw Sqcl* 
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{N)Wi*r8 bfcoiiies a key to the ]»liyHical and moral nature and 
<i»iirs4» I if tin* uiiiviTsi*.* Aimm^ Christian i»r semi-Christian 
stHts, the Maniflueans st-aiul as re|»rt*Rentativ(*s of dnaliani 
imshnl to its ntuuMl tIevelo|)meiit. It nivd scarcely U* said. 
liowi*\'er. tliat Cliristian dualism is not iMmmled by the 
hinits nf this «.r that sjiecial stn-t. In so far as the Kvil 
Immii;^. with his sulNirdinate |N)wers of darkness, is hehl to 
rxist and act in any de«^ree in indeiMMulence of the SupriMue 
I>eity and his ministi'rin^ H|)irits of li^ht, so far tiieohi^ical 
schiNils ailniit. thouj^h in widely ilitlerent grades of imiKir- 
tance. a |)liiloso|»liy of nature and of life which has its hasia 
rather in dualism tlian in nioniitluMsm. 

\Vi» now turn to the last ohjiHis of our pn»sent survey, 

those tl lot^'iral Udiefs of the lower triU*s of mankind 

which |Hiiiit more or less distinctly toward a d<N;trine 4»f 
Miinothcism. Here it is hy no means |iro|HistHi to examine 
savii^'e iileas fnmi the point of view «»f ijoctrinal theology, 
an undcitakint! wliicii would demand arguments (|uite 
lM'yuh«l tin* [iresfut ranj^e. Their treat nu*nt is limilcnl to 
chissii'viirj tin* actual Udiefs of the lower rac4*s, with M»me 
ft hn< graphic considerations as to their origin and their 
rchition to iii^hi*r religions. For this |iur]H«u» it is dt»sir- 
ahh' to distin^'uisii the prevalent doctrines of the uneulture«i 
wi*rlil from alisoluti* nionotiieism. At the outset, care ia 
nct^ded to cxcliiih* an amhi^nity of which the im|K)rtance 
• iftcn tjiifs unnoticeil. How an' the mi;rhtv hut suUtrdinate 
•li\inities. nvi»pii/eil in ditlerenl ndi^ioiis. l«» U* classtsp 
I'leinu's who in Christian or Moslem theology wouhi be 
caHetl auLTels, saints, diMnons. wouM umler the same detini- 
tjnns U» calKnl deities in |NiIytheistic systems. This ia i 
tilixit.us. but we may realize it nmre distinctly from its ^ 
ailuiiily having hapiMMUHl. The Chuwashes. a raet* uf 
Tatar atlinity. are statt^l i4i reven»nce a p«l t»f Death, 
who takes ti» liimxdf tiie miuls of the de|»arti*d, and whuiu 
they call Ksiid: it is curious that Caatrin, in mentioning 

Uiiuvihri-. ' Ili«t. «lr MAiiu'tiif,' &i*. NrAinlir, * iluL of Chriitiaa 
Kthk'ioii,' vnl. tl. |i. 167, Ac. 
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this, should fail to point out that this deity is no other than 
Azrael the angel of death, adopted under Moslem influence.^ 
Again, in the mixed Pagan and Christian religion of the 
Circassians, which at least in its recently prevalent form 
would be reckoned polytheistic, there stand beneath the 
Supreme Being a number of mighty subordinate deities, of 
whom the principal are lele tlie Thunder-god, Tlejis the 
Fire-god, Seoseres the god of Wind and Water, Misitcha 
the Forest-god, and Mariam the Virgin Mary.- If the 
monotheistic criterion be simply made to consist in the 
Supreme Deity being held as creator of the universe and 
chief of the spiritual hierarchy, then its application to 
savage and barbaric theology will lead to perplexing conse- 
quences. Races of North and South America, of Africa, 
of Polynesia, recognizing a nmuber of great deities, are 
usually and reasonably considered polytheists, yet under 
this definition their acknowledgment of a Supreme Creator, 
of which various cases will here be shown, would entitle 
them at the same time to the name of monotheists. To 
mark off the doctrines of monotheism, closer definition 
is required, assigning the distinctive attributes of deity to 
none save the Almighty Creator. It may be declared that, 
in this strict sense, no savage tribe of monotheists has been 
ever known. Nor are any fair representatives of the lower 
culture in a strict sense pantheists. The doctrine wliich 
they do widely hold, and which opens to tliem a course 
tending in one or other of these directions, is polytheism 
culminating in the rule of one supreme divinity. Ili^h 
above the doctrine of souls, of divine manes, of local nature- 
spirits, of the great deities of class and element, there an^ 
to be discerned in barbaric theology shadowings, (juaint or 
majestic, of the conception of a Supreme Deity, henceforth 
to Ihj traced onward in expanding power and brightening 
glory along the history of religion. It is no unimportant 
task, partial as it ii}, to select and group the typical data 

> Castn^ii, «Finn. Myth.' p. ir.P. 

'^ Klemiu, 'Cultur-Oench.' vol. vi. (•. 86. 
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wliirli show the nature and pcisition (»f the doctrine (»f 
hU|inMuaoy. as it eonies int<» view within the h)wer culture. 
On the t}ire>«hi>ld of the investi^ratinn. there niet^ts uh the 
same criticHl ditliculty which oliHtruetH the stuily of ]»rinii- 
tivf ihialisni. Anion^ low tril»es wh«» have Uhmj in etmtact 
with (Miristianity or Mohaninii*daniHni, how are we to tell to 
wliat extent, under tiiiH foreign intiuenee, dim, uncouth 
iili'as nf divim» suiiremacy may have In^en develiHK?d into 
mnrt* rultured fornm. or wholly forei^Mi ideaH implanted t 
W'r know how th(* *Iesuit missionaries KmI the native 
Canadians t') the ('oiu*(*|ition of the (tri*at Manitu : how 
tliey tiMik u|> the native Iirazilian name of the divine 
Tliuniler. Tupan, and adaptiMl its meaning to convey in 
(Miristian teaching the idea of Uod. Thus, a^ain, we Knd 
nuist distin<tly-marki*d African ideas of a Sujjreme I>eity 
in tlie \Vi»sl. wlh're intenourse with M<ish»ms has actually 
i**lami/eil nr semi-Islami/.t*d whtdt* myro nations, and the 
name of Allali is in all men's mouths. Tlie ethm>^ra|iher 
must lie ever nn the lonk-out for traces of sueh f<»n'ij;n 
intluemt* in tlie detinitii»u of the Sui»ivnie Deity acknow- 
li'iju'ed l»y any unrultunMl raci*. a divinity whoso nature 
and e\t*n whose name may U*tray his adoption from 
alii'iiiid. Thus the supreme IriN|Uiiis deity. Ntni or Hawa- 
neii. iht* pn*-existent creator, has licyn triumphantly adducetl 
til shiiw the m<>ni»theism uiitlerlyin^ the native cri'eilri of 
America. Iiut it siiMiis that this divinity was introduced 
liy the Frenrli (*at Indie missionaries, and that Niio is an 
ail iM I'd flirm »if I>ieu.* Amtinv? the list nf supreme deities 
of the li»wer rates wim are als»i held to 1h» tirst ancestors 
«'t man, we hear nf liiaiipio, the uncn*ate first ( arih. wht» 
de-«< en<led fmm the eternal heaven, made the flat earth, and 
piiKJui i'<l man fmm his nwn Unly. He livt^l Inn^ i»n eartli 
a:ii<iii;^' men. di(*<l ami came tn life apiin after three davH, 
and it'tuineil to he.iven.' It unuld U* hardly Iea^onal»le 

' b.:*.'!*'* I'!.:!ii'i<«^ii)Ui« %\\t •jtifl<pir» I^n^turii iMiiVA||v8 dr l'Anirni|iif,' 
i I. N (I. J. .\. rii-i M'urt.al. 1^66. fi. 14. Hrintuii. * Myths ut >'«« 

\V 1 . ;. : << ! :■ nf! ' Ii.-jf .1,. I. -n. 
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to etiumamte, aiiioug genuine deiti^ of native West IncljAia 
religion, a beittg with characteriBtics thus on the face of 
them adopted from the religion o( the white men. Yet 
even in Buch extreme cases, it doea not neeesearily follow 
that Ibe dehnitions of these deities, vitiated as they are for 
ethnographical use by foreign influenco, have not to some ^x* 
tent a native substratum. In criticiBing details, moroovur* i 
mu6t not be forgotten how largely the similarities in the reli- 
gions of different races may W of independent uri' ^ 
how closely allied are many ideas in the rude native , = . . 
gies of savages to ideas holding an immemorial {dace in the 
religions of their civilized invaders. For the present jnir* 
pose, however, it is well to dwell esjiecially on such evidencaj 
as by eliaracteristic traits or early date is farthest remove 
fr6m suspicion of being borrowed from a foreign source. 

In surveying the peoples of the world, tlie ettuiographerj 
finds many whu are not shown to liave any definite cone 
tion of a supreme deity ; and even wliere such a conoeptioa 
is placed on record, it is sometimes so vaguely asserted^ 
on such questioBable authority, that he can but take no 
of it and pass on. In numerous closes, liowever, illustrate 
by the following eoUectiou from different regions, eertai 
leading ideas, singly or blended, may l»e traeetl Thenil 
are many savage and barbaric religions which solve their 
highest problem by the simple process uf raising to ilivinc 
primacy one of the gods of poly theism itsidf. Even tbo 
system of the uianes-worshipper has been stretc'hed to reach ' 
the limit of supreme deity, in the penson of the primaeval 
auceetor. More frequently, it is the nature-wtirMhipiier'a 
principle wliich lias prevailed, giving to luie of the great ^ 
nature-deities the precedence of the rest* Here, by no i:ie- 
condite Mpeeulation. but by the plain timcbing of i / 
Uie choice has for the itinst ^*arl lain U^tvvt^n two i. > ^ 
visible divinities, the all-auimatitig Sun and the all*f*ncotti- 
pa«fiing Heaven. In the study of such Hcheuies, we are cm 
intellectual terra drma. There is atuoug tlie religions ef 
the lower races another notablo group of systems* seemingly 
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in close connexion with the first. These display to uh a 
heavenly i>antheon arrangeil on the nio<iel of an earthly 
{Nilitical conHtitution, where the coniinonalty are crowds of 
human houIs and other tribes of world-i>ervadiD^ spirits, 
the arist<K.Tacy are ^reat (Nilyt heist ic ^(xls, and the King is 
the supreme Deity. To this comiMiratively intelligible side 
of the sul»je<t. a more i)erplexe<i and obscure side stands 
contrasted. Among thoughtful men wiiose theory of the 
suul animating the iMnly has already knl them to suppose 
a divine spirit animating the huge mass of earth or sky, 
tliis id(*a ncfds but a last exi)ansion to liecome a doctrine 
of the universi* as animated by one greatest, all-|)ervad- 
ing divinity, the Wtirld-Spiril. Mf)reover. wliere sjxHiula- 
tive philosophy gnippkw with tiie vast fundamental 
wiirld-pniblem. the solution is attaineil by ascending from 
th«» Many to tin* One, by striving t<> dis<iTn through and 
U»yonil tln» HniviTsi» a First Cause. Ia^X the liasis of such 
reasoning U* laid in the<»b»gical ground, then the First 
(.'ause is realized as tlie Supremt» Deity. In such ways, 
the n*.*iult iif carrying t<i their utmost limits the animistic 
(inceptions whi<-h among hiw ra(;t*s and iiigh |)ervade 
the philosophy of religion, is to reach an idea of as it were 
a soul of till* world, a sha|MT. animator, ruler of the uni- 
verse. Knterin^ the>e n*gions of transi*(Midental theohigy, 
we are not to woiiil«»r that the com{Nirativ«; distinctneiis 
Itelongin.: to conceptions of lower spiritual 1iein;;s here 
fmles away. Ilunian souls. suUirdinate luiture-spirits, and 
hu:;i> polytheistic nature-giNls, cany \%ith the detine*! s|ie<.ial 
functions tliey {H*rform some detimnl character and ligure. 
but U'Vond such limit.** form ami function blend into the 
iiitinite and uiiivi*rsal in the thought of supreme divinity. 
Ti» reali/e this wiilest idea, two t»s|KsiaI ways are ojien. 
The fir-^i way i«< to fu-**' the attributes of ilie great I»«dy- 
theisiii: powers into nmre or li*>s oi common ijersonality, 
tliu^ ciiiHfMvin;^' that, after all. it is the same Highest 
Im'iiu ^^ho holils up the lieaveiis, shines in the sun. smites 
hiN fues in the thunder, stands tii>t in the human pedigree as 
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the divine ancestor. The second way is to remove the limit 
of theologic speculation into the region of the indefinite 
and the inane. An unshaped divine entity looming vast, 
shadowy, and calm beyond and over the material world, too 
benevolent or too exalted to need hmnan worship, too huge, 
too remote, too indifferent, too supine, too merely existent, 
to concern himself with the petty race of men, — this is a 
mystic form or formlessness in which religion has not 
seldom pictured the Supreme. 

Thus, then, it appears that the theology of the lower races 
already reaches its climax in conceptions of a highest of the 
gods, and that these conceptions in the savage and barbaric 
world are no copies stamped from one common type, but 
outlines widely varying among mankind. The degenera- 
tion-theory, in some instances no doubt with justice, may 
claim such beliefs as mutilated and perverted remnants of 
higher religions. Yet for the most part, the development- 
theory is competent to account for them without seeking 
their origin in grades of culture liigher than those in whicli 
they are foimd existing. Looked upon as products of 
natural religion, such doctrines of divine supremacy seem 
in no way to transcend the powers of the low-cultured mind 
to reason out, nor of the low-cultured imagination to ileck 
with mythic fancy. There have existed in times jwist, 
and do still exist, savage or barbaric peoples who hoM 
such views of a highest god as they may have attained tci 
of themselves, without the aid of more cultured nations. 
Among these races. Animism has its distinct and consistent 
outcome, and Polytheism its distinct and consistent com- 
pletion, in the doctrine of a Supreme Deity. 

The native religions of South America and the WVst 
Indies display a well-marked series of types. The primacy 
of the Sun was long ago well stated by the Moluches wlien 
a Jesuit missionary preache<l to them, and they replie*!. 
*Till this hour, we never knew nor acknowledgeil anything 
greater or lietter than the Sun.'* So when a later niis- 
* DobrizhotFt^r, * Al)i]»onini,' vol. ii. i». 89. 
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hitiiiary ar^iusl with the elilef of the Ti)liii.s, 'My j?<m1 is 
j^imhI ami puniHiies wiekctl jKNipIe,' the chief replied, 'My 
(hmI (the Sun) is ^outl likewise; but he [»uni8he» nulKKly, 
satislitHl to do ^imnI to alL' * In varioUH luanifeatatioiiH, 
luoiviiver. lliere rei^iiK amoii^ iMirliarianH a HUpreme being 
whus4» <:hararteristics are thiwe «»f the Heaven-gcNl. It 
is tlius witli thi* Tainoi of the (fuaraniH, Hhat Ijeneficent 
diMty wiirship|ied in his l>lended character of ancestor of 
mankind and ancient of heaven, lord of the celcHtial 
pannlise.'^ It is so with the highest deity of the Arauca- 
nians, Pillan the Thunder or the Thunderer, called also 
Iluenu-Pillan or Heaven-Thunder, and Vuta-gen or (treat 
lU'ing. 'The universal government of Pillan,' says 
Molina, 'is a priitoty|H» of the Araucanian {Kility. He is 
the gn»at T<Mpii (Governor) of the invisible world, and aa 
surh has his AiH>-Ulmenes, and his Vlmenes, to whom ho 
(Ml trusts tilt' administration of atrairs of less importance. 
TIm'm* itleas an; ircrtainly very rude, but it must bo acknow- 
h*d^'e<l tliat tiu> Araucanians are not the only i>eople who 
have n*gulated the tilings of heaven by those of the earth.'* 
A diirerent but not less characteristic ty|»o of the Supreme 
Deity is phuni on nrord among the ( arilw, a U»neticent 
power dwelling in the skies, re|N»sing in iiis own happi- 
n«*ss. careless of mankind, and by them not iionoured nor 
adored.* 

The tluMdt»gicaI hi^tory of iVru. in ages before the 
Spanish con<iui*st. has lately had new liglit thrown on it by 
the researches of Mr. Markham. Here the student comes 
into view of a rivalry full of interest in the history of 
iMrlmric religion, the rivalry lx,*lween the Creator and 
the divine Sun. In the ndigion of the Incas, preceilenco 
was given !•► Uirac<H'ha. calle«l I'arhacamac, 'Creator of 
lh«» World.* The Sun (with whom was coupleil his sister- 

' Milt, luniiui, M'lia.ii In.l.' in • Tr. Kih. Sx'." v.i|. iii. |i. 3'J7. 

- irc)rlii)>iiy, ' li'llotiiiif Aiin-rirain/ vul. li. y. 3iy. 

' MiiiiiiA, ' llisl. i»f dull.' \»»1. li. |i SI, Ao. ('ii|ii|«ri Fet.H-^. * I »irri«iiiarin 

* K«>r!Mr..it, * Urn AntilU-t/ \k 41j. Mu-U-ih, * r«up>iiun\' y. 17tf. 
II. / 
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wife the Moon) was the divine ancestor, the dawn or origi. 
the totem or lar, of the Inca family. The three grei 
deities were the Creator, Sun, and Thunder; their imag< 
were brought out together at great festivals into the squai 
of Cuzco, llamas were sacrificed to all three, and they ecu! 
be addressed in prayer together, ' Creator, and Sun, an 
Thunder, be for ever young, multiply the people, and k 
them always be at peace.* Yet the Thunder and Light 
ning was held to come by the command of the Creator, an 
the following prayer shows clearly that even 'our fathc 
the Sun ' was but his creature : — 

' Uiracocha ! Thou who gavest being to the Sun, and afterwan 
said let there be day and night. Raise it and cause it to shine, an 
preserve that which thou hast created, that it may give liglit to mei 
Grant this, Uiracocha ! 

* Sun 1 Thou who art in peace and safety, shine upon us, keep i 
from sickness, and keep us in health and safety.' 

Among the transitions of religion, however, it is not Strang 
that a subordinate God, by virtue of his nearer intercourG 
and power, should usurp the place of the supreme deit] 
Among the various traces of this taking place under th 
Incas, are traditions of the great temple at Cuzco calle 
* The Golden Place,' where Manco Ccapac originally set u 
a flat oval golden plate to signify the Creator; Mayta Ccapac 
it is said, renewed the Creator's symbol, but Huascar I no 
took it down, and set up in its stead in the place of honou 
a round golden plate like the sun with rays. The faniou 
temple itself, Ccuricancha the 'Golden I*lace,' was know 
to the Spaniards as the Temple of the Sun ; no wonder tha 
the idea has come to l)e so generally accepted, that the Su 
wius the chief god of Peru. There is even on record 
mcmora])le protest made by one Inca, who dared to den 
that the Sun could be the maker of all things, comparin 
him to a tethered beast that inust make ever the same dail 
round, and to an arrow tliat must go whither it is sent, no 
whither it will. But what availed philosophic protest, eve 
from the head of church and state himself, against a Ht«t 
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ihuruh of which the world has tu*ltloin Keen the iN|ual fur 
stittaiid soliil oiyani/ation ? The Sun rei^^ueti in rem till 
ri/arro overthrew him, antl his splenilid ^ohlrn likeneHH 
lanie down fn»ni I lie temple wall to Ihj the InHily of a Casti- 
lian s«iMier. wlio lust it in one ni;^ht at |)lay.^ 

Amon^ nitle lri)N*s of the North American continent. 
e\iden<e of ilu* primacy of tin* divine Sun is n(»t unknown. 
Fat lie r II«*nnepins acci»unt of the Sioux worshipping the 
Sun as the Creator is explicit enough, and a^rtHrs with tiie 
arixument of the nhNlern Shawnees. that the Sun an i mates 
everything', and therefon* must l»e the Master of Life or 
(SriMt Spirit.' It is the widespread Udief in this (in^at 
Spirit wiiirh has lon^ ami deserve«ily drawn the attention 
of KurojH'an tiiinkers to the native reli^ii»ns of the North 
American triU^s. Tiie name of the <in*at Spirit originates 
with the eipiivalent trrni Kitchi Manitu in the lan^ua^e 
of the Al;^'on<[uin Indians. He fore the Kuri»|iean inten*ourse 
in the ITlh rentury, those lriU»s hail inde«Hl no tleity ho 
callinl. hut as has U^^n already pointi**! out. the term came 
lir^i inii» use hy the application of tlu» native wonl manitu. 
iiKMuin^ •iiMuiMi or ileity. lo the Christian (mhI. I)urin;{ 
llif I'l.llMwiii;; renturit*s, the name i»f tln» (Ireat Spirit, with 
till* i-liMs U*lon;{in^ to the name, travelled far and wide 
**\ri the continent. It iKvame tiie ordinary expression 
of KurM|N>ans in their desoiiptions of Indian religion, and 
in •li'M-iiiir-^p iarri«*tl nn in English words ln»tween Kuro|ii*anH 
aiii Indiiin**. anil WHS niiire or less naturalized anions the 
hi'lians tlitMii<i<dvi*s. thi tiieir ndi^ions it had on the one 

' ' Niii.it.M «>i (111- Ki(i-*.i:i I Ijiwi of tip* Vii -.u.* ti lilt, friiiii till* <>riKiiial 
Sj.ihi.li Xf-S., Ill I i-l. !■> r. H. M.i:kli.iiu. II.ik!iiyt Sv. l-^Jil, y. it. 6, 16, 
>i, .'''i. "l, 1.''t. k> . n.i- .i)>>\r iiMii:kt ar< I>a->1 «»ii tin- i^ily i\i<Uii<i- li* n* 
I :i:il> i !-i :}i<- ti!ol liiii'. iipl ••li I'lOJti Htu'^t^ti'iti*! for wlii'Ii I am al*Mi 
111 111 r..| |.. Ml. MiikKiiu. Tli»- tulf l*.i< 1ia< »iiii<- In- }mru aImi nin^iilrrrd 

t i;. \!i:-!iii..i i.i S..ul III llii* Wiiil'i. •-ftliiini I uliU-, i-aiiiA<' . rri«tiir, 

ii'i.i *■ • il li"!' !".'". !«•!». <l«ti il ifi 'If i.i \ •■^'a. liti. i.. II. I . *J. III. I . 'JO: 
IImti-m. •!• I. I. 11: III!. 11. *M\ili-<t Niw W..r;.l. y. KT, ftrt- II'J. Kii*ri> 
4ii-i 1- .:i<li. r«-t.iMati .\iili'|.tili< «,* > li. \ii. ; W.iii/, Vfl. IV. |i tl7; J. (■. 

M .::.!. |.. .;i:. Ac. 

- S.&^i;il. * lli«t. ilii i'.iiuil.i/ p. n^O. n< iin«liiii, * Viiy. ilait» fAuivniiur,' 
y. :iO"J. <ir.i:>:. * l'"imii. nv "f l*iJiirir#,' v.il. ii. ji. 2:i7. 
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hand a transforming influence, while on the other hand, at 
is usual in the combination of religions, the new divinit} 
I incorporated into himself the characteristics of native 

J divinities, so that native ideas remained in part repre- 

; sented in him. A divine being whose characteristics arc 

\ often so unlike what European intercourse would have 

I suggested, could be hardly altogether of foreign origin.' 

; Again, among the Greenlanders, Tomgarsuk or Great 

j Spirit (his name is an augmentative of * tomgak ' — 

* 'demon') was known to the early Danish missionary 

J Egede as the oracular deity of the angekoks, to whose 

under-world souls hope to descend at death. He so far 
! held the place of supreme deity in the native mind, that, 

j as Cranz the missionary relates somewhat afterwards, 

[ many Greenlanders hearing of God and his almighty 

j power were apt to fall on the idea that it was their Tom- 

garsuk who was meant; but he was eventually identifieil 
with the Devil.2 In like manner, Algonquin Indians, early 
in the 17th century, hearing of the white man's Deity, 
identified him with one known to their own native belief, 
Atahocan the Creator. When Le Jeuno the missionary talked 
to them of an almighty creator of heaven and earth, they 
began to say to one another, * Atahocan, Atahocan, it in 
Atahocan !* The traditional idea of such a being seems in- 
deed to have lain in utter mythic vagueness in their thoughts, 
for they had made his name into a verb, ' Nitatahocan/ 
meaning, * 1 tell a fable, an old fanciful story.'^ 

In late times, Schoolcraft represents the Great Spirit as a 
Soul of the Universe, inhabiting and animating all things, 
recognized in rocks and trees, in cataracts and clouds, in 
thunder and lightning, in temjHJHt and zephyr, iKrcomin^ 
incarnate in birds and Iniasts as titular deities, existing in 
the world under every possible form, animate and inani- 

> Ij«' .Iiuiir, • K«l. (It-s JrH.* W.i7, p. 49 ; Hriiiton, \k 52 ; LaliUu, * Moburs 
dc8 SaiivngeM Anieriquaiuji,' vol. i. pp. I'irt, 145 (note to 3r\l «!.). 

* Eg«tlo, *Doacr. of (Jreeiilaml,' ch. xviii. ; Craiiz, *On»nlan(l,* p. 263 : 
Kink, • KskiinuiKkc Eventyr,* Ac, p. 28. 

» Lc Jeuiie, KJaU, p. IC ; 1634, p. 13. 
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mate.' Whether the lied Indian mind even in mo<lern 
times really entertainetl tliis extreme ]>antheiHtic scheme, 
\vi» may well doiiht. In early tinn»s ui Ameriean liiscovery, 
the riH-onls shuw a tpiite ditVerent and umw usual (m incep- 
tion of a supreme tleity. Am(>n<^ the mcnv noteworthy of 
these tdder documents are tlu* ftdhiwin*;. Jaci|ues Cartier, 
in his s(*<-ond Taniulian voyage (iri.'if)). s|K>aks of tiie |Hu>|de 
having no vali«l Wdirf in (mmI, for tliey Udieve in tme whom 
tlH\v call (.'udoiia^ni. and sjiy that lie often s|K'aks with 
them, and t«dls tiiem what the weather will U* ; tiiey say 
tiiat wiiiMi hf* is an<^ry with them lu* casts earth in their 
eyi's. Thcvi»ls statement siimewhat later is as follows: 
* As to tlicir religion, they have no worship or prayer to 
<iod, «*xrcpt that they conti*mpIate the new nuNUi, called in 
tlit>ir lan^ua^e Osannaha. siiyin^ that Andoua^ni calls it 
thus, scndiiii^ it liltlt» hy little to ailvance or retard the 
WiiliMs. Ft»r tlie M'si. they fully Udieve that lhen» is a 
(Vi'.iliir. u'reafi-r than iIm' Sun. the Moon, and the Stars, 
and wihi hi lids all in iii^ |Mi\vrr. lie it is whom th(*y call 
And'»uai;ni. without however having any furm or metlhKl of 
prayiT to him." In Viiyinia alniut l'*HG, we learn from 
Ilerini that the natives Udievetl in many ^jods, which they 
call ' mantoac.' hut 4)f diU'en^nt sorts and de^nvs. also 
that there is oni* chi«*f ^'od who first made other princii^al 
L!(>ds. and afterwards tin* sun, UKHin. and stai-s as |»etty 
pills. In Ni»w Kukrland. in 1Gl*1^, Winsh)W says that they 
Udieve. as dn lh«' Viriiiiiians. in many divine powers, yet of 
i>ne aUixr all the rest ; the Mas^acllusetts call their ^reat 
u'«"l Kielitan, wIki maili* all the other M^^^l^: he dwtdls far 
wt-sti'ily aU.ve the heavens, whither all ^mmI men ^:o when 
liny ilie ; * They never saw k'i»h('*H. hut lln*y hoM it a 
u'lfHl clunve anil tluti«\ that ime aire teach antjther; and to 
him they make feasts, and cry and sim; for plentii* and 
xitiMiir. nr anything' i> piotl.' Another famous native 

■ S» !. ...l.TAft, • Iiiiluii TriU-j»/ |«rt i. p. 15. 

- CirtfT, * Krliitinii . ' llAkliiyt, vtil. iii. p. *2V1\ Lps<.*«rli«it, 'XiMivrlU 
Kr^iiiv. I'. (il:i. Tlirvrt, * SiiifpiUritf z tie la Fninrr AiiUivtii|ue,' Parts, 
\!>''^, • !i. 77. Sri- iiUi .1. (ff. Miiller. ]•. 103. AniloiiAinii >• |<rrlia|»i % mis- 
oi|>ir<! riirni itf CuilouafHii. Otiirr rtirnifi, ('uilriu|niii Ar., occur. 
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American name for the supreme deity is Old. Captain 
John Smith, the hero of the colonization of Virginia in 1607. 
he who was befriended by Pocahontas, * La Belle Sauvage/ 
thus describes the religion of the country, and especially of 
her tribe, the Powhatans: * There is yet in Virginia no 
place discovered to be so Savage in which they haue not a 
Religion, Deer, and Bow and Arrowes. All things that 
are able to doe them hurt beyond their prevention, they 
adore with their kinde of divine worship ; as the fire, water, 
lightning, thunder, our Ordnance peeces, horses, &c. But 
their chiefe god they worship is the Devill. Him they call 
01c€i\ and serue him more of feare than loue. They say 
they haue conference with him, and fashion themselves as 
neare to his shape as they can imagine. In their Temples 
they haue his image evill favouredly carved, and then 
painted and adorned with chaines of copper, and beads, and 
covered with a skin in such manner as the deformities may 
well suit with such a God.'^ This quaint account deserves 
to be quoted at length as an example of the judgment which 
a half-educated and whole-prejudiced European is apt to 
pass on savage deities, which from his point of view seem 
of simply diabolic nature. It is known from other sources 
that Oki, a word ])elonging not to the Powhatan but to the 
Huron language, was in fact a general name for spirit or deity. 
Wo may judge the real l)eliof of these Indians l)etter from 
Father Brebeuf's description of the Heaven God, citeil here in 
a former chapter: they imagine in the heavens an Oki, that 
is, a Demon or power ruling the seasons of the year, and 
controlling the winds and waves, a being whose anger they 
fear, and whom they call on in making Rolcnin treaties.- 

^ Smith, 'Hist, of Virginia,* London, 1632, in Pinkerton, * Voya|i»i!i,' 
vol. xiii. p]). 13, 18, 244 (New Kng.) ; see Arl>er'8 edition. Priority has t»«i>n 
claimed for E. Strachey (see Lang, 'Making of Religion,' p. 254), hut this 
copyist seems only to have copied Capt. Smith's * Map of Virginia' (160S>. 
Brinton, p. f>8 ; Waitz, vol. iil p. 177, &c. J. O. Miiller, pp. 99, arc. ; 
Loskie], }>art i. pp. 33, 43. 

• BreWnf in * Rel. dc-s Jrs.* 1636, p. 107; sec olwve, p. 255. Ragiinl, 
p. 494 ; CiKxj, p. 176 ; J. G, Miiller, p. 103. For other mention of a Supreme 
Deity among North American tril>e8 see Joutel, * Jounial du V<»yage,' Ac, 
Paris, 1713, p. 224 (Louisiana); 8i»roat in *Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. r. p. 253 
(Vancouver's I.). 
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About a century later, Father Lalitau wrote passages wiiich 
illustrate well the transfoniiatiuii of native animistic con- 
(*r|itions under niissionar}' inHucnce into analogues of 
C'lirirttiaii theology. Such general terms for spiritual UMUgs 
as *oki' or 'nianitu' had become to him imliviilual names 
of one su]>reme being. 'This great Spirit, known among 
the Caritis under the name of Chmiin, under that of 
Miinidnt among the Algon(|uin nations, and under that (»f 
ftlLi among those who speak the Huron tongue . . .' &c. All 
American iriln's. lie says, use expressions which can only 
denol«» (fo<l: iliey call him the great Spirit, simietimes 
(III* Master and Author of Life . . .'Ac' The longer rude 
trilM!s of America have l)eon in contact with Eumin^an 
Udief. the less confidently can we ascril»e to purely native 
sources the theologic scheme their religitms have settled 
into. Yet the Creeks tiiwanls the end of the ISth century 
pre8«'rve«l some elements ul native faith. They l»eliev«l 
in the (Sn*at Spirit, the Master of breath (a Unng whnm 
IiHrtriim n*presents as a soul and governor nf the uni- 
veiM»): tn him they would aiidreHS their fre^pient prayers 
and ejarulations, at the same time jtaying a kind of homage 
to the sun, moon, ami stars, as the meiliaUirs or ministers 
of the (in^at Spirit, in 4lis|)ensing iiis attribut«*s f«ir their 
comfort and welMieing in this life.- In our own tiay, among 
the wild (.*omaneht^ f»f the prairies, the (rreat Spirit, their 
rn'Ator and supnMue deity, is aljove Sun and Mtion and 
Kiirth ; towanls him is S4»nt the first putri'f toliiMfo-suHike 
UM'ore the Sun nieives the s«ond, and to him is odrrwl 
I In' tii-st nmi-H'l of ihr fra.**!.* 

Turn ill'.: fpun the simple faiths of >HvaL:e triU»s of Nortli 
.ViiuMira to ilif mmplex leliiri'Mi **i thr half -< ivili/.e«i 
M(*\i<;in nation, ue tind what we miu'ht natunilly ex|HNt. 
u rumbrous |Nily theism <-ompliratc«l by mixture nf N^vcnil 
national |Mintheiin*<. and liesidt* anii U*yond tlii«. (iTtain 

- LiiiUii, * M'l-tii^ 'li-^ .S.iuvA^-« Aiii-n<)u«iii*/ 17'JI, tuI. i. \*\k I'Jt <5. 
' ri.ii(rAiii iti 'Ti. Ani.r. Klh. S<n-.* v.-l. iiu ||i. 'JO, ?•». 
* S. h-.li-mft. • |n«l TriU-,' |«rt ii. y. 11*7. 
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appearances of a doctrine of divine supremacy. But these 
doctrines seem to have been spoken of more definitely than 
the evidence warrants. A remarkable native development 
of Mexican theism must be admitted, in so far as we may 
receive the native historian Ixtlilxochitrs accoimt of the 
worship paid by Nezahualcoyotl, the poet-king of Tezcuco, 
to the invisible supreme Tloque Nahuaque, he who has all 
in him, the cause of causes, in whose star-roofed pyramid 
stood no idol, and who there received no bloody sacrifice, 
but only flowers and incense. Yet it would have been 
more satisfactory were the stories told by this Aztec 
panegyrist of his royal ancestor confirmed by other re- 
cords. Traces of divine supremacy in Mexican religion are 
especially associated with Tezcatlipoca, 'Shining Mirror,' 
a deity who seems in his original nature the Sun-god, and 
thence by expansion to have become the soul of the world, 
creator of heaven and earth, lord of all things, Supreme 
Deity. Such conceptions may in more or less measure 
have arisen in native thought, but it should be pointe<l out 
that the remarkable Aztec religious formulas collected by 
Sahagun, in which the deity Tezcatlipoca is so prominent 
a figure, show traces of Christian admixture in their mate- 
rial, as well as of Christian influence in their style. For 
instance, all students of Mexican antiquities know the 
belief in Mictlan, the Hades of the dead. But when one 
of these Aztec prayor-formulas (concerning auricular con- 
fession, the washing away of sins, and a new liirth) makes 
mention of sinners l)eing plunged into a lake of int(»leral)le 
miser}' and torment, tlie introiluction of an idea so obviously 
Europoau condemns the composition as not purely native. 
The cpiestion of the actual developments of ideas xerj^iu)^ 
on pantheism or theism, among the priests and phih^.c^ophers 
of native McxicM*, is one to l>e left for further criticism.* 
In the islands t>f the Pacific, the idea of Supreme Deity 

' Trowiitt, 'Mexico,' Uwk i. eh. vi. Suhnf^uii, *Hi8t. de Niieva Iu|iaha/ 
lil». vi. in Kin^l>orouf;h, vol. v. ; Torqucinada, * Moiian]. Iinl.* lib. x. r. 1 I. 
Wait/, vol. iv. p. l.'iC ; J. (;. Miilltr, \k 621. Ao. 
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is especially manifested in that great niythulogic divinity uf 
tiie Polynesian race, whom the New Zealanders call Tan- 
ganMi, the HawaiianH Kananta, the Tongann and Samoans 
Taiigaloa, the Georgian and 8(M:iety inlanders Taaroa. 
SiudiMits of the Hcienoe of religion who liold iKilytheism to 
\n} hut the miH-development of a primal idea of divine 
unity, which in spite of corruption continues to pervade it, 
migiit well ciiiKwe this Soutii Sea Island divinity as their 
aptest illustration from the savage worhl. Taaroa, says 
M«)cnMih<mt. is their supreme or rather only goil; for all 
tii«» others, as in other known {xily theisms, seem scarcely 
more than si^nsihle figures and images of the inKnit« attri- 
hutes united in his <livino {terson. The following is given 
as ii native |)oetic definition of the Creator. 'He was; 
Taan»a was his name; he abode in the void. No earth, no 
sky. no men. Taaroa calls, hut nought answers; and alono 
existing, he Uxrame the universe. The proim are Taaroa; 
the nicks an^ Taania; the sands are Taaroa; it is thus he 
himself is named.' According to Kllis. Taaroa is de8cril)e<l 
in tlie litHiward Islands as the eternal (larentless uncreate 
(Veator, dwelling ah>ne in the highest heaven, whose iKNlily 
form mortals cannot see, who after int4.Tvals of innumerable 
hensnns cjists oil* his Uidy or shell and liecomes renewed. 
It wtLH he wh(» creat4*(l Hina his daughter, and with her aid 
formed the sky ami earth and s(>a. He ftmndeil the world 
on a solid nN-k. which with ail the creation he sustains liy 
his invisihli* |Hiwer. Then he creates! the ranks of lesser 
ili'iiies sucli as n*ign over sea and land antl air, and govern 
|HNii-t' ami war, and preside over physic and husliandry, and 
cuinH'-l»uiMini:. and nnifing, and nicft. The version from 
till* Windward Islantls is that Taarna's wife was the r<«k, 
t)if t'onndatiiin 4»f all thimrs. and sht* uavi* birth to earth and 
s«M Now, foitunairly fi»r our unth*rstanding of this myth, 
thf naiite uf Taiaroa*s wife, with wli«im he U*gat the less(*r 
di*itics. was taken ilown in Taiiiti in Captain C(H>k's time. 
Slic was a rock calbnl rai>a, and iier name plainly suggi^sts 
her identity witii Taiui the Eartii, the wife of lUngi the 
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Heaven in the New Zealand myth of Heaven and Earth, 
the great first parents. If this inference be just, then it 
seems that Taaroa the Creator is no personLfieation of a 
primaeval theistic idea, but simply the divine personal 
Heaven transformed under European influence into the 
supreme Heaven-god. Thus, when Turner gives the Samoan 
myths of Tangaloa in heaven presiding over the production 
of the earth from beneath the waters, or throwing down from 
the sky rocks which are now islands, the classic name by 
which he calls him is that which rightly describes his nature 
and mythic origin — Tangaloa, the Polynesian Jupiter. Yet 
in island district after district, we find the name of the 
mighty heavenly creator given to other and lesser mythic 
beings. In Tahiti, the manes-worshipper's idea is applied 
not only to lesser deities, but to Taaroa the Creator himself, 
whom some maintained to be but a man deified after death. 
In the New Zealand mythology, Tangaroa figures on the 
one hand as Sea-god and father of fish' and reptiles, on the 
other as the mischievous eaves-dropping god who reveals 
secrets. In Tonga, Tangaloa was god of artificers and arts, 
and his priests were carpenters ; it was he who went forth 
to fish, and dragged up the Tonga islands from the l)ottom 
of the sea. Here, then, he corresponds with Maui, an<l 
indeed Tangaroa and Maui are found blending in Polynesia 
even to full identification. It is neither easy nor safe to 
fix to definite origin the Protean shapes of Soutli Sea 
mythology, but on the whole the native myths are ai)t to 
embody cosmic ideas, and as the idea of the Sun preponde- 
rates in Maui, so the idea of the Heaven in Taaroa.^ In tlie 
Fiji Islands, whose native niythology is on the whole distinct 
from that of Polynesia proper, a strant^e weird figure takes 
the Huprenie place among the gods. His name is Nden^oi, 

' Moeroiihout, * Voy. nwx lies dii Grand Ocran/ vol. i. in). 419, 437. Klli», 
'Polyn. R«rt.' viil. i. \k 321, Ac. J. R. Forster, * Voyiigo nmiid the World,' 
pp. 540, 667. (Jrey, * Polyii. Myth.' p. 6. Taylor, 'Now Zealand.' p. lis ; 
8<H? alwve, vol. i. p. .322. Tunirr, * rolynwU," p. 244. Marint'r, 'Tonga 
la.* vol. ii. pp. 116, 121. Schirren, 'Wandorsagcn dor Ncaaeehiudrr/ 
p[i. 68, 89. 
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tlio sori)eiit i8 his 8hrinc» miiue traditiuiiu rupruttciit him with 
a seriH'iit'H head and body oud the reHt of him slouo. He 
Itasst'H a monotonuiiH exintence in his gloomy cavern, feeling 
no iMiintiuu nor Hensation, nor any a]i|>etite but hunger; he 
takcH no interest in any one but Uto, liis attendant, and 
givi*H no sign <»f life lieyond eating, answering liis priest, 
and changing his |Misition fn)ni one side t(» the other. No 
wontirr Ndengei is less worshipped than most of the inferior 
g<Hls. The natives iiave even made a comic song a) tout 
him, where he talks with liis attendant, Uto, who has been 
to attenti the feast at Itakiraki, where Ndengei has ospe- 
cially his temple and worship. 

XiUniffi. * H.ivf yoii Ut-n to the sharing of (wm\ to-day ?' 

Utn, * Vi-s : and turtlfs fonned a fiart ; but only the under-^hell 

watt fihan*d Ut ub twa' 
Sthwjri. * Ini]e<Hl, I'to I Thii* ih wry <iad. How in it? We made 

tlivni iiu-ii, ]i1aci-<l thi'iii cm tin* earth, giive tlu*iii fuud, 

mill Vft tlii'V hhari' tn u-* niily the uudiT-»lu*1l. L*tn, 

liow in this 7'* 

The native n»ligion uf Africa, a land i>i»rva«leil by the doc- 
trines of divine hiorarehy and divine supremacy, aflbnls apt 
oviilcnco for the problem before us. The cai»acity of the 
iimneH-worshipin'rV scheme to exteml in this direction may 
U* judgrd from the n*Iigious speculations of the Zulus, 
where may lie tracetl the merging of the First Man, the 
OM-Old-One. rnkulunkulu. into the ideal (»f the Cn*ator, 
Thunderer, and Heaven-go<l.- If we examine a collection 
of dtN'uiuents illustrating the dttctrines of the West African 
nue!< lying U*twetMi the Hottentots on the south and the 
r.eiliers on the north, we may fairly jmlge their concep- 
lii»ns. e\i«lently intluemt**! as thet*4» liave lnvn by Chris- 
tiiin inleni»»irsi'. to ln» nevi*rtlieles^ ImmhI on native iileas 
««i the iK*n<iinal Heaven.^ Whether they think of their 

' WiiliAiiin, ' Kijj,* \iil. i. |i 'Jl*. 

* (\i!U«:»y, ' Kflifineii **( AiiiA/n!u,' |Mirt i. Srr aiitr, |i|i. 116, 'MA. 

* Sit ix|ir«ully Wftit/, wl. II. !•. 1**>7, 4c. ; J. !«. Wiltuu, * W. Afr.* 
I>)<. Vin*. Its; ; IhiiiiiiAn. Uiiiiicu I'ark, Ac. Cunp. EUit, * Maila^ucmr,* 
i.-i. I. 1^ :J1*0. 
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supreme deity as actively pervading and governing his 
universe, or as acting through his divine subordinates, or as 
retiring from his creation and leaving the lesser spirits to 
work their will, he is always to their minds the celestial 
ruler, the Heaven-god. Examples may be cited, each in its 
way full of instruction. In the mind of the Gold-coast 
negro, tendencies towards theistic religion seem to have been 
mainly developed through the idea of Nyongmo, the personal 
Heaven, or its animating personal deity. Heaven, wide- 
arching, rain-giving, light-giving, who has been and is and 
shall be, is to him the Supreme Deity. The sky is Ny- 
ongmo's creature, the clouds are his veil, the stars his face- 
ornaments. Creator of all things, and of their animating 
powers whose chief and elder he is, he sits in majestic rest 
surrounded by his children, the wongs, the spirits of the 
air who serve him and represent him on earth. Though 
men's worship is for the most part paid to these, reverence 
is also given to Nyongmo, the Eldest, the Highest. Every 
day, said a fetish-man, we see how the grass and corn and 
trees spring forth by the rain and sunshine that Nyongmo 
sends, how should he not be the Creator? Again, the 
mighty Heaven-god, far removed from man and seldom 
roused to interfere in earthly interests, is the type on which 
the Guinea negroes may have modelled their thoughts of a 
Highest Deity who has abandoned the control of his world 
to lesser and evil spirits.^ The religion of another district 
seems to show clearly the train of thought ])y wliich such 
ideas may be worked out. Among the Kimlmnda race t»f 
Congo, Suku-Vakange is the highest l)eing. He takes little 
interest in mankind, leaving the real government of the 
world to the good and evil kilulu or spirits, into whose ranks 
the souls of men pass at death. Now in that there are more 
bad spirits who tonuent, than good wlio favour living men, 
human misery would ])e unbearable, were it not that fnnn 

* Stfinhauser, 'Religion des Negers,* in *Mag. dor Mias.* lUwl, IS56. 
No. 2, p. 128. J. L. Wil«4>n, * W. Afr/pp. 92. 209; Rimer. M;uima/p. IJ. 
See also Waitz, vol. ii. pp. 171, 419. 
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tiiiu* to time Suku-VakanKe, enraged at the wickedness of 
th(» uvil spirits, terrifies them witli thimder, and punishes 
the more ul>siinat4» with his thunderlKjlts. Then he returnH 
t«i rest, ami K>ts the kihilu rule a^ain.^ Who. we may ask, 
is til is divinity, rahii and inditrerent save when his wratli 
iMirsts fiirih in slorm. hut the Heaven himself^ The ada- 
tii>n of the Supreme Deity to the lessi*r^ods of iHjlytheism is 
^rapliically put in tlie following i»assa^e, where an American 
missionary amon^ the Y(»rul»as descrilies the relation of 
(dorun^c. llie liOiil of Heaven, to liLs lesser deities (orisa), 
amon^ whom the chief are the androgynous (.)liatala, repre* 
sentinj; the reproductive power of nature, and Shango tlie 
Tliumler-^oil. 'The tloctrine of idolatry prevalent in 
Vorulm ap|K*arH to lie ileriveil hy anah>gy from tlie form and 
customs of the civil government. There is hut one king in 
the nation, and one (loil over the universe. Petitioners to 
tilt* king appr«»ach hiiii thr<»ugh the intiTvention of his 
srrvants, courtiers, ami nohU*s : and the (letitioncr con- 
( iliati's tli«* courtier whom lie employs hy giHMl wonls and 
presents. In like manner no man can directly approacli 
(iod; hut the Almighty himself, they say, has apiKunted 
various kimls nf orisas. who are nunliators ami intercessora 
U'twet'n himself ami mankiml. Xt> sacritia*s are made to 
(iixl, U'cause he needs nothing; hut the orisas. U*iiig much 
like mt*n, are pleas<*il with otlerings of sheep, pigeons, and 
other things. They conciliate the orisa or metliator that he 
may Mess them, not in his own ]Hiwei. hut in the i»ower 

of (lod.*" 

Kooied iu* they are in the depths of nature-worship, the 
dot irint»s of the supreme Sun and Heaven Utth come to the 
>urlaie again in the native religions of Asia. The flivine 
Sun holds his primacy distinctly enough among the nide 
indii:ciious triU*s of Indisi. Although one sect of the 
Kh«>nd^ of Orissa es|KN:iully diret*t their wonihip to Tari 

' .Mucv.ir. * K'-mti in Stiil-Afrika.' |i|i. rJ6. HAS. 

■ M'Wfii *\\t iihI Ihr. tif Vitniln.' y, ivi. in * Siiiith«"iiiitn ("rnilr.* 
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Pennu the Earth-goddess, yet even they agree theoretically 
with the sect who worship 3ura Pennu or Bella Pennu. 
Light-god or Sun-god, in giving to him supremacy above 
the manes-gods and nature-gods, and all spiritual powers.' 
Among the Kol tribes of Bengal, the acknowledged primate 
of all classes of divinities is the beneficent supreme deity, 
Sing-bonga, Sun-god. Among some Munda tribes his 
authority is so real that they will appeal to him for help 
where recourse to minor deities has failed ; while among the 
Santals his cultus has so dwindled away that he receives less 
practical worship than his malevolent inferiors, and is scarce 
honoured with more than nominal dignity and an occasional 
feast.^ These are rude tribes who, so far as we know, have 
never been other than rude tribes. The Japanese are a 
comparatively civilized nation, one of those so instructive to 
the student of culture from the stubborn conservatism with 
which they have consecrated by traditional reverence, and 
kept up by state authority, the religion of their former 
barbarism. This is the Kami-religion, Spirit-religion, the 
ancient but mixed faith of divine spirits of ancestors, nature- 
spirits, and polytheistic gods, which still holds official i)lace 
by the side of the imported Buddhism and ConfucianLsni. 
The Sun-goddess, Amaterasu, * Heaven-shiner,' though but 
sprung from tlie left eye of the parent Izanagi, came to l)e 
honoured above all lesser kamis or gods, while by a fiction 
of ancestor-worship the solar race, as in Peru, became the 
royal family, her spirit descending to animate the Mikado. 
Kaempfer, in his * History of Japan,' written early in the 
18th ccntuF}', showed how absolutely the divine Tensio Dai 
Sin, represented Ixjlow on the imperial throne, waH lookoti 
upon Jis ruler of the minor powerH ; ho mentions the Ja]>anes4» 
tentli month, called the 'godless month,' l)ecause then the 
leiwerj^odH are considere*! to 1k5 away from their temploH,p»m» 
t-o pay their annual homage to the Dairi. He dcscriltes. as it 

* Macjihcreoii, * iDdia,' p. 84, kc, 

- Dulton. 'KoU,' iu 'Tr. Kth. Soc' vol. vL |». 32. Hunt«r, 'Uural 
Keiigal/ |>. 181. 
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waM in Iu8 time, the great JapancHe place of pilgrimage, Yae. 
Then* was to \ic seen tlie small cavern in a hill near tlie sea, 
wliert? the olivine Sun once hid herself, clepriving the world 
of li^^ht, and thus showing herself to lie supreme aU^ve 
all gods. Within the small ancient temple hard l»y, of 
which an account ami a picture are given fnmi a Jai»ane80 
InmiIv. there were to lie seen rmind the walls the usual 
pieces of rut white |»aper, and in the midst nothing hut a 
]Hili.shed metal mirror.^ 

Over the vast range of the Tatar races, it is the tyiH) of 
the su)»reme Heaven that comes prominently into view. 
Nature-worshipi)ers in the extreme sense, these rude trilies 
cimceived their ghosts antl elves and demons and great 
iMiwers of the earth and air to lie. like men themselves, 
within the domain of the divine Heaven, almighty and all- 
encomimssing. Tt) trace the Samoyed's thought of Num 
the |K'rsonal Sky i>a.HHing into vague conceptions of [ler vail- 
ing deity; to see with the Tunguz how Boa the Heaven- 
i;<nI. unseen hut all*knowing. kindly hut inditl'erent, has 
divided the husiness of his world am<uig such lesser {lowcrs 
as Hun and moon, earth ami tire; to discern the meaning of 
the Mongol T(*ngri, shading from Heaven into Heavcn-gtMl, 
and thence into ginl or spirit in general; to foHow the 
rtH'nrds of I leaven -worship among the ancient Turks and 
Hiong-nu; to com|>are the supremacy among the Lapiis of 
Tiernu»s. the Thunderer, with the supremacy among the 
Finns nf Jumiila and Ukk(», the Heaven-ginl and heavenly 
(inindfather — sueh eviilence seems g«MMl groun<l for C'astrvn s 
ap/ument. that the doctrine of the divine Sky underlay the 
first Turanian conceptions, n«it merely of a Heaven -g(Ml, hut 
i>f a hi«:ht*>t deity who in after agfs nf (^hristian inversion 
MtMidi»il intti the <1instiaii (mmI.- Uvu\ again, we may have 

' >;• 1 •';-!. ' Ni||-.i».' K.ii mpf* r. ' lli-i. ..f J i|^i). 17'j7. UfK I. vh, I, IV. 
)'•■: i->iii.it«- iiioiiiii iiif<>ritiatii>ii, sTi- |ii|^r« of ('lianilirrUiii and Sattiw in 

* li .\«. S.II' J.i}uit,' anil MurrAv'« IlmitltH-tk {wle !•• 3nl c«i). 

r.i>:r>ii, * Kihii. M>th.'|i. l,kr. Kleiiitu. 'Cultiir CrMt-ti.' vol. iii. |i. 101. 

* >i'ii.'i..|n/ III riuWrrtoii, vol. i. p. 5.11. MSrorjn, Rrwr ini Kiin. Keich.' 
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the ail vantage of studying among a tjul tared race tlie nurvi- 
val of religion from ruder ancient times, kepfc ttp by officii] 
ordinance, Tlje Btate religion of China m in ita floiaiiuuil 
doctrine the worship of Tien, Heaven, identified with Shang* 
ti, the Emperor-above, next to whom stands Tu, £arihp 
while below thein are worshipped great nature - and 

ancestors. It is possible that tliia faith, aal'i .., Max 

Miiller argues, may be ethnologically and even linguistically 
part and parcel of the general Heaven-wurahip at Uie 
Turanian tribes of Siberia. At ^iny rale* tt is identical wilb 
it in its primary idea, the adoration of the supremo HeaveiL 
Dr. Legge charges Confiieius with an inciinatioti to stib- 
stitute in his religious teaching the name of Tien, Heairea, 
for that known to more ancient rebgion and used in more 
ancient books, Shang-ti, the personal niling Deity* But ii 
seems rather that the sage was in fact nph- ' ' lio tradi- 
tions of the ancient faith, thus actiDg a- ^ Ui the 
character on which be prided himself, thai of a traxiBmitter 
and not a maker, a preserver of old knowledge, not a new 
revealer. It is in accordance with the usual course of 
thaologic development, for the divine Heaven U> reign in 
rude mythologic religion over the lesser spirits of the world 
before the childlike poetic thought paaaes into tbe staler* 
man'e conception of a Celestial Emperor. As PkUi well 
ramarkB, * It belongs to the Clunese sj^tem tliai all nAture 
13 animated by spirits, and that all these follow one ordar. 
As the Chinese cannot think of a Chinese Empire witli an 
Emperor only, and without the host of vassaUpriaeea md 
officials, 80 he cannot think of the Upper Emimror withooi 
the host of spirits/ Developed bi a different line^ tlie idfsm 
of a BUpremo Heaven comes to pervades Chinese phil(j«rjphjr 
and ethics as a general expressioti of fat^. o^linant%^ dutj 
' Heaven's order is nature '—' The wise man readily await 
Heavens of>mmand' — 'Man must first do bis own partf 
when he hm done all, then he can wait for Heaven to 
complete it*— * All state oHieers are Heavens wi -^ ■ 
and represent him '— ' How does Hiuvv en »]ieak t . 
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seasons have their course, tlie hundrc<l things arise, what 
HiN*aks he ? * — * No, Heaven s{)eaks not ; hy the course of 
events he makes himself unclerstooil. no more.'* 

Tlitvt* stray scraps from ohl Chinese literature are inlel- 
li|jjil»le to Enroju^an ears, for our Ar}'an race has indeed 
worked out religious ideas from the like source and almiwt 
in the like directions. The Samoyeil or Tunguz Heaven- 
>;(Hi had his anal<»*^ue in L>yu, Heaven, of tiic Ve<lic hymns. 
i hut* meaning tlie sky, and the sky (lersonitied, this Zeus 
came to mean far more than mere lieaven in tlie minds of 
(rrcek |NK'ts and philosophers, when it rose tr>wanl 'that 
conception which in suhlimity, hri^htnt»ss, and intinity 
transcendc«l all others as much as the bright hlue sky 
tnmsccnihNl all other tiling visilde ui»on eartli.' At the 
liiwt»r levtd of mythic religion, the ideal process of shaping 
thr ilivinc World int<i a nionan'hic constitution was worked 
out hy the ancient (ireeks.on the same simple plan as amon^ 
such liarUirians as the Kols of Cliota-Na«:pur c»r tlie (lallas 
i»l' Al»ys**inia; Zeus is K'\u\* over Olympian ^inIs. and litdow 
thcM* a^'aiu an* marshalh^l the crowthii ranks (»f demi^inls, 
lii'iiics. demons, nymphs, ^Imsts. At the higher level ut 
thco|o«^qc sjN*! ulatiiin. exalted thou*{lits of univt*nuil cause 
auij Umiii;. of physical and moral law, ttnik |K.*nu>nality under 
tlic namt* of Zimis. It is in diriMt derivation alon^ this 
lii>toric lint*, that the classiciil lieaven -4'ult us still ass4*rts 
ii'^clf in soii!4 and |»a^eant anion^ us, in that quaint i*st of 
<|U:iiiit survivals, tht* factitious religion of the Italian OiK^ra. 
wlien» >uch worship as artistic ends re<|iiire is still aildres.»ied 
to tlie divine Cielo. Even in our «laily talk. coll<Mpiial ex- 
pressions call up U*fore the mind of the etliii«>^rapher out- 
lines n{ remt»test ndiuii»us hisl»»ry. Heaven grants, forhids, 
Me-»ses still in phra.<e, as heretofon* in fact. 

Vast ami ditlicull as is the n*M*arch into the full sco|>e 
and hist«»ry of the doitrine of supremacy among the higher 

* riAth. * Krl. (Irr AlUn Chinftrn,' |«rt L p. 18, *c. Sec Mas lluUer, 
' lidM'iuwi ••u S'ii'inT of Kflifpon/ No. III. in * Kra^r'* M»#t.' l!«70. Ije^^fir, 
M'oufuciiu,' \». 100. 
11.— 2 A 
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nations, it may be at least seen that helpful clues exist to 
lead the explorer. The doctrine of mighty nature-spirits, 
inhabiting and controlling sky and earth and sea, seems to 
expand in Asia into such ideas as that of Mahatman tlie 
Great Spirit, Param&tman the Highest Spirit, taking per- 
sonality as Brahma the all-pervading universal soul * — in 
Europe into philosophic conceptions of which a grand type 
stands out in Kepler's words, that the universe is a hanuo- 
nious whole, wliose soul is God. There is a saying of 
Cerate's that throws strong light upon this track of specula- 
tive theology: he declares that the conception among the 
ancients of the Soul of the Universe, the notion that the 
earth is a vast living animal, and in our own time, the 
obscure pantheism which is so rife among German meta- 
physicians, are only fetishism generalized and made syste- 
matic- Polytheism, in its inextricable confusion of the 
persons and functions of the great divinities, and in its 
assignment of the sovereignty of the world to a supreme 
being who combines in himself the attributes of several such 
minor deities, tends toward the doctrine of fundamental 
unity. Max Miiller, in a lecture on the ViMJa, has »rivoii 
tlic name of katlienotlieism to tlie doctrine of divine unify 
in diversity which comes into view in these instruct ivf 
lines : — 

* Jndram Mitrain Vrtruimm Agnim ahur ntlio 
(livyali «i suparno Garutnian : 
Ekain f<id vi|»ra bahutlha vadanti Agnini 
Vaiiiaiii Matarirvrmain Aliuh.' 

*Tliey call him liidra, Mitra, Varuiia, Agni ; tlion In? is ila* Iji-auti 
ful-wiiij,'e(l lioavenlv Oarutiiiat : That which i? Oiu* the wi-e ••nil it iv. 
divers iiianntTri ; th<y call it Agiii, Vama, Matirirvan." 

* ,S( (• Culelnuokc, ' Rssays,' vol. ii. Wullke, ' Ileidcnthuiii,' j-art i. |». \1^\. 
Wanl, * Hindo<».s,' vol. i. j». xxi. vol. ii. p. 1. 

'^ ('••lilt*', • Philosopliie Positive' Cf. Hj». I^rkeley's • Siris ' ; ami f<»r i 
nnxh 111 ilissrrtdlioii on the uiiivcnwil a'thcr as tho divine sonl of tho world, 
wo Phil. Spiller, 'Cott ini Lichtc dcr Naturwissonschaflon/ lUrlin, l»i7'- 
(not4» to Jnd Oil,). 

» *Kig-Ve«la,' i. 104, 40. Max Midler, "Chips,* vol. i. pp. 27, 241. 
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Tlio tiiriiro of tho suproine «l«»ity, 1k» ho Hoavon-jr<«l, Sun- 
;X«k1. (in^jit Sjiirit. lH»;^iimin;r nlrcjuly in uiiculturiMl lliou^lit 
In taki* tin* form uinl fuiictiuii nf a diviiu* nilor nf the 
\Vf»rliI. n'jirf<i'i»t> a cuiu'riitioii which it Ut'itim's lla»ai:i»-lnn^ 
wurk nf systematic lho«»h»;iy tn <h*vi»ln]» ami tn tU*fine. 
Tim-- ill (fitMvo arisos Zimis thi» liii^host. j^n»atost. K'st. ' \vht» 
wa-^ aii>I i*< an<I shall \h\* * iH-^'inninL,' aii«l chii'f i»f all things/ 
' whi) nih's over all nmrlals and iminottals/ 'Zi»iis the j^'ml 
«»f Lr-MN.'! Surh is Ahura Ma/«la in the TiTsian faitli. 
amiiniT wlm-^i* ^i'v«'nty-l\vi» naiiu^^ i-f mi-^ht arr thi'si* : Crea- 
t'T. l*r"t''<!Mr. NoiirisliiT. ll«»lii'st llravrnly Oiu». Healing 
I'li'-t. Most V\\n\ Mnsi Majt'stir. Must Knowing:. Most 
l.'ulin.: at Will.-' TlnTe may In* irnth in the a>sertion that 
thi' r-ntt»ric rt'liiiion i»f aiuient Ivjypt ccntnMl in a «loctrinc 
"i" liivini* injity. manifi»**ti'i! thron^'h tin* hi'trro-^t'in'ous irowil 
• •f |Mi|.iiIar 'h'itit*^. ' It may U* a li»»|i(»h»ss task toi|i>cnian^le 
tlif rM!ifi!<«ri| ]M'r*««tiialit ii-> «»f r»aal. jlt^l, and MoIimIi. anil no 
aMti[t! ;ry may v\ri fully »*M|vf lhiMMii:,'ma ljt»w far tin* ilivine 
II iMir Ml" Kl I anii'l in i!> widr lanji* amnn:: thf .Icwi^li ainl 
ii:!i''! Si-miiir nation*- a •l«Mtrlin' nf ilixim' sn|»irmafy.* Tln» 
'..-'♦Mr Syiii-rh'i niiian kinu'di^nis an'l i«*liu'i"n-< havi* Inn:; 
^.:l^|* |i-i'.| away into ilarknr-'*. Ifavin^ hiii anti'|Uarian 
I'll'- :•! vmihIi for tlit'ii f«»rmfi nii.'ht. l-'arMtln-i has U-rii tin- 
liit'iiy oi :!ifir .Ii-wi^h kiinlH'd. -till stamlinu' fa>t to thfir 
an- I'M* iiati"iiality. ^tilI ui'lH'Min.; to this ilay thrir i«alri- 
an !: il ifli/i"!!. in thf mi'!>t of natii*!!*- who inlnTil fptiii 
thf faith .•! Ni.ii'l tin' U-lji-f in i»ni* <J'..l. hi.'ht-t. almiL'hty. 
w!:" ;ii !!n' 1 1'.'inniiu' ma-li' ill" Ii'M'. Ill" and tin' faith, whose 
thr"!p* 1- •'-!al'!:-ln' 1 "f ..Id. wh-- i- from I'Vrila-tin:: li» 
t'Vi'il.i'iiii.'. , 

I'm-!- r»' n«w hiin.'inj t !.«•-•' p'-ran h.- to a cl^.^e. it will 1n» / 
wt II !.. -\i*r ri.i!i].arily t ht» nM-'-n^ f..r rn-atin^' tin* aiiimiMii / 
«»l ill.' ;.i' It'Mi -axa.:!* Wi.rlda> iim'H' »»r h-.- H'|iifMMitiiii: tin* ) j 

>.. \N. : N.r. •!.!:., Ji. t; it.tMin.' )]'. 1 I !. 1 7S. 

A*. ■•' % . ' III- *i'_\ Sjii^i!. 't»:ii:» i-Yi*!.! * IJ. 

V. li^L!. ■...;., "All I'liT K.;," \«1. IV. ill. XII.; Kiaiirn, ' l-^iyiil,' vol. iv. 

'■• •'■ 

' M vi I , ' I'!. Iff,' \"'. 1. ]. i6\ A- . 
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animism of remotely ancient races of mankind. Savage 
animism, founded on a doctrine of souls carried to an extent 
far beyond its limits in the cultivated world, and thence 
expanding to a yet wider doctrine of spiritual beings ani- 
mating and controlling the universe in all its parts, becomes 
a theory of personal causes developed into a general philo- 
sophy of man and nature. As such, it may be reasonably 
accounted for as the direct product of natural religion. 
using this term according to the sense of its definition by 
Bishop Wilkins : * I call that Natural Religion, which men 
might know, and should be obliged unto, by the meer prin- 
ciples of Eeason, improved by Consideration and Experience, 
without the help of Eevelation.'^ It will scarcely be argued 
by theologians familiar with the religions of savage tribes, 
that they are direct or nearly direct products of revelation, 
for the theology of our time would abolish or modify their 
details till scarce one was left intact. The main issue of 
the problem is this, whether savage animism is a primary 
formation belonging to the lower culture, or whether it con- 
sists, mostly or entirely, of beliefs originating in some 
higher culture, and conveyed by adoption or degradation 
into the lower. The evidence for the first alternative, 
though not amounting to complete demonstration, seems 
reasonably strong, and not met by contraiy evidence a}»- 
proaching it in force. The animism of the lower trilx*>. 
self-contained and self-supporting, maintained in close con- 
tact with that direct evidence of the senses on which it 
appears to be originally based, is a system which miirhi 
quite reasonably exist among mankind, had they never any- 



* *0f the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion,' London, 1678, l«o».k 
i. ch. vi. Johnson's Dictionary, s.v. The term * natural religion* is used in 
various and even inconiiwitible senses. Thus Butler in his 'Annlogj' ..t 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Naturi*/ 
signifies l»y * natural religion * a priniieval system which he expressly ar^r* 
to have been not reasoned out, but taught first by revelation. This Hyatein, 
of which the main tenets are the l»elief in one (Jo<l, the Creator and Moral 
Governor of the Worhl, and in a future state of moral rctrilmtiou, ditTrr> 
in the extuino from the actual religions of the lower races. 
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wliore risoii a))<»vc the sava^o cMHulilion. Xow it iloes not 
srtMu tli.'it tlu> aniinisiii of the tii^rhor nations ntamls in a 
c<iim«»xi«»n so ilirec-l and coniplole with ihoir niontal state. 
Il is l»y no means so closely liniilt?<l in iltxtrines ovidenciMl 
Ky siiii|il«» r-untt'iiiplation t>f nalnn». Tlio (l(»crtrincs u( tint 
Iitwrr aiiiiiibiui apptMr in tlh* lii>^li(*r ofltMi nion* ami nion^ 
iiiuiiititHJ, ti) hrin*^ tiicni into ac*<*onl:inc(' with an ailvanfin*^ 
inti'llfctual conilitioii, ii» adapt thciu at onct* to the limits uf 
.xirirlrr sciiMur and the nttMJs t»f hi^lu*r faith; and in ihii 
hiu'lHT animism tlu»st» tl«K'triiit*s aiv n*taini'«l side hy side 
with iither and siKH'ial Udii^fs. of wliiih the ndi^itms of thu 
li»wer wiirlij show S4arce a p»rm. In tracing the eoni-st^ of 
aiiimi>ti<* thinii^ht frnm sta;^e to sta*;t* of history, instruction 
H ((I U> ^aineil alike fmni the immensity of chan^t^ and 
In mi tlie inttMisity nf |N*rmanen(*e. Sava;^t» animism, lK»tli 
hy what it has ami hy what it wants. stM-ms to re|ir<*S(Mil the 
«Mili«T system in wlii<'h lH«;^an the a;;e-lun:^ t'liursi* <»f the 
I'liicatinii i»f (lie WiiiM. K.^|N*<-ially i> it to U* n«i(ic(*il that 
\ aril Ills lielirfs and pi art ire-;, whirli in thr lower animi>m 
>laiid tirm u|Mtn their ;;rnunds as if they irrew then*, in the 
lojhn animi-^m !Ndi»ni; rather to {HMsints than philit^oiihers. 
i\i^t rather as ancestral ndic> than lis priMluets Udomrin^ 
!•» thrir au'»», an» falling' fnun full life into survival. Thus 
it i> that sava;;*' ndiu'i<*n can fre«|uently explain doctrines 
and rites Ml ei\ili/.ed ri'Iii^iou. Theconvei"se is far less i»flen 
I hi* t\e»e. N'liw this is a statt» t»f thin-^s which apjH'ars to 
I arry a histori<al as wtdl as a prartieal meAnin>{. The 
df^Madat it "n- theory would t»xpect savaires to hoM Udiefs anil 
I ii^^tohis iiitelliLiil'le iis hruken-down ndies of former hij^her 
I i\ ili.alitin. The development -theory woid^l exinil civili/iMl 
iiifM 111 ki*rp Up In-lielV and customs which have ihi'ir reason- 
al'li' mraniiiL: in h'ss eiiltureil statics of s«K'iety. So far as 
the s!uily of survival enahles us to judu'** lietwtvn the two 
thtMiirs. it is st^*n that what is intelli^ihle ndi^i<in in the 
{••Wfr < nlturei-^ often nieaniiiirless suiNMstitii»n in the hii^htT. 
ainl thu*< (he develupment-theory hiLS the up|)cr han<l. 
Moivovei. this evidence tits with I lie teaching of prtdiistnric 
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archaeology. Savage life, carrying on into our own day the 
life of tlie Stone Age, may be legitimately claimed as repre- 
senting remotely ancient conditions of mankind, intellectual 
and moral as well as material. If so, a low but progressive 
state of animistic religion occupies a like ground in savage 
and in primitive culture. 

Lastly, a few words of explanation may bo offered as to 
the topics which this survey has included and excluded. To 
those who have been accustomed to find theological subjecu-i 
dealt with on a dogmatic, emotional, and ethical, rather 
than an ethnographic scheme, the present investigation 
may seem misleading, because one-sided. This one-si«led 
treatment, however, has been adopted with full considera- 
tion. Thus, though the doctrines here examined bear ni>t 
only on the development but the actual tnith of religious 
systems, I liavo felt neither able nor willing to enter inlt> 
tliis great argument fully and satisfactorily, while exi)eriencc 
has shown that to dispose of such questions by an occasional 
dictatorial phrase is one of the most serious of errors. Tho 
scientific value of descriptions of savage and barWruus 
religions, drawn n\) by travellers ami especially l»y missiini- 
aries, is often lowered by their controversial lone, and by 
the allectation of infallibility with which their relation i«» 
the absolutely true is settled. There is something jiailirti- 
in the siiiipli(!ity with wliich a narrow student will judgt* ihi* 
doctrines of a foreign religion ])y their antagonism or f<»n- 
formity to his own orthodoxy, on points where utter jIIiUm- 
ence of oi>inion exists among the most learned ami cnli'^hi- 
ened scholars. The systematization of the lower reliicion>. 
the reducti(m of tlieir multifarious details to the low an : 
siniph? ideas of j)riniitive ]>hilosophy which form the ( mn- 
mon groundwork of them all, ai)i)eare<l lo me an urgfuily 
neetled contributi(m to llie science of religion. This Wi»rk 
I have carried out to the utmost of my power, and I can now- 
only h»avi» thi» H'sult in the liands of othrr students. \\ho^«» 
province it is to deal with such evidence in witler schemes 
of argument. Again, the intellectual rather than the enio- 
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titiiijil si'lc» nf rc'li^:ii»n has bore Iteeii ko|»t in view. Even in 
tlif liiV i.t" till* rmli'sl savaj-:o. ivli^iuiis U»liof is asMK-ialcil 
with iiiii'ii-^f mil >t inn. with a\vf\il rovoieniv. wiili avr^ni/in;^ 
WMr««r. will I ra|»t ecstasy whi-ii .<iMise an<I tlit»n;,'lit ulU*rly 
ii.iii-d'ii'l the <i»mmnn h'Vrl nf ilaily lil'f. Ilnw uwiaU the 
iii»»n- in tail lis wIh-h' nut only ilnrs iho U'liovt'i- c^xiuM'it'nci' 
Muli i-iitlni<ia.-in. l»ut wIhti* hi> iitiiin.si frcliipjs n\ h»vt' aixl 
In.lM'. Ill* justice an<I iiirny. nf fmiinulr and U'IpIi'IIH'ss and 
.-••ll'-arritii inu' ilfvoiiim, t»f unutUMal»h' luistTV and da/zlinj^ 
li.L|>{>ini'>'^. twint* and clasp round I In* fahiic of ndi^fion. 
I. iiu'tiiL'j'*. dr>i]i)iini! at tinii*s from sni-h words as soul and 
]>iiit tlii'ir hiiM't* |ihi!<>so)t}iir UK-aninL'. ran usr tht'ni in full 
I'tKiMnniiy wiih this lontlfiny tif tin* n'liu'i»»us mind, as 
I'liia-r-^ III jfiuM-y a my>ti<- snisr of iranst'CinUMil omotit»n. 
Vi*i nf all this ii'liLiiMn. tin' ndiu'i<»n of vi-inn anil of j»a>>ion, 
[jtlli- indfi-1 has ln'tMi saiil in lh*"-t» paji-^. and rvfn that 
hull' laMiii in inrjilrntal tou<'hr-. than with |»ur|iMM'. TIiom* 
1' wliMi:! ii-jiiiiin miMii- alM.vi* all ihinL'^ n'li;«M»'Us fiM'lin'^. 
n .iv -.iv rii my aiLrunii'm that 1 havr wiilti*n MMillrs^-ly of 
i!ji' ■.! I. aii-1 un-}'iiitually of ^|li^iHIal tiling'-. !•«• it >**: I 
.r-r]-; l!ji' phia>f ni't as ni-rdin^ an aiMiln-jy. hut a-^ fX- 
I'li- -'.uj, -.i. |»!an. S«ii'nti!i«- pn-jir-- i> at linu's ml»^l 
l.!llii-n'i l«y woikin^' ali'n„' a iii>tinrt inl'dh-itual liiu*. 
\m;Ii'U* 1-iij;^ trm|-:i*d ti» dixfiji* fit-m llu' main ohJiTt to 
\\l:,i' i:»- U'Vnn-l. in Ipiwi-xn intiuialr ci.nni'xinn. Thu 
.iii.i:-ii.i-i d«M'^ wrll t«i di>« n-?' U.ihly -tiintuM- in<Ii*|'tMid- 
I'li'.ly if ihi- W"ild of haiipiin'r-> an*[ nii-riy wiiiih ih'i-i'nds 
iil»M i!. li wmuM U* thnUL:ht a nido iniixMtinfiur for a 
-'Ma'.fji : I" |ii*f.ui' a di>-frtalii»n on ihf -i ii-mr of war, 
\-\ ..n iMi ,:.i!y h«»w lai it is lawful U*r a (■hri>lian man to 
l«Mi \\iM|-ii- aM<l -I'lvi- in liir wars. My iti-k ha-^ Uvn 
!.•••• IP-; !•• ii:-ru-- Krlijit-n in jilI its liMrin;^'s. l-nl lo 
|-i-.ia\ i:i i»;'.iLUi' ihi' L'lrat d-iliiin- ^'l Auimi.-*m. as fitund 
m wh.ii 1 r..n«ri\r [•• U' its iMrln'*'! -taji-s anp-n^' lh«* lower 
III'- nf !ii inkind. and t«» shuw it«« tran^mi>.'*ioii aloii:; the 
l;iir-. ..i ii'Ii^Imus ihiiujht. 

Tli ■ il- i"-! rntiri' I'xi lu-i-iu "f ••ihital -luesiions fion; 
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this investigation has more than a mere reason of 
mant It la due to the very nature of the subject. To 
some the Btatement may seem startling, yet the evideooe 
Baems to justify it, that the relation of morality to reUgioci 
18 one that only belongs in its rudiments, or not ml all, to 
rudimentary civilisation. The eonipariBon of nnvrngd aod 
dvili:seil religions brings into view, by the aide of 4 daep- 
lying resemblance in tlieir pliilosophy, a {leep*Iyiiig ootitoiil 
in their practical action on himiau Ufe. So far as savtge 
i^ligion can stand as reprenenting natiiral reHgioo^ the 
popidar idea tliat the moral government of the nniverae b 
an essential tenet of natural religion simply falls to lbi> 
ground. Savage animism is almost devoid of that elbjoal 
element which to the educated moderu mind ia the very 
mainspring of practical religion. Not, as I have said, thai 
morality is absent from the life of the lower races. Without 
a code of morale, the very existence of the rudetiiL irilx? 
would be impossible; and indeed the moral atanclards of 
even savage races are to no small extent wetUdetined and 
praiseworthy. But these ethical lawn inland on their uwuj 
ground of tradition and public opinion, compamtiv^Iy in* 
dependent of the animistic l^elief and rites wbioli ei 
beside tliem. The lower animism U not immoral, it 
unmoral. For thiB plain reason, it hm seemed desirable 
keep the discussion of animism, as far as might be, sepanaln 
from that of ethics* The general pral>lem of the relation otJ 
morality to religion is diflicnlt, intricate, and requiring im- 
mense array of evidence, and may be perhafie more proBi*! 
ably discussed in connexion with the ethnography of nmrata. ] 
To justify their jiresent &eparali*m, it will be enougli to 
refer in general terniB to the aceoimts of savage trilioft 
whose idea» have lieeu tittle afflicted by civilized iutiar*! 
oourse ; proper eautioit iK'ing uKCii not to trust vague etais^j 
in^its about good an<l evil, but Ut aacertain whether tboBn' 
are what philosophic momlists would call virtue aD<] vicii^ 
righteousneas aiid wickt*dneaH, or whetlier tJiey are uiere 
personal advantage aiul diHatl vantage. The tsMenlial 
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nexioii of theology and morality ir a fixeil idea in many 
iiiindH. I^iit it i8 one of the lesHons of liiHtory that nuhjects 
may mainuin themselves indei)endently for ages, till the 
t'voiit (»f coalescence takeH place. In the course of history, 
religion has in various ways attached to itself matters small 
and great outside its central sc*henu\ such as prohihition of 
HiMH'ial meals, ol»servance of si»ecial days, regidation of mar- 
riage as to kinship. divisi<m i»f s(K.'iety inl<» castes, ordinance 
i>f MM'ial law and civil government. Ii4N)king at religion 
from a |M)liti(al |Miint of view, as a practical inlluence an 
human s<iciety. it is clear that among its greatest |N)werH 
havt^ Inren its divine sanction of ethical laws, its theolt>gicul 
enforcement of morality, itM t4*a<*hing (»f mttml government 
of the universl^ its supplanting the 'continuance-d<ictrine' 
t»f a future life l»y the *retrihution-doctrine' supplying 
moral motiv«* in the present. Itut such alliance Udongs 
almost or wholly to religituis alN>ve the savagi* level, not to 
tlit» earlier an* I lower crwdn. It will ai«l us to nee h<»w 
much more the fruit of religion Indongs to ethical intluencv 
than to phili»sophiral dogma, if we consider how the intro- 
iluiiiiin «»f tht» moral element se|iarates the religions of the 
woiM. uiiit«Hl as they are throughout hy one animistic 
prin<iph*. into two great classics, thos«* lower syst4*nis whose 
\n*M ri'sult is to supply a crude childlike natural phil(»s4»phy, 
and tlioM* higher faiths which impLmt on this the law of 
rigllteousn<^<^ and of holiness, the inspiration of duty and 
of love. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

Religious Rites : their puq^se practical or symbolic — Prajfer : its con- 
tinuity from low to high levels of Culture ; its lower phases Unethical ; 
its higher phases Ethical— Sacrifice : its original Gift-tlieory {lasses 
into the Homage-theory and the Abnegation-theoiy — Manner of rt- 
ception of Sacrifice by Deity— Material Transfer to elements, fetish- 
animals, priests ; consumption of substance by deity or idol ; oiTcriDg 
of blood; transmission by fire; incense — Essential Transfer: con- 
sumption of essence, savour, &c.— Spiritual Transfer: consumption or 
transmission of soul of offering — Motive of Sacrificer — Transition from 
Gift- theory to Homage- theory : insignificant and formal offerings ; 
sacrificial banquets — Abnegation-theory ; sacrifice of children, Ac. — 
Sacrifice of Substitutes : jMirt given for whole ; inferior life for sai*enor ; 
effigies— Modem survival of Sacrifice in folklore and religion — Fasting, 
as a means of i»roducing ecstatic vision ; its course from lower to 
liighcr Culture — Drugs used to produce ecstasy— Swoons and fitJ* in- 
duced for religious puri>oscs — Orientation : its relation to Sun -myth 
aud Sun-worship ; rules of East and West as to burial of dead, jKwiiion 
of worship, and stmcture of temjile — Lustration by Water and Fin* : 
its transition from material to symbolic purification ; its connexion 
with si>ccial events of life ; its ai)j>earance among the lower race:; — 
Lustration of new-born children ; of women ; of those i»olluted by 
bloo<l8hed or the dead — Lustration continued at higher levels of Culture 
— Conclusion. 

Keligious rites fall theoretically into two divisions, 
though these blend in practice. In part, they are ex- 
pressive and symbolic performances, the dramatic utter- 
ance of religious thought, the gesture-language of theoh.g>'. 
In part, they are means of intercourse with and inliuence 
on spiritual beings, and as such, their intention is as 
directly practical as any chemical or mechanical process, 
for doctrine and worship correlate as theory and praoticH.\ 
In the science of religion, the study of ceremony ha.s ii.^ 
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>in»n.r rtiiil weak sitli*s. On tlio <nio Imml, it is j^oiu'raliy 
rasiiT t" "l.tjiiii aicurat<' armniils i>f (.■«»ivinniiu»s liy vyv- 
wii!n'>-;t'<. iliaii any tiling: like lrust\vi»rlliy an*! intolli^iMc 
s;.4l**inrnl> mI* iluciiini'i so that xt'iy iii\ich «»f mir kimw- 
liil'jt' 111" ivliLii'^ii in the Miva^'«» ainl liail>arii' \vurl«l cjinsisls 
in ar^juainlanro with its ci'nMnonit'>. Ii is also lriiL» that 
siinif irliiri..!!*; u'n»ini»nii's aiv niarvt'N nf in'r!nan«'n<-t», 
hiiMin^' «*ul-iantially iho sann' I'tn'm ami niranin^' thmn^li 
a.'i* aiN'i au'''. and I'ar U'ViuhI tlu» ran.;!' of hi>liiri(.' ivftml. 
On :lif Milii'i !ian<l. tlic si;^nitir.iti<'n ot* trrrnionit's is not to 
)"• r.i-hly ilfMJili*.! on hy nnTr in>iMvtiMn. In tlir h^n^ and 
'^.iih'l iMin^r in whirh ndii^ii-n has adajitfl iisidf lu m-w 
in;cll<-i ! iial and ninial ci>n«liti('ns. iMic i»f thf niM^t marktMl 
I'll •<■«•>.•-«•>. ha*^ atl4'<'l<*d tinif-hon^'Uifd p'liiriuii.N (:n>tnnis. 
\\h">t» fnrni ha-' ht'iMi faithfnlly and i-vrn siTvih'ly kfpt nj«, 
whiii' thrir nature lia> nl'trn undcr-^Mni* tran>fMrniati«>n. In 
thr ii-h::iiin> of ihf .:P-at iniliMiiK. ih,. natural dilVhulty nf 
I' Il'iwiiiLT i1h*m» chanjf^ has U'l-n a-idi-d t'» I'V the sater- 

■ I *.il •••U'lrnrv tn i^n«irf an>l ••hlitnalf tiaie-^ •»! tin' in- 

• ■» iltMi- rhani:*' "f ri'liiiii'U fpMn a.:i» l«» a-^e. an«l !•» (M.nverl 
i:/« niv-friir-. am lent rili»s whu-e real haihaii*- nieanin-^ is 
: o I'ai tnit ..f harni'Miy with the s|.irit nf a laliM lime. T\n* 

■ ::»l'.iM;i«.-'mfiil.«.. liMwevi'r. whieh ln-i't lh»* en«juirer inl«» the 

• ••iriiH.nie- 1. 1* a sinude ndi'-ii«»n. •limini^ll in a lar;:i'r vi*ui- 
|'.i!.i:i\e -;udy. The ethmi:ia|ihiT wh" hrinL'** l«»;^elher 
t\.ii:i|'li'> 1. 1" a ri".rnn»ny fn-ni diU'erenl yla^'es i.f ruluire 

• .1:1 Mi'irii ;jt\i* a niMit* latiitnal aeeoiint (•!' it. than the 
|.i..-? t«» whnni a >pe<ial ?«iL:nilir.ili»in. Mimriinie.«* very 
iMihkf the «'ri.'inal »»ne. has U'ii»nie matter nf iirthotluxy. 
As a • Miitiil.iitinii {it ihi' ihrtiiy •»! Jeli^itm. with »->iKTial 
\ ii'W I'i !••< l-.wer )»h.i>es a> 1 Xjilaiialory ff ihf hi^'her. 1 

\iA\r in-: I'M If I f'-: rthn»»_:i.i|'hif >liMU>-i"n a u'r«'Ui» ««f 

>:u If 1 r::*-- ra« h in il^ way fe.il •»! in-trmtii'ii, dilleient a^ 
ill- «• \\.i\- iri' All !ia\i' i-iily |il.iii' and rudin.i-ntary 
n«i!iiii^: in -i..'U'«' itdiurf. all U'lnn-^ {•* KirU'irie ii\z»-<. all 
ha-.f ilii-J! T.j.ii-i-nl.iiiw-* willdn the liniils nf miHJriii 
ri.i :-:in.!..ii. TIh-v .hv iIh- iite> •■f I'ravei. Sarritiif. 
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' I 

Fasting an^ other methods of Artificial Ecstasy, Orienta- 
tion, Lustration. 

Prayer, ' the soul's sincere desire, uttered or unex- 
pressed,' is the address of personal spirit to personal spirit. 
So far as it is actually addressed to disembodied or deifieil 
human souls, it is simply an extension of the daily inter- 
course between man and man; while the worshipper who 
looks up to other divine beings, spiritual after the nature of 
his own spirit, though of place and power in the universe 
far beyond his own, still has his mind in a state where 
prayer is a reasonable and practical act. So simple and 
familiar indeed is the nature of prayer, that its study does 
not demand that detail of fact and argument which must be 
given to rites in comparison practically insignificant. It 
has not indeed been placed everywhere on reconl as tlie 
necessary outcome of animistic belief, for especially at low 
levels of civilization there are many races who distinctly 
admit the existence of spirits, but are not positively kiuiwn 
to pray to thom. Beyond this lower level, however, anim- 
ism and ceremonial prayer become nearly conterminous: 
and a view of their relation in their earlier stages may \^ 
l)cst gained from a selection of actual prayers taken tUiwn 
word for word, within the limits of savage and l)arbaric litV. 
These agree with an opinion that prayer api>cared in tho 
religion of the lower culture, but that in this its earlier 
stage it was unethical. The accomplishment of desire i.s 
asked for, but desire is as yet limited to personal advantage. 
It is at later and higher moral levels, that the worshipinT 
begins to add to his entreaty for prosperity the claim ft»r 
help toward virtue and against vice, and prayer U?conies 
an instrument of morality. 

In the Papuan Island of Tanna, where the gods are the 
spirits of departed ancestors, and preside over the growth 
of fruits, a prayer after the offering of first-fruit.s is sjioken 
aloud by the chief who acts as high priest to the silent 
assembly: * Compassionate father! Here is some to*u\ 
for you : eat it ; l)e kind to us on account of it ! ' Then 
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all shout t(»<;ether.^ In the Sainoaii Islands, when the 
liliaticin of ava was pourcil out at the evening meal, the 
\nnul of the family j»rayeil thus: — 

* Here i.^ avu for you, O gudrt ! Luok kindly tuwanLi thix family : 
Ii-t it prr^per and increa-ie ; and let iii> all \ni kept in health. Let 
our plantations U> productive ; let ftxxl grow ; and niay there l)C 
a>)un(]ance of fon«l for U;*, your creatures. Here id ava for you, 
our war go<ls ! Let there be a ntnmg and numeroui* people for you in 
this Ian<]. 

* Hi-n- i-* ava for you, O miling puis (j^ods who come in Tongan 
r;iij<N .1 ;iinl fun-i^ni vr.sM*ls). l)o not i-oine on whore at thin pla«e ; hut 
K' plea.-eil to de]»art along the ocean to N»nie other land.'' 

Aiimn^ the Indians of North America, more or le.«*H under 
Eur<»|H»aii iiitlut^nce, the Simix will say, * Spirits of the dead, 
hiivr mercy on me!* then they will a«ld what they want, 
if i^oinl weather tliey wiy ho. if ^jimmI luck in hunting, they 
say sn.3 Aml•n^^ the Osa^es. j»raycrs used nt»t long since to 
Im» iillrnMl at dayhn*ak t«» Wi»likonda, the Master of Life. 
Tiir do voter H'tipMl A little fn»m the camp or company, 
aiiil with atl'iHted or real wet'pin^. in loml uncoutli voiirc 
«>f i»laiiitivi' pitetuis tone, howled such i>ray«'rs as thcw»: — 
* W«»lik«»nda, pity me, I am very jMHir; give me what I 
\UH^*1 : ijive me su<*c«»ss against mine enemies, that I may 
aveiije th«» th'ath i»f my frien«is. May I U» ahle t*» take 
sealps, tt» take horses! \-c/ Sueli prayers might or might 
ni»t have allusion ti» some ilei*<*asei| ndalive or frieml.* 
How an A!'.:<>n«piin Indian un«hTtakes a dangtTous V(»yage. 
we may juilge fnnu dolin Tanner's ac<ount of a fleet of 
trail Indian l^^irk <'an«it*s setting <iut at dawn (»necalm morn- 
ing on Like Su|H»rior. We had pmcivde*!, he writes. aUmt 
two liunilred yanls int«» the lake, wlu-n tht» cam»es all 
.siiipiH'd ii»gether. aU'l the chief, in a very haul v<»i<*e, ail- 
•lit'--i| a ]»niyer to tlie Ureal Spirit, <*ntreating him to 

' TiiriifT, • Pi'lyiii^iA, p. S'< : iw p. 4*jr. 

' Mil p. -JMl.' «r«' p. 174. .S<w aU> KIlit, Tolyn. Rr«.' vol. i. |i. 343. 
Mirii.-r. • T'I1k'« Iv' \'A. li. p. 2*5. 

* S S..^»l. r.i!t, Mii'l. Trilwji. lurt iii. p. 'JM. 

* M't'ii.r, • lUptKt Inrhftii .MimioiiH,' p. :»il». 
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give us a good look to cross the lake. 'You,' said he. 
*have made this lake, and you have made us, your 
children ; you can now cause that the water shall remain 
smooth while we pass over in safety.' In tliis manner be 
contmued praying for five or ten minutes; he then threw 
into the lake a small quantity of tobacco, in which each of 
the canoes followed his example.^ A Nootka Indian, pre- 
paring for war, prayed thus: 'Great Quahootze, let me 
live, not be sick, find the enemy, not fear him, find him 
asleep, and kill a great many of him.'- There is mnro 
pathos in these lines from the war-song of a Delaware : — 

* Great Spirit there above 
Have pity on my children 
And my wife ! 

Prevent that they shall mourn for me I 
Let nic succeed in thia undertaking. 
That I may slay my enemy 
And bring home the tokens of victor}' 
To my dear family and my frienda 
That we may rejoice together . . . 
Have pity on me and protect my life, 
And I will bring tliee an offering.' ' 

The following two prayers are among those rect)nlod l>y 
Molina, from the memory of aged men who descriU^d i.. 
him the religion of Teru under the Incas, in wlmso riles 
they liad tliemselves l)orne part. The first is addressed l** 
the Sun, the second to the World-creator : — 

*0 Sun I Thou who lm.st said, let there W (.'uzcos and Tainj't>, 
grant that theiie thy children may cun«iUfr all other i»cojiK'. Wt- 
Wsiicch tliLM." that thy children the Yncas may Ik.* the conquerors al way-, 
fur this hast thou created them.' 

*0 concjuering Uiracocha I Ever present Uirai-O^-ha ! Thou wli-. 
art in tin- ends of the earth without equal I Thou who gave>t lit".- an : 
valour to men, siying ** Let thi^ )>»• a man I'' and to women, ^»\;iii:, 
** Let this ]>e a woman I " Thou who madest them and gave>t lhf!i» 
being I Watch over them that they may live in health and jh-.ii-i . 

^ Tanner, * Narrative,' p. IC. 

• Hrinton, ' Myths nf \*w WoiM,' p. 21*7. 

'' Ileckcw. Idor, ' Ind. V..lk.Ms.-l.:ifi.-n,' ]> 'l.'l. 
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Thou who nrt in tht* hi^h hisiveiin, and anion^ thi* clmuls of (h(* 
ifnijK--i, grant this willi long lift-, and accfjil this .sacrifice, L'ira- 

In Africa, llir Zulus, udiln'ssiu}^ tin* si»irits of Ihrir ances- 
tors, think it cvrn enough to call upon tlioni without sayiu}^ 
what they want, takini; it f«»r ^nmlcil that tlu* spirits know, 
>M tliai tht» ni«»ri' uitrranco * TtHijdt* t»f our h<»usc!* is a 
j.ravi'r. When a Zulu sn«»«»z«»s. and is tlius for tlu» nionicnt 
in I l«iM» ndatinn t<» tin* divine spirits, it is enoui;!) foi him 
i'» i.jiuijiin what he wants <* to wish a wish,* as our own 
r'>lkl«»re has it), ami thus tin* woriis ' A cow I ' * C'liiMren ! ' 
iiii- prayers. FuUer ft»rms are such as these : ' iVople of 

• Mir houst»! (.'atth' ! '— ' TtHiph* of f»ur Inmsi*! (lotnl luck 
and health!* — ' lVHipli» of our house! Children!* (hi 

• M i-a^ii*!!"* of ancestial eiittle-^a<'ritij'e the piayers extend to 
ar Inal liaran;^nie»*, as when, after the feast is <iv«'r. the lieail- 
ni.iii sp«Mk'^ thus amjtl dead silence: * Yes, yes. our jHMiple, 
\ilio ijid .-u»Ii ami suih nohle acts. I pray l4» you — I pray 
!'■: pi..-piMiiy after haxiiiL; saiiilire.l thi-* hulhK-k i^f Vtiurs. 
I '.iv, I ran not iefu>e to i:i\e vnu food. f<»r the-e cattle 
vvhii li aie heii' you ;^ave nie. And if yi»u a.-^k f«Nid of nie 
whiih y<iu have ;jiven me. is it not ]»i-i»|>er that I should 
u'lM* il to yiiu ' I jiray for rat t If. that tln*y may fill this 
pt'ii. I pray for corn, that uiany |H*opIe may eome to this 
\!ll.iL:'*"f your**. an<l make a n^'i^e. and glorify you. I ask 
.il-o f..r rhildreii. that thi-* villairj* niay havf a lar/«' popuhi- 
ti'ii.anl that your name may never <i»nn* to an «*iid.' .S<» 
In- lini-he-. rn^ni aiiionj th«*m-^'id ia«e'% neai thi* epialor, 
l!ii' lollnwirr.: players may !■«• cilt'd. ad'ire>M»d t^i tliat Su- 
pi'iin' P«Miy whoM* nalun* i**, as we have >«*«*n, more or h»ss 
lli.i! i'i till- IIeaven--.r«N|. The (liiM Toa'-l rnvf \\ould 
rai^i' \\\^ eyi-» to |!i>a\en au'i thu> addii-* * hiiis ■ '<roi|, 
Mwr ij.-' iM..lay lire Miiil yams. u'''M and a::iii>, ::i\e me 

* N t:: ttii'^ or Kiti<< ikii-i I^UH u( ViK'X",' ti. »nl ol. t^y C. K. Markhaiii, 
IP :, .. >.. ii-i liMi.tnii. p. "jy*. 

< i'..i.vA\, 'Kt-!i.;i<in «>f Aini/uhi.' pp. 111. 174. IS*^ * KriDftrkn <>n 
Zr.:-.i Uitij. !*!• tiTiiitrii/»'«irtf, l»*7i), p. -j-j. 
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slaves, ritshea, and health, and that I may be bmk 
swift I' the fetiBh-maii will often in the morning take wmt^ 
in his mouth aod say, * Heaven ! grant that I may havo 
something to eat to-day;' and when giving ute<iicrtne ftbuim 
him by the fetish, he will bold it up to beaveti first* and 
say, ' Ata Nyongtno ! (Father Heaven !) bless this modidne 
that I now give/ The Yebu would say, " God in h^m' 
protect rae from sieknesB and death. God give me happi^ 
ness and wisdom! '^ When the Manganja of Lake Nyas» 
were oflering to the Supreme Deity a basketful of meal ami 
a pot of native beer, that he might give them rain, tbt 
priestess dropped the meal handful by handful on the grottnd, 
each time calling, in a high-pitched voice, * Hear ihon, 
God, and send rain V and the assembled people reepcmd^d, 
clapping their hands eoftly and intoning (they always intone 
their prayers) * Hear tliou, O God 1'^ 

Typical forms of prayer may be aelaeled in Asia near 
junction-line of savage and barbaric culture. Among 
Karens of Bumia, the Harvest-goddeaa has offerings n 
to her in a little house in the paddy*field. m which 
strings are put for her to bind tho gpirits of any 
who may enter her flekL Then they entreat hor on ihU 
wise: 'Grandmother, thou guardest my field, thou watcbail 
over my plantation. Look out for men entering; IcNjk 
sharp for people coming in. If they come, bind them wit 
tlds string, tie them with this rojie, do not let them gt»l 
And at the threshing of the rice they say : " Sliake tbyi^m^ 
Grandmother^ slmko thyself 1 Let the paddy aecend iUl i1 
equals a hill, er[uala a mountain. Shake thjf^elf, Giand-' 
mother, shake thyself !'* The following are extricls fraia 
the long-flrawn prayers of the Khonds of Orissa ; ' O Boora 
Pennn! and O Tari Pennu, and al! other gods! (naminj 
Ujem). You, Bcxira Penuu I created us^ giving tia 
attribute of hunger ; thence corn food was newMWiry to 

> Wmltx, ?ol. li p. 189. StcihhAUMrr. Ic ^ in. 
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an 1 tlnMii'»' \vt*i«» inv-ossary prudiiuiii;^ licMs. Yuii gave us 
t*vr! V <i*rt\, sin«l tiploiv*! us In uso liiiUocks, and l<> make 
jiImji.;!!-^. and In jiloiiudi. llail we nut rt*c'eive<l tliis art, we 
nii.'lit >lill irnliMMl Iiav«» rxislnl u|»uii tlii' natural fruils <»f 
iIm- jniiudi' and tli«* plain. l»ut. in t»ur tU'stituli«»n. we (M»idil 
\tn\ Ii;i\i' |MTf«u!ned Viiur w«»rslii|». I)i» you, rrnit'iuUTin^ 
ilii"^ — I he ('<>nn<*xi<in U»lwixt uur weallli and ymir honour — 
j^'iant !hi» jirayrrs which we now oHer. In the morning, we 
ri-^i' U'l'iiir ihr li;4hl to our hilnMir, rarryinj^ the seed. Save 
u> fi'Miu tht' ii.;iT. and the snake, and fntni stunihlin^hl'K'kH. 
L«*l ih»' MN-il a|i|irar I'arlh to thr ratini^ hirds. and sdmes to 
till* i-atin.: iinihials of the eartli. L«*t tht' ^rain .s)»rin.i^ u]> 
Ml l'l«*idy liki» a <lry htreani that is sweUetl in a ni^lit. lii't 
llif rni[]\ yiidil to our |douj^hj*han*s as wax melts U'fon* 1m»1 
ii"n. I^'l iIm* hakfil (huls nndt likt* liailstonrs. L't our 
|»l«iii/hs spiini; ttirou'^h tln» furri»ws wiili a forc«* like tin* 
r«'<iii! Ill* ;i lN*nt irtMv I^*t tlnTf U* surh a return fn»m our 

> 1. that so mui'li shall fall an^l Ik' nr^h^tteil in the tirltls, 

and >o nmrli on tin* r«»ads in i-arryin;; it home, tliat. when 
\\r ^\ui\] u'o «iul nt'Xt yrar l<» sow. tin' paths and tin* tirlds 
>!iall iMuk likf a youn;^ ('•»rn-ti«di|. Fr«»m the tir^t tiiufs we 
ha VI' li\i*.l l»y ynnr favour. L*'t us (••>ntinut* to n»<rive it. 
Ki*iufiulK*r that tin* iiMTt'asr of i»nr unMhue i.s thr inrreasi* 
Iff your wi*rshi{i. and that its diminution must U* tin* diminu- 
ti«»ii of y«iui ritf-.' Till' fidjowin;^ is tin* ciinrlusioii of a 
luiVi-r to ihr Karl h-i^'i'di less : ' L«*t our hi-rds In* ?»o numr- 
i«iMs thai thry cannot Ur Ihiusrd : h't children so aKiuml 
thai I lit* <an* of them shall ovrreonif their jiarrnts — as >hall 
K' M't'u hy thrir hurncd han«ls: li»t our hrails vwr strike 
airain-^t hrass |M»ts innunn'rahh* han^iuL^ fn»m "ur roofs : h't 
t!i«' rat-- f Mil II their iirsts of shreds <»f .^icarlct ch'ili and silk ; 
li-t all ilif kitt's in tin* country lx» .-t.'en in tin* tnvs of uur 
\iila^«*. iMiii U'a.si»4 U.'in;^ kilhil there t'verv dav. We are 
i::'i<:ant of what it is ;joihI to ask for. You know what is 
i: 1 f"i us. (live it tu us!'* 

■ .M i. |-)t«r>.ii, 'Iii«1ia/ 1'|>. 110, I'J^ S.^ aU* Uunicr, * Rural Ikugul,' 
I'. \^'2 \SauI\U , 
II. — 2 u 
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Such are types of prayer in the lower levels of culture, 
and in no small degree they remain characteristic of iLe 
higher nations. If, in long-past ages, the Chinese raised 
themselves from the condition of rude Siberian tribes t4> 
their peculiar culture, at any rate their conservative religi<>n 
has scarce changed the matter-of-fact prayers for rain and 
good harvest, wealth and long life, addressed to manes and 
nature-spirits and merciful Heaven.^ In other great national 
religions of the world, not the whole of prayer, but a smaller 
or larger part of it, holds closely to the savage definition. 
This is a Vedic prayer: *What, Indra, has not yet been 
given me by thee, Lightning-hurler, all good things bring 
us hither with both hands . . . with mighty riches 
fill me, with wealth of cattle, for thou art great!'* TliL< 
is Moslem : * Allah ! unloose the captivity of the captives, 
and annul the debts of the debtors : and make this town Ui 
be safe and secure, and blessed with wealth and plenty, an«l 
all the towns of the Moslems, Lord of all creatures ! and 
decree safety and health to us and to all travellers, and 
pilgrims, and warriors, and wanderers, upon thy earth, 
and upon thy sea, such as are Moslems, Lord of all cn»a- 
tures ! ' ^ Thus also, throughout the rituals of Chrislcndoui. 
stand an endless array of supplications unaltered in princii»le 
from savage times — that the weather may l)e adjusted i.» 
our local needs, that we may have the victory over all or.r 
enemies, that life and health and wealth and hapi)iness may 
be ours. 

So far, then, is permanence in culture: but now lei u^ 
glance at the not less marked lines of modification and new 
formation. The vast political effect of a common faith in 
developing the idea of exclusive nationality, a j>roc^.vi 
scarcely expanding l)eyond the germ among savage triU*s, 
but reaching its full growth in the barl>aric world, is aj>t t'» 
have its outward manifestation in hostility to those of another 

* Plftth, 'Religion (ler f-hinesi'ii,' {lart ii. p. 2; Doolittle, vi>l. ii. j.. llf>. 
^ * Suuia-Vwla,* i. 4, 2. Wuttke, *Gc8ch. dos HeidenthuniB,' i»art u. 
p. 342. 

^ Lane, * Modern Egyptian«/ vol. i. p. 128. 
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rnvil.a s(Mitiin«Mit wliirli liiitls vt'iit in tluiruotcrislir |iijiyorH. 
Siuh an* tlH»s«' fmin ilir lii;,'-Vi*«la: * Takr Jiway «mr 
<alaiiiilit*s. r»y sju risl versi-s may wo (jvcn-nnu* thdsr wln) 
«MM|»loy im Imly hymns I nislin^uisli lH»twi»«»n tin* Aryiisaml 
tlniM* wliii an» I>asyns: fliAstisiii;^ llmso wlin t»ljsorvr no 
^ai n*'! ril«»s. sultjrrt llnMn !•> llir s;i<rili<ri . . . hulra 
>nl»it'rts ilir im|iiiiiis In \\\o |iionH, ami tloslmys i1h» irn»- 
li.:i<»us l.y tin* rolii^inus/* Tlir follttwin;^ is from tin* clnsin;; 
juayiT wliirli tin' Iwjys in many silinnls in ('ain» usnl in 
n*iM-at sonii* yoars a'^i». ami vrry liki'ly <lt» still: *! sirk 
r»'fu.:i' with Allah from Satan tin* a<*<ursi»<l. In iIm» nani«» 
«'f Allah, tlio (*i»m]inssinnatr, tho Mrniful . . . <) I-nnl <»f 
all rrratiiirs ! <) Allrth ! ilostmy th«» inTnlols ami jMilytln'Ists, 
tliiiif tMu-mii's, tln» om*mirs «if tin* ifli^iun ! <) Allah ! make 
tlii'li chililrtMi nri»hans, ami ih'tilo th<*ir alnHlos. ami canst* 
ihi'ir ft»rt ti» sli|i, an<l ^ivo thmi ami thi»ir faniili(*s ami thoir 
Imn^ohoMs ami tln*ir wnmt^n an^l tln-ir ihiMrtMi ami ihoir 
M-laiiiin*5 l»y niarriaLTc anil lh«*ir hmthris and thfir friends 
aii'l tli<Mr |»nss(**«sinns and their ran* and their mimIiIi ami 
tluMr lamN as iNinty to th<* Moslems! i) Lml of nil 
erealnres!'" Anoth(*r jM»werfnl lenileney of eivili/ation, 
that of reuMiIatim; human atlairs hy fixed onlinanee, has 
>in«t» early ai^es Uvn at work to arran^je wi»rshi|» into 
iiKM'hanical ronlin»*. H«*n», so to siKsik. reli;^non ih*|MisitH 
itself in sharply tli*tined shape from a supersaturated s«du- 
ti«tn. and rry^talli/«*s into formalism. Tims j»rayei-s. from 
Ihmuu' Ht fii>l utlerames as fm« and tiexihh* as n'<|u«*sis to a 
liviii.: paliianh or ehief. stitlentNl into ira'litioiial formulas. 
whoM* n*iietition nH|uin»d verbal aeeuraey. and whose natim* 
prartirally assimilate*! mon' or li*>s to that of charms. 
I.itur-jie**. e>jie<ially in thos«» thnM* quarters of the Wi»rM 
wh'Tt' the ancient litunrical lan^ua^i* has UMome at once 
uninlclli-»ihle and sacnnl. are < mwileil with examples of this 
hi>t.»!iial pUK-e^-i. Its extreme»ii ih*vtdopmeiit in Euro|n» 
is i-..nne«ie.| with tin* u>e <»f the msiiry. This tlovotional 

' * Ktk' VrtiA.' 1. 61, S, K. lo:^, K, Muir. 'Sftiitkrit TexU/ |i«ri li. ch. iii. 
Ijiik-, 'M'^Ieru Kt^jri'tiaiis/ rul. ii. p. 353. 
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calculating-machine is of Asiatic invention ; it had if not its 
origin at least its special development among the ancient 
Buddhists, and its 108 balls still slide through the modern 
Buddhist's hands as of old, measuring out the sacre*^! 
formubis whose reiteration occupies so large a fraction of a 
pious life. It was not till toward the middle ages that tlje 
rosary passed into Mohammedan and Christian lands, an«I 
finding there conceptions of prayer which it was suited tn 
accompany, has flourished ever since. How far the Buddhist 
devotional formulas themselves partake of the nature of 
prayer, is a {question opening into instructive considerations, 
which need only be suggested here. By its derivation from 
Brahmanism and its fusion with the beliefs of rude spirit - 
worshipping populations, Buddhism practically retains in 
no small measure a prayerful temper and even practice. Yet, 
according to strict and special Buddhist philosophy, where 
personal divinity has faded into metaphysical idea, even 
devotional utterances of desire are not prayers ; as KopiK*n 
says, there is no * Thou ! ' in them. It must be only with 
reservation that we class the rosary in Buddhist hands as an 
instrument of actual prayer. The same is true of the .^till 
more extreme development of mechanical religion, ih«* 
prayer-mill of the Tilxjtan Buddhists. This was j^erhap^ 
originally a symbolic 'chakra' or wheel of the law, but ha> 
become a cylinder mounted on an axis, which by each rela- 
tion is considered to repeat the sentences written du thf' 
pai)ei's it is iilled with, usually the * Om mani padnu* hum * ' 
rrayer-mills vary in size, from the little wo(»den toys hi-M 
in the hand, to the great drums turned by wind or wattT- 
power, which repeat their sentences by the million.* Tlit» 
BiuMhist idea, that * merit' is produced by the recitation 
of these sentences, may perhaps lead us to form an opinion 
of large application in the study of religion and sujierstition. 
namely, that the theory of prayers may explain the «»rigin of 
cliarms. Charm-formulas are in very many cases actual 

* See KupiH.'!!, * ICt'ligioii des Hiidilha,' vol. i. pp. 345, 656 ; vol. ii. |*|i. 303. 
319. Comiiare Fergussou, * Tree and Serpeut Wonhip/ pi. zliL 
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pnivrrs. and as siR-li arc intollij^ililo. Where they are mere 
verkil Inrnis. {inHhiriii;^ iheir etUvt inx nature aiitl man hy 
some unex)»hiineil process, may mil tliey or the lyi)e8 tliey 
wert* nKNlflled on have Ikwu «)ri^inally |»niyer8, binec 
<l\viinlhMl into mysiie sentences^ 

Thf \vtn>hi|»|ier cann(»t always ask wisely what is for his 
L'«Mnl. therefore it may lie well for him to i»ray that the 
L:nNit4*r jMiwer <»f tin* ileity may l»i» ^'uidtMl l»y his ^n»ater 
wisdom— I liis is a thou'^ht whieh e\{»amls and streiij^lhens 
in I lit' llu'iiln.:y of the higher natii»ns. The simple prayer 
«»l' Sokiali'S, ihat the ^^'oils Would j^ive sueh ihin^^s as are 
l^un.l. fur lln-y know U'st what are ^'ood,* rais**s a strain of 
Mippliration wliich luis ei-h«Hvl through Chrisiendmu from 
il-* I Mr I it •si aj^rs. ( In'atcsl of all changes which ilitlrrenee the 
jirayrrs of lowrr from iln»si? of hiL:lH»r nations, is ihe work- 
in:: "Ul I'f till* 'jeiMMal ]»rineipl(* that thf ethical cK>mcnt. st) 
Manly and rudinttiitary in tin; h^wrr hums of ndi^^ion. In*- 
t.'iiir-. in tin* hii^hcr iis m«isi vital j"»int ; whili* it M-arccly 
.ippeai> a-^ lliouu'li any >ava;^c prayer, aulhcnlically native 
in lis niijin. wen* ever direcleil to tdilain moral ^oiMlnc^s or 
ti» a'^k pardtiii fur moral sin. A mom; the M'lni-civili/ed 
A/tt'<s. in I In* flaU irate ritual \\hi«h fn»m its early iiNonl 
and i{> oriijinal j|iara<terislics may !•*• thtiUu'lil to liave a 
p.iitial authenticity, we mark the a]ipearance of ethical 
pr.i\i-r. Surh i> the ^upplieati«•n conci-rnim^ the newly- 
cleel ruler: 'Make him, I^ird. a> \i»ur true ima.;e. and 
pel iiiit him not ti> Ih> pioud an«l hauu'liiy in vtmr throne ami 
ci»urt ; hut Viiuih^afe. l^»rd, that he may «alm!y ami eaie- 
liiliy rule and j^overn them whom he has in char^re. the 
peii|>li'. and permit iKil. Lml. that he may iiijuie or \e.\ his 
>Ml»;e< t-. ni»r willmul reason and ju.-liee cau^e li»>s lo any; 
and peruiil iimI. L«ud. that he may ^pol or muI yiuir ihrnne 
i«r ii»uM with anv iniu-tice «ir wp»nj, iVe." - Moral prayer, 
>iMiii*limt*N ap|HMriii;4 m rudiment, ^omi'limt"^ >hrunk iiilu 

' \- ti- ■ I.. M- :i;«»rA' jlil Sn. Ml. 1 ", J. 

SiI.A.";!), ' K' l> M'-i, kt\, «lv U (fcuti* Meiii-AitA,' lib. vi. c. 4. in Kiii^v- 
f-iruu^h, ' Anti'{Uitif')i "f Mcxk-o/ toI. t. 
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insignificance, sometimes overlaid by formalism, sometimes 
maintained firm and vigorous in the inmost life, has ix» 
place without as well as within the Jewish-Christian scheme. 
The ancient Aryan prayed : ' Through want of strength, 
thou strong and bright god, have I gone wrong ; have 
mercy, almighty, have mercy! .... Whenever we men, 
Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly host, when- 
ever we break the law through thoughtlessness, have mercy, 
almighty, have mercy! *^ The modem Parsi prays: *0f 
my sins which I have committed against the ruler Ormazd, 

against men, and the different kinds of men Deceit, 

contempt, idol-worship, lies, I repent of All and 

every kind of sin which men have committed because of 
me, or which I have committed because of men ; jxardon, I 
repent with confession ! '^ As a general rule it would \ie 
misleading to judge utterances of this kind in the religions 
of classic Greece and Rome as betokening the intense 
habitual prayerfulness which pervades the records of 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Christianity. Moralists admit 
that prayer can be made an instrument of evil, that it may 
give comfort and hope to the superstitious robber, that it 
may strengthen the heart of the soldier to slay his foes in 
an unrighteous war, that it may uphold the tyrant and the 
bigot in their persecution of freedom in life and thought. 
Philosophers dwell on the subjective operation of prayer, ai^ 
acting not directly on outward events, but on the mintl and 
will of the worshipi)er himself, which it influences anti con- 
firms. The one argument tends to guitle prayer, tlie other tu 
suppress it. Looking on prayer in its etiect on man himsi»li 
through the course of history, both must recognize it as oven 
in savage religion a means of strengthening emotion, of sus- 
taining courage and exciting hope, while in higher faiths ii U»- 
ciuiies a great motive power of the ethical system, contruliini; 
and enforcing, under an ever-present sense of suiKirnalunil 
intercourse and aid, the emotions and energies of moral life. 

» • Ricr-V^'Ha,' vii. 89. 3. Max Muller, *Chiiw.' vol. i. \k 30. 
^ • Aveata.' tr. by Spiegel ; * Khonla-AveiU,' P»t«t Qod, 
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Sacritico has its a{»i>areiit origin in the same early period 
t<f culture and its place in tiic same aniniistie scheme as 
l»iay«'r, with which through so luni; a ranj^e of history it has 
Ih'imi carri^Ml on in the closest connexion. As prayer is a 
re«iuest ma<le to a deity as if he were a man, si» sacrifice 
is a i^ift made to a deity as if he were a man. The human 
tyi»es of iNith may lie studieil unciian^(\l in social lifo to tliis 
tlay. The suppliant wlio Ikjws lieforo his chief, layin;^ a 
•^'ift at his feet ami nuiking his liumlile petition, displays the 
atithrnpomnrphic motlel and ori^^in at (»nce of sacritice aiiil 
prayrr. Ihil swrilicr, tiiou^^h in its early stages as inlelli- 
;rililf as prayer is in «»arly and late Hta«^es alike, has passiMl 
in the ctiurse of reli^'ious history into transfi»rnuMl <ontli- 
tions. not only of tin' rite its«*lf hut of tlu; intention with 
whirh thf wiii-slii]>]KT iN*rforms it. And tln'ohj^'ians, havin;; 
partirularly tunu'd tlH*ir attentii»ii to swritiir as it ap|N»ars 
in tin* iiii^hiT rflij^'ions, liave N^n apt to i»loss hvit with 
!iiy»»tiriMii irnMiionit>s wlii<h. wIhmi traced t't!m«Hjraphically 
ujt fruiij tlirir sava^'i» forms. stM-m ojmmi t<» simply rational 
iiilt'r]tU'latioii. Many iletails i»f «»n*erin^rs have alreaily U»fn 
\:\\rn im-iilnitally ln*n\ as a mi*ans of el ucii latin;: the nature 
of the ilrilie> lliey are i»tren.»«l in. MoriHiver. a main i»iirt 
of tlie tloctriiif of siuTitire has licen antiripateil in <'.\aminin^ 
the nlliMiniis to spiiilH of the dead, and imliiMl the iileal dis- 
l inn ion !ietw«i»n soul and deity 1 creaks down am(»n'^ the 
li»\\ei ra«eh. wiien it apjH^ars Imw often the i lei lies receiving; 
•^anitire are themstdves divine human souls. In nt»w at- 
tempt inir t«> cla.'^sify sacrifice in its eoui>e throu;^di the leli- 
u'ionr- tif thi* worM, it Mvms a sati^fa*•lory plan U* ^roup 
tlie evidence as far as may lie acctinlin,* U* the manner 
in which the ofVerin;: is liiveii hy the Worship! »er, anil re- 
cei\e«l l>y the deity. At the s^ime lime, the exauiples may 
U' Mt arran^'ed as in hrin^' into vit»w lli«» ]irincipal lines aloii^ 
whirh the rite Iia> undergone altt*rali<in. The ruiler con- 
i«-j»iii»n that the deity lakes ami values llie otlerin;; f<»r ilsi^-lf, 
jiwr^ phue on the one hand t*» thi» i«h*a of mere lioma;:e 
expresstsl hy a ^ift. and on the other to the uej^ative view 
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that the virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized. These ideas may be broadly distin- 
guished as the gift-theory, the homage-theory, and the 
abnegation-theory. Along all three the usual ritualistic 
change may be traced, from practical reality to fonnal 
ceremony. The originally valuable offering is compromised 
for a smaller tribute or a cheaper substitute, dwindling at 
last to a mere trifling token or symbol. 

The gift-theory, as standing on its own indepcntleiit 
basis, properly takes the first place. That most childlike 
kind of offering, the giving of a gift with as yet no definite 
thought how the receiver can take and use it, may be the 
most primitive as it is the most rudimentary sacrifice. 
Moreover, in tracing the history of the ceremony from level 
to level of culture, the same simple unshaped intention may 
still largely prevail, and much of the reason why it is often 
found difficult to ascertain what savages and barbarians 
suppose to become of the food and valuables they ofler t<> 
the gods, may be simply due to ancient sacrificers knowing 
as little about it as modem ethnologists do, and caring lesti. 
Yet rude races begin and civilized races continue to fiirnL-li 
with the details of theii' sacrificial ceremonies the key also tu 
their meaning, the explanation of the manner in whicli the 
oflering is supposed to pass into the possession of the deity. 

Beginning with cases in which this transmission is |>er- 
formed lx)dily, it appears that when the deity is the iK^nsonal 
Water, Earth, Fire, Air, or a fetish-spirit animating or 
inhabiting such element, ho can receive and sc^melinies 
actually consume the offerings given over to thb^ material 
medium. How such notions may take shajHi is not ill 
shown in the quaintly rational thought noticed in ohl IVru. 
that the Sun drinks the libations poured out before him ; 
and in modern Madagascar, that the Angatra drinks tlio 
arrack left for him in the leaf -cup. Do not they see tlie 
lic^uids diminish from day to day ?^ The sacrifice to Water 

^ (^arcilaso dc la Vega, ' Comrocntarios Roales/T. 19. Ellis, ' MadagMi-ar/ 
vol. i. p. 421. 
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is cxeinplifietl hy Iiulians caught in a storm on tlie North 
Aniorit-an lakes, who wouhl ai)]>case tlie angry temiH^st- 
raisin;; deity l»y tying tlie feet of a dog and tlirowing it 
nvrrU»art|.* The following ca«e from Criiinea well shows 
thi* iirinciplc of such oHcrings. Once in 1693, the sea 
K>in,L; unusually rough, the headmen complained to the 
kiiiLT. whti desireil them to lie easy, aiitl he would make the 
s(M i|uiet next <lay. Accordingly he sent his fetishman 
with a jar of palm oil, a liag of rico and corn, a jar of ]»ilto, 
a Initile of hrauily, a pitHx* of painted calico, and seveiiil 
oiluT things to present to the s**a. r»eing come to the sca- 
>id«\ 1m* maile a s]K*e<.'h to it, assuring it that his king was 
ii^ frienil. and loveil the while men ; that they were honi»st 
tVlJiiws and came to trade with huu for what he wanted; 
and that he rei|U(*sted the sea not to l»e angry, nor liinder 
thtMii to land their gtxKls: he t«ilil it. that if it want^nl ])alm 
oil, his king had sent it si»me: and so threw the jar with 
tlii* liil intit th(* sea. ais he ilid. with the same compliment, 
till' riff, (iini, pitlo, hrainly. caliro, Sn-.- Among the North 
AiMfiiian In<Uans the Karlh also receives oHerings huriisl 
in it. The distinctness of idea with which such ohjwl^i 
may U' given is well shown in a Sii»ux Uv»*J*'l- '^''>t^ Spirit 
«'l the earth, it seems. re<|uires an ollering from those who 
prriurm extraonlinary achievements, and accordingly the 
prairie ga|M»s o|ien with an earthi|uake lief ore the victorious 
ln*n» ••! the tale; he casts a |Mirtridge intti tlie crevice, and 
."piiiijr. i»\t»r.^ One of the nii»st explicit reconle*! instances 
'»!' ihf i'lrering li» the Karth is the hiileous sacritice to the 
Kai I h-.:«>d<lfMs among the Khontls lif t ^rissa. the tearing of the 
tli"«)i of the human victim from the Umes, the priest hurying 
li.ili of it in a hole in the earth liehiml his liack without 

- 1 lii:!'i<>ix, ' N'ouv. Kr.' Tol. i. p. J94. S« a\w Smith, * Vir^inu,' in 
* rniki]t<<ii, ^nl. \III. |<. II. 

l')iiiii|i< lit Aitli\'» * \'(iy»^r)«/ Vol. u. }•. Ill ; Ijit>)Kji-k, MAi^iii **l <'ivi 
li.Mt:i<i..' 1 1 Jlt>. |b.:.iiian, *<iuiiir<i,' lu riiiki'it<iu, vol. ivL |i. &U0. lW«tuii 
ih •/l-lir. f;i KtIiii"1«ik1'-." l^rtV. |' -ili^. 

^ iKhouicraft, * AIkic K««.' toL ii. \k 76. Sm alao TftiUMr, ' Narr.'p. 193, 
..I'.ii «!»•.* r, ji. L*70. 
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looking round, and each householder carrpng off a particle 
to bury in like manner in his favourite field.^ For ofTerings 
to the Fire, we may take for an example the Yakuts, who 
not only give him the first spoonful of food, but instead of 
washing their earthen pots allow him to clean out the re- 
mains.^ Here is a New Zealand charm called Wangaihau. 
i.e., feeding the Wind : — 

' Lift up his offering, 
To Uenga a te Rangi his offering, 
Eat, invisible one, listen to me, 
Let that food bring you down from the sky.'> 

Beside this may be set the quaint description of the Fanti 
negroes assisting at the sacrifice of men and cattle to tiie 
local fetish ; the victims were considered to be carried up in 
a whirlwind out of the midst of the small inner ring of 
priests and priestesses; this whirlwind was, however, not 
perceptible to the senses of the surrounding worshippers.* 
These series of details collected from the lower civilization 
throw light on curious problems as to sacrificial ideas in 
the religions of the classic world; such questions as what 
Xerxes meant when he threw the golden gol)let an<l iho 
sword into the Helle8iK)nt, which he had before chaine 1 
and scourged ; why Hannibal east animals into the sea as 
victims to Poseidon ; what religious Kiguificance underlay 
the patriotic Koman legend of the leap of Marcus 
Curtius.^ 

Sacred animals, in their various characters of divine 
beings, incarnations, representatives, agents, 8ymb<jl8, natu- 
rally receive meat and drink ofierings, and sometimes other 
gifts. For examples, may be mentioned the suii-birtL? 
(tonatzuli), for which the Apalaches of Florida set uut 

' MacpherHOii, ' India/ p. 129. 

'^ Hillings, * Exp. to Northern Russia,* p. 125. Chinese sacritices buriti 
for earth 8[iirits, sec ante, vol. i. p. 107 ; Plath, part ii. p. 50. 

' Taylor, 'New Zealand,' p. 182. 

"* KonuT, MJuinea,' p. 67. 

^ Hero<l. vii. 35, 54. Liv. vii. 6. Grote, * Hist, of Greece,' toI. x. p. :.-'.*. 
see p. 716. 
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cruslHHl iiiaizo ami Hi»etl;* the Pijlyncsian <loitio8 coining 
incarnate in the Ixxlies uf hinU to feeil on the nieat-otrerin^ 
and carcaHes of huniau victiniH Het out upon the altar- 
scaHoMs;* the well-fetl Bacrecl snakeB of West Africa, ami 
l<K'al fetiHh aninialH like the alli^^atoi* at Dix Cove which 
will come u]i at a whistle, and follow a man half a mile if he 
rarrieH a white fowl in hi8 hands, or the Biiark at Honny 
that (M>me8 to the river liank every day to see if a human 
victim has been {>rovide<l for his re{)aHt;' in moilern India 
I fir cnwrt reverently fe<l with frenh ^rass. Ihirgan meat- 
ntlerin^s laid out on .stoneH for the jackals, the fanious 
iilli^'ators in their tem]>le-tankH.* The <leiinition of saeretl 
animal from this ]»oint of view distinctly includes man. 
Such in Mexico was the captive youtli adored aa living re- 
]iresentativ(* nf TezcatliiNica. and to whtmi liani|uetH were 
made dnrin;^ the luxurious twelvenmnth which pn^ctnlt^l his 
sacritice at tin* ft*stival uf the deity whom ht* iierMonate<l : 
Mirh still mnn» detinitely was Cortes himself, when Monte- 
zuma sii|i|NiS(vl him to U* tilt* incarnate (juetzalcoatl ctmie 
Uick into tilt* land, and sent human victims acconlin^ly to 
U' slau<^ditcred U'fore him. shouhl he seem to lust for hhiod.^ 
Such in m4N|(»rn India is the woman who as representative 
of KiLiJha <*ats ami drinks tht* oU'erin^ at the shanudeas 
oi;;i(*s of the Saktas.* More usually it is the priest who as 
minist(*r of the deities lias !hf» lion's share of the otVerin^ 
itr the sole privih*ue i»f consuming them, from the Fijian 
prifst who watches for the turtle and puddings apiNjrtionetl 
to his iTiHl," anil the West African priest who carries the 
allowances of dnnl sent to the I«M;al spirits of mountain, or 
river, *n '^rove, which foiMi he eats himself *is the spirit's 

* Kxlii flirt. • llr^ Aiitiilr.*^,' p. .;67. 

- K!liH, * rulwi. Kt-H. ' Tul. i. |i|i. :;:10, 'Mt*. Willutui, ' Fiji,* vol. i. \k TJO. 

-* lUiHtiMij, 'CuitnA,' 111 riiikrrtiHi, ▼•il. xri. p. A*M ; J. L. WiliuD, * W. 

AH. I- ■J\> : Uiirion, ' W. * W, fr. W. Afr.' ].. JJI. 

* W.tri, * IliiiiliMi*,' Tul. li. |i. 11^5. kv. 

I !«vipi... * MtHiiic.>.* v.l. 11. |i. «y. J. (S. MtiUer, p. 6M. 
' Wiri. V..]. :i y. \\»i . * Mnu. Authrup. Soc.' vol. i. p. iJ:i. 
VViiliAiiis, ' Kyi,* vol. L I*. '4M. 
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proxy ,1 to the Brahiiians who receive for the divine ancestors 
the oblation of a worshipper who has no sacred fire U> 
consume it, *for there is no diflerence between the Fire 
and a Brahman, such is the judgment declared by them 
who know tlie Veda/* It is needless to collect details of 
a practice so usual in the great systematic religions of the 
world, where priests have become professional minist-ers antl 
agents of deity, as for them to partake of the sacrificial nieat^. 
It by no means follows from this usage that the priest is 
necessarily supposed to consume the food as representative 
of his divinity ; in the absence of express statement to sucli 
efiect, the matter can only be treated as one of ceremonial 
ordinance. Indeed, the case shows the caution needed in 
interpreting religious rites, which in particular districts 
may have meanings attached to them quite foreign to their 
general intent. 

The feeding of an idol, as when Ostyaks would pour daily 
broth into the dish at the image's moutli,^ or when tlif 
Aztecs would pour the blood and put the heart of the 
slauglitered human victim into the monstrous idol's mouth.* 
seems ceremonial make-l)olieve, but shows that in each case 
the deity was someliow couKidered to devour the meal. 
The conception among the lower races of deity, as in dis- 
embodied spiritual form, is even less compatible with ihr 
notion that such a l)eing should consume solid niaiter. It 
is true that the notion does occur. In old times it apiHMrr- 
in the legend of Bel and the Dragon, where the foolprini.- 
in the strewn ashes l)etray the knavish priests who come by 
secret doors to eat up the ban([uet set l>cfore Bel's inia^e.^ 
In modern .centuries, it may be exemplilied by the ne;:r«.K^- 
of I-^lxxle, who could hear the noise of their god Jinmwoii^' 
emptying one after another the Ixjttles of brandy lianded in 

' .1. L. Wilson, 'W. Afr.*p. 218. 

* Miiiui, iii. '2\'2. Sic also *Avest«,' tr. l»y Spit'p'l, vol. ii. j.. Uxv'i. 
(i>a(:iilic'ial cakoM eaten liy priebtu 

^ VsliianU Ides, * Keize naar China,' \k 38. Mviners, vol. i. p. lt>2. 

* Clavi^ero, vol. ii. p. 46. J. G. Miiller, p. 631. 
" ]Ui\ and the Dragon. 
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jii ilif tluor of his stiiiw-rnofod toiujile;* <»r unii>n|^ tlie 
Hsiyjiks. whii. as Talhis irlatrs, U'^nl [n lravi» a Ihhii i»f siiuir 
fur tlirir \n**\, wiili a simvin;; of willow 1»urk to Htop liis 
no>irils with aflrr iht* country fashion; llif IravolltT 
ih-!iiiU's ihrii a>loni.shiiM*nt whi-ii soinotiiiii's ah nnlH»lit»v- 
iii:^' liii^>iaii has «*iii|>ti<*il it in ihc ni>,'ht, h'aviii^ tho siniph* 
ImIU to (onrlmh* that thi* th'ily niust have pmi* out liuntiii}^ 
lo hjivr snutlril so much/- lint tliesi» casrs turn on frauil, 
whnras ahsunlitii's in which Inw racrs hir^'oly a^rw are ujit 
to havr ihfir i^rii^in rathiT in ^onuino i-rror. IndrtMl. ihrir 
iloniinant lln'orifs of tho nmnnt>r in whirh ilfitit^s rttoivi* 
^a^ri!i^r an* in airoplanro not with frau«l hut with facts, and 
iim>l In' trcaicil as >iriitly rational ami hi»n«'st (U*vclo|im(*nts 
of thr hiufr animism. Thr ch-aifsl an«l most p'nrral of 
ihcM' thcnrii's aw a^ fullows. 

Whrn ihf «lciiy i- i •^II^i■lrrt'<l to tak«' m tual jMisst^ssitm vf 
\\ir U»»\ or oilirr ohjccis otrcrcil. this may U* (-iinci*ivc«l to 
IiaiU'Cii liy al«>lraction of their life, savour, r>scnc«', i|UAlity. 
;in<l in yd more ildinito ronci'i'tion thrir spirit or soul. 
Th«' >«'Iiil I 'art niay ilic. ^Iway, U* takon away 4ir consunuMl 
or il«'>troyr<t. or may sinijily nMuain untouch(*<l. Anion^ 
this i:r<iu|i lit I ••mc|itiiins. tin* n)(»st materiali/.tnl is tliat 
\\hi<h carrii*'o out the ohvious luimitixe w«iil«l-wiile din!- 
iriuf' that the lifi» is the hlooil. Aceonlin^ly, the hhMHl 
i'' oilerel t<» tlie ileity, ami even iIi>emUN{ie<l spirits are 
liiMii.:lil f a|MhIe of (nn.^umini; it. like th«' ^hn>ts for whuni 
»».|ys-eus enleiin.: Hacli's jioure<l into the trench llie 
M«>M,i I if tilt* saciiticeil ram anil Mack ewe, An<l tlie )iale 
>ha'li'> "Irank anil >|K»ke : ' or the evil sjiirit> which the 
Mint it a i^f the Malay Ten insula ket*i> away fptm the wife in 
«hiMliirth hy placing her ni*ar tin* tire, fur the ilemonn 

all* U'lie\eil to ilrink human M 1 when they can tinil it.* 

Thu> in Vir^'inia the hnliaiis tin luetence or reality) 
^.Ktitireil t hiMitii. wlifse IiIihhI the oki or spirit was said 

* Koiiiii, *iiuiUi'«,* |>. t7. 

* lU-iiiAii, * Mviiii.li,' |>«it ii. ]•. 'JIO. 
' lloiiifi, Oiyu. XI. xii. 

' *Juurn. Ind. ▲rchip.* tuL i. p. 270. 
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to suck from their left breast.^ The Kayans of Borneo 
used to offer human sacrifice when a great chief took 
possession of a newly built house ; in one late case, about 
1847, a Malay slave girl was bought for the purpose and 
bled to death, the blood, which alone is efficacious, liein;^ 
sprinkled on the pillars and under the house, and the IkkIv 
being thrown into the river.^ The same ideas appear 
among the indigenes of India, alike in North Bengal and 
in the Deccan, where the blood alone of the sacrificed animal 
is for the deities, and the votary retains the meat.* Thus, 
in West Africa, the negroes of Benin are descril)ed as offering 
a cock to the idol, but it receives only the blood, for they 
like the flesh very well themselves ;* while in the Yoniba 
country, when a beast is sacrificed for a sick man, the 
blood is sprinkled on the wall and smeared on the 
patient's forehead, with the idea, it is said, of thus trans- 
ferring to him the victim's life.* The Jewish law of 
sacrifice marks clearly the distinction between shedding 
the blood as life, and offering it as food. As the Israelites 
themselves might not eat with the flesh the blood which 
is tlic life, but must pour it on the earth as wat<er, so 
the rule applies to sacrifice. The blood must l>e sprinkled 
before the sanctuary, put upon the bonis of the altar, an«l 
there sprinkled or poured out, but not presented as a 
drink offering — * their drink-offerings of blood will I not 
offer.'« 

Spirit being considered in the lower animism as some- 
what of the ethereal nature of smoke or mist, there is an 

* Smith, 'Virginia,* in Pinkerton, vol. xiii. p. 41; see .1. G. MuHtr. 
p. 143 ; Waitz, vol. iii. p. 207. Comp. Meinent, vol. ii. p. 89. St* alini 
Hollaeft in *Meni. Anthrop. Soc.* vol. ii. p. 96. 

' * Journ. Ind. Archip.* vol. iii. p. 145. See also St. John, * Fw E^^t/ 
vol. i. p. 160. 

' Hodgson, * Abor. of India,' p. 147; Hunter, 'Rural lk*ngal,* p. l^l ; 
Forbes Leslie, ' Karly Races of Scotland,* vol. ii. p. 468. 

* Bosnian, * Guinea,* letter xxi. in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 531. S., 
also Waitz, vol. ii. p. 192. 

* Bastian, * PHjchologie,* p. 96. 

* Lcvit i. kc. ; Deutcron. xii. 28 ; Psalm xvi, 4. 
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nhviuiis rcasonahloncHH in tlie idea that otVeriiigs itMlucoil tt> 
lliis cmnlitiun nrv fit to lie consuincil by, or traiiKiuittod to, 
siiiritiial iK'iii^rs towanis wliom the* vuiMUir rises in the air. 
This vim is well shown in the casoof incense, and esjiecially 
a iMHiiliHr kind of ineons«* otlertMl anion^ the native tril^es of 
Anirrira. Thi' hahit of smoking toliaceo is n«»t su;:^;eslive 

• »f n'li^iiius ril4's anion^ imrselves, hut in its native eountry, 
vvhi»n» it is so widely ditVusoil as to Ik; ])erhai»8 the U'st iM)int 
assi^nahh* in favour uf a connexion in the cultun' of the 
nnrtluTU and southern eontiiuMit, iU* place in Worship in 
vrry ini|Hirtant. The Osa^es would l>e*^in an undertaking 
hy sniiikiii;^ a |iijH\ with such a j»ray«»r as this: *(5re«t 
Spirit, conu' down to smoke with nie as a frieml ! Firo 
and Karth. sniiik<' with me and help me to overthrow my 
ftMv-*!' Thi» Sioux in Ileiinejiin's time would look toward 
tlie Sun wht'n they smoked, and when the uilumet waa 
li^htt'il. thfy presrnteil it to him, sayinj^: * Sn»oke, Sun!* 
Tilt* Natehe/, chief al sunrise smi»knl first to the east and 
ilirn to the oiln»r quarters; and so «m. It is not merely, 
hnwrver. that putVs from the tolkacco'pi|K* an* thus otrereil 
to tieities as dmps of drink or morsels of ftMnl might Ijc. 
Tilt* calumi't is a siM*cial gift of the Sun or the (rroat 
Spirit. toliaciMi is a sacnnl herh. aiitl smoking is an agnn*- 
jilile saeritic(» as<(*niling into the air to the aliode of giida 
and spirits.* Among the (*arilis, the native sorcerer evoking 
a dt*m<in would putV tolia(ro-smoke into the air as an agree- 
ahlt* |H*rfume to attract the spirit ; while among Brazilian 
triU*s tlie si»rc«*n*rs smoked round ujM»n the hystamlers and 
4»n tht* patient to U* eurtnl^ How thoroughly inci*nse and 
hurnt-otrering an* of the same nature, the Zulus well hIiow, 
hurning inciMise together with the fat of the caul of the 
slauu'litenMl U»ast, to give tin* spirits of the i>eople a sweet 

' Wiiii.', V..1. iii. |i. l-*!. Hi*uDr]<iii, 'Voyag*,' p. SOi Chftrlcvoii, 

'Nnuvrllf KMtiCf,* v.il. r. p. nil, \i. p. 17?. Schoolfrtft, * ImJ. Trilwa/ 

]Kitt i. \K 19, |«rt ii. |i. 1'J7. ('«tlin, vol. t ]>|i. ISI, 229. llorxmB, 

* Ir.hiiioi^' p. UU. J. O. Miillrr, p. :.8. 

• H.M-hef.iri. • llm Aiitilli-*,* pp. 41»*. 507. Lery, ' Voy. en Br««il/ \*, 2«». 
Sr« also Mu*itera in * Journ. Authrop. luaU' vol. i. ]i. 202 ( PftUKonUiit . 
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savour.^ As to incense more precisely of the sort we 
are familiar with, it was in daily use in the temples of 
Mexico, where among the commonest antiquarian relics are 
the earthen incense-pots in which *copalli' (whence our 
word copal) and bitumen were burnt.* Though incense wa-^ 
hardly usual in the ancient religion of China, yet in inodeni 
Chinese houses and temples the 'joss-stick' and censer do 
honour to all divine beings, from the ancestral manes to th.- 
great gods and Heaven and Earth.^ The history of inceiiso 
in the religion of Greece and Rome points the contra.^t 
between old thrift and new extravagance, where the early 
fumigations with herbs and chips of fragrant wood are con- 
trasted with the later oriental perfumes, myrrh and caHsia 
and frankincense.* In the temples of ancient Egypt, num- 
berless representations of sacrificial ceremony show tho 
burning of the incense-pellets in censers before the images 
of the gods; and Plutarch speaks of the incense burnt 
thrice daily to tlio Sun, resin at his rising, myrrh at hL-* 
meridian, kuphi at his setting.* The ordinance held as pro- 
minent a place among the Semitic nations. At the yearly 
festival of r>el in l>abylon, the Chaldfuans are declared l-y 
Herodotus to have burned a thousand talents of incense «ni 
the lai-ge altar in the temple where sat his golden iniagt*'' 
In tlie records of ancient Israel, there has come down i-^ 
us tlie very recipe for compounding incense after the art 
of the apothecary. The priests carried every man his 
censer, and on the altar of incense, overlaid with ^'oM. 
standing before tlie vail in the tabernacle, sweet sjiicfs 

^ CaHaway, •Religion of Aiuazulu,* i»[». 11, 141, 177. See tAso CMali.-*, 
* Basutos,' i». 258. 

- Clavigt'io, * Mossico,* vol. ii. p. ;J9. Sec also Piedraliita, jart i. li^. i. 
c. 3 (Miiy«ca«*). 

* l*lath, * Relif^ion der alten Chinesen,' i»art ii. i». 31. l)o«tliltIr, 
•Chinese.' 

* Porphyr. de AUstinontia, ii. 5. Aniob. contra (ientes. vii. 2f3. Meium, 
vol. ii. \K 14. 

* Wilkinson, * Ancient Egyptians,' vol. v. pp. 815, 338. Plutarch, ilr I*. 
et O-sir. 

« Herodot. i 188. 
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\v«»rr lmriie<l iimni ami oven, a |>cr{>etiial incvnso K'fnre 

Tfn» sucrilicr liy tire is familiar li» ilio reli^iun of Xiirlli 
AiiitTiran tiiU.'s. Tims tlu» A 1^« unpins kn«»\v the practioo 
<»f ci-^tiu.; iMlu till' Iin» llu' tirsi mursol of tlio foasl ; and 
tlirnwiiiii fai iiiln tin* llami's for iIm» spirits, tliry woiiUl j»ray 
to llii'iu 'make us tjiiil fooil/ Tatlin li;is tU*scriU*(l ami 
skiM< lifil thf Mamlans tlan(rin^ round llit* tin* where the tirst 
kt'tthhil 4»f the ;:ri»i»n-eorn is InMn*: hurned, an ulVerin^ t<» 
the i\rrn\ Sj-irit U'fon* the feast lH»^ins.- The iVrnvians 
liMiMt llama-- as u||t'rin;:s to the Creator, Sun. Moon, and 
TliuiuliT. and other lessi»r deiti<*s. As to the oi^'ration of 
sarriliif. an idi-a «tf theirs etuues well into view in the 
h*::rnd nf Maiico (Vapsu' ordering the Micriticv of the most 
U-.Lutiful of liis suns, 'rutliii'^ oil* his head* and siirinklini; 
tilt' M'mnI over the tin*, that the smoke mi^^dit rtMch the 
M.ikrr I if hravt»n and earth.'^ in Siln-ria the sarritices nf 
the Tunuju/. ami l»unu'ts. in the course i.f whirh hits of 
mi '.it and liver anil fat are ca.Ht iiit«i the tire, earry on the 
^.I1IM• i l«a.* Chinese sjicritices to hun and nuNin. stars ami 
r'iii^lrlhitinn>. slmw their puriM.se in miisl di-tiniti* fashion: 
Imm^is and even r^ilks an<l pn-^'inus stoiu-s are liuriu*il, that 
tijfir vaiiiiur may a^.'enil to lhe.-*i^ heavenly spirit s.'* No less 
j-i^nilieant. thijui*!! in a diflerent si*n>e, is the Siamese otler- 
iiu' Im the Imusehnld deity, imiMise an<l arraek and rire 
>!• imin.: hut : ln» din*s un{ eat it all. n«il always any part uf 
it. i: i«* tlie fra.:ranl >team whirh he h»ve> In inhale.'' Ijufk- 
iiiu' nuw ti» the nunrd.-^ «>f Aryan nh rilire, views similar t<i 
ihr-o are n'»t oli>rurely exj»re'-M'd. When the lirahman 
1m I lis the ofVt'rinirs on the altar- tire, they are reieiveil hy 

' K\"-l \\x.. wwii. \^\. X. 1, x\i. IJ, A.-. 

- Mi.i'l . • V::.Miii." Ill ri:ik.rl.-ii. %•■!. \isi. ]» II. l^ JiUn-* in * Kt-l. 
.l-.I v" 1'". :i. 1- ]•■. »'i!:i:i, 'N. A. \u'\ ' *'l. i. \' 1*'.'. 

• KiN » .»•».! !.»«- .•!' III. iH.' j. i»V A'- . 7'.' ; *•••■ •t»ll.iiiU, in aiiciriit Ymii 
l>tiMi.t.' t:. i>y ('. U. Muktiiiii. ]>. *>l. «i.ui lUaii (tr la Vi^ga, lili. i. ii. vi. 
• K'tniTii, 't'w:::ir-«;i'i. h.' \..l. iii. pp. 106. 114. 
' rU'.h, i-iic M. |i. '"S. 
' \.M) Ain. • UfcT. rih." V 1. I. 1 . 191. 
II. — J e 
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Agni the divine Fire, mouth of the gods, messenger of the 
All-knowing, to whom is chanted the Vedic strophe, * Agni ! 
the sacrifice which thou encompassest whole, it goes unto 
the gods ! '^ The Homeric poems show the plain meaning 
of the hecatombs of old barbaric Greece, where the savour 
of the burnt ofifering went up in wreathing smoke to heaven. 
* Ki/iVori; S* ovpavov Irev eKicrcrojuLcvrj irepi Kairiw,' * Passed into 
a far other stage of history, men's minds had not lost sight 
of the archaic thought even in Porphyry's time, for he 
knows how the demons who desire to be gods rejoice in the 
libations and fumes of sacrifice, whereby their spiritual and 
bodily substance fattens, for this lives on the steam and 
vapours and is strengthened by the fumes of the blood 
and flesh.* 

The view of commentators that sacrifice, as a religious 
act of remote antiquity and world-wide prevalence, was 
adopted, regulated, and sanctioned in the Jewish law, is in 
agreement with the general ethnography of the subject. 
Here sacrifice appears not with the lower conception 
of a gift acceptable and even beneficial to deity, but 
with the higher significance of devout homage or expia- 
tion for sin. As is so usual in the history of religion, 
the offering consisted in general of food, and the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice was by fire. To the ceremonial 
details of the sacrificial rites of Israel, whether prescribing: 
the burning of the carcases of oxen and sheep or of the 
bloodless gifts of flour mingled with oil, there is apjMjndol 
again and again the explanation of the intent of the rite; 
it is *an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unt«» 
the I^rd.' The copious records of sacrifice in the OU 
Testament ena]>le us to follow its expansion from the .<<iui}«lo 
patriarchal forms of a pastoral tril)e, to the huge an*! 
complex system organized to carry on the ancient servicx^ 
in a now populous and settled kingdom. Among writer* 
on the Jewish religion, Dean Stanley has vividly pi>r- 

' * Rig. Veda,* i. 1,4. ^ Homer, II. i. 317. 

' Porphyr. De Abstincntia, ii. 42 ; see 58. 
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traycNl the oHjvect of tho Temple, with iiic llockR of Rhoep 
an<l <Iroves of rattle erowiliiig its courts, the vast ap])aratus 
<»f shiULrhter. the >;reat. altar itf hurnt-oirerin^ toweriiij; 
alM>ve the iK?iiple, wliere the rareasea wen» laid, the drain 
Uritfath t«> carry nil' the stn^aniH of M^hmI. To this hist^irian, 
in sympathy rather with the spirit nf the ])rnphet than the 
crn'mnny of tht* priest, it is a (-oii>renial task to dwell upon 
the uri*at movement in later .Judaism to maintain the 
plaf'4* of (*thical aUive <*eremonial reli^^ion.* In thosi* times 
of Hidirew hiMory, the pn»phets turned with stern rebuke 
till llmse wln» rankeil eeremonial i»rdinance aUive wei;rl»lier 
matters of liie law. * I desireil nn»ny and not saeriliee. and 
the kni»wledi;e of <fod more than hurnt ofVerin^s.' *I 
d<*]i;^lit imt in the hlo<Hl of huUoeks, or of lamhs, or of he 
i:«'.its . . . Wash you, make you ilean : put away the evil 
of viiur tloiuj^s from Ivfiire mine eyes. Oas«» t«i ilo evil, 
learn In «l«i well.' 

('••ntinuiii;^ tfi(* enipiiry intu tiu* phy.nieal o]H*ration 
an nU'il til saeriti*!'. we turn to a ilitlen'Ut enncepiion. it 
i> iiu idea well voueheil for in I hi* lower eulture, that the 
iliity. whih* h*avin*^ Jip|»arently untnuehed the otK^rin^ s«*t 
uut iH'fiire him, may nevertheless partake nf nr ahsiraet 
wliiit in a Inuse way may 1n» des<TiU*i| as its essence. The 
Zulus leave tht* tle*«h iif the sacritii-eii hull«Mk all ni;^ht, an«l 
the di\iiie anrestral spirits ci»me anil i-ai, yet next mornin<^ 
eM'iythih:^ remain> ju>t as it was. iKwrihini: this prartice. 
a n.ili\e Zulu thus naively comnu*nt> «in it : ' Hut when w«» 
a^k, ' What dn tiu* Amadhlo/i eat < fur in tlie iiKimin.' we 
siill M-e all till' meal, ' the uld men >iiy. " Tlie Aiuiitnn^M Ijik 
it.'* Auil we are unahlt* to contradirt the!u. hut are silent, 
fur liiey an* tild«*r than we, and t«dl us all thim^s and we 
li>teii . fur wi' are ti'M all thiuL.'^. ainl a>sent viillmut seeing 
cle.uly whether they are tiue nr nut. ' Sut h imiL;{inatiiin 

' St.iiil.>-, ' Ji«i'»l» I'hurcli. J.I S«r. pj.. 110. rj4. S*-«- Kaliach i.u Uviti- 
cu< . Iiitr\ Ml Siiiilli!* * IhctuiiLiry ••f tho Itililr,' atI. 'Mttiiuv. 

iai..k\ij»\. * Iki iifcri"!! "f Aiii4.'Utii, |>. 11 • iiiivlhi(i/i i>r atu.iti'ii>:<> aiici-i* 
tr.il ^iinl-i. 
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was familiar to the native religion of the West Indian 
islands. In Columbus' time, and with particular reference 
to Hispaniola, Boman Pane describes the native mode of 
sacrifice. Upon any solemn day, when they provide much 
to eat, whether fish, flesh, or any other thing, they put it all 
into the house of the cemis, that the idol may feed on it 
The next day they carry all home, after the cemi has eaten. 
And God so help them (says the friar), as the cemi eats of 
that or anything else, they being inanimate stocks or stones. 
A century and a half later, a similar notion still prevailed 
in these islands. Nothing could show it more neatly than 
the fancy of the Caribs that they could hear the spirits in 
the night moving the vessels and champing the food set out 
for them, yet next morning there was nothing touched ; it 
was held that the viands thus partaken of by the spirits 
had become holy, so that only the old men and considerable 
people might taste them, and even these required a certain 
bodily purity.^ Islanders of Pulo Aur, though admitting 
that their banished disease-spirits did not actually consume 
the grains of rice set out for them, nevertheless believed 
them to appropriate its essence.^ In India, among the 
indigenes of the Garo hills, we hear of the head and bloid 
of the sacrificed animal being placed with some rice under a 
bamboo arch covered with a wliite cloth; the god comes 
and takes what ho wants, and after a time this special offer- 
ing is dressed for the company with the rest of the animal.^ 
The Khond deities live on the flavours and essences drawn 
from the ollerings of their votaries, or from animals or grain 
which they cause to die or disappear.* When the Buraet.* 
of Siberia have sacrified a sheep and boiled the mutton, 
they set it up on a scallbld for the gods while the shaman L- 



* Roman Pane, ch. xvi. in * Life of Colon,' in Piukerton, vol. xiL \k *»». 
Rochefort, * Ilea Antilles,' p. 418 ; see Mciuers, vol. ii. p. 616 ; J. G. MulUr, 
p. 212. 

* * Jonrn. Ind. Archip.' vol. iv. p. 194. 
' Eliot in * As. Res.' vol. iii. p. 30. 

* Macpherson, ' India,' pp. 88, 100. 
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chanting liis Honj», and then tlieniwlvos fall to.* And thus, 
in the fnlkhiro of nio<liieval Eur(>]»i\ Doinina Ahundia would 
cniiio with hfr «lames into the* hous(*s at night, and eat and 
drink fmni ilif vrsstds loft unciivenMl for ihoir increase- 
gi\ in;i visit, yet nothing was consiuniMl.- 

Thi' extiiMue aniniisii(r view «»f sacritiri* is that the soul 
• •I" thi' ullfieil animal or thing is ahsiractfd hy or trans- 
mit ti'<l to thi* deity. This notion of spirits taking souls is 
in a sumewhat ilitlerent way exemjilitied among tiie Iiinua 
nf .I..hori'. who hnhl that the evil lliver-si»irits inflict 
diMMM's on man hy fiH^ling on tlie ' si*niangat .* or unsul)- 
stantial iMniy (in onlinary iiarlance the si^irit) in which his 
lih' n»side.'*/ whih» tlie Kan*n «lemon devours niil the Unly 
1>iit tlie 'la.' sjiirit or vital principhs tiius when it eats a 
man s ey«».»«, their material iMirt nMnains, hut they are Mind.* 
Nnw an iili'a similar to tliis furnishtMl the r<ilyn(*sians with 
a lhtM»ry of sacrilire. The priest might wnd commissions 
liv thi» saniliied human victim: spirits nf ilie ileatl are 
iMlt'ii hy tht> gods <ir demons; the spiritual lart of the 
>a« riiiffs is iMt«Mi hy the spirit of the idol (i.t*. the deity 
'Iwi'lling or «'mliodi«Ml in llu» idol) ln»f<»re whf»m it i.s pre- 
M-ntetl.' nf ihe Fijians it is oliservtMl that nf ilit» great 
nthiings of fiiod native Udief ap|Mirtions mrndy tlie soul to 
iht'goils, whii are descriU»<l its U»ing enormous eaters; the 
Mil'-tance is consumed hy the worsliip|H»rs. As in various 
iilhtT tlistrirls of the world, human siu'ritice is here in fact 
.1 mcat-iitrering ; canniUilism is a part of the Fijian religion, 
and tlu* gtHls Aiv d(*siriU*d {is ihdighting in human tlesli.*^ 
Surh ideas an' explicit among Indian triliesnf the American 
lakes, who consider that titlerings, whether aliaiitloued or 
con>umi»tl liy the woi-shippiMs. l^o in a spiritual form to the 

' Kiiiuiii, M'lihur (fii«ti.' viil. 111. |i. lit. 

'.loutii. Iii-I. Ai-'lii|>. \<>!. I. |i. 27. 
* M.i-iiii, *Kii'n-.' I.f. !•. ■jO'*. 

}'.tMiiiii. *M<-ii«*h,' T<*I. II. p. 107. Kllit, Tolja. Res.' rol. u |^ 358. 
T.\\I'r. •.Ni'Vr /«-AUifl/ j'l'. 101, •J'JO. 
^ WiiliAUM, * Fgi,' Tol L !•. 'i31. 
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spirit they are devoted to. Native legends afford the 
clearest illustrations. The following is a passage from an 
Ottawa tale which recounts the adventures of Wassamo, he 
who was conveyed by the spirit-maiden to the lodge of her 
father, the Spirit of the Sand Downs, down below the 
waters of Lake Superior. ' Son-in-law,' said the <JM 
Spirit, * I am in want of tobacco. You shall return to visit 
your parents, and can make known niy wishes. For ii is 
very seldom that those few who pass these Sand Hills, offer 
a piece of tobacco. When they do it, it immediately comes 
to me. Just so,' he added, putting his hand out of the 
side of the lodge, and drawing in several pieces of tobacco, 
which some one at that moment happened to ofl'er to the 
Spirit, for a smooth lake and prosperous voyage. * You 
see,* he said, * every thing offered me on earth, comes 
immediately to the side of my lodge.' Wassamo saw the 
women also putting their hands to the side of the lodge, 
and then handing round something, of which all partook. 
This he found to be offerings of food made by mortals on 
eartli. The distinctly spiritual nature of this tranamit^sion 
is sliown immediately after, for Wassamo cannot eat such 
mere spirit-food, wherefore his spirit-wife puts out her 
hand from the lodge and takes in a material fish out of the 
lake to cook for liim.^ Another Ottawa legend, the already 
cited nature-myth of the Sim and Moon, is of much interest 
not only for its display of this special thought, but as show- 
ing clearly the motives with which savage animists otler 
sacrilices to tlieir deities, and consider tliese deities lo 
accept them. Onowuttokwutto, the Ojibwa youth who ha- 
followed the Moon up to the lovely heaven-jirairies to n- 
her husliand, is taken one day by her brother the Sun lo 
see how he ^ets his dinner. The two look down t<»get!i»T 
through the hole in the sky upon the earth l)elow, the Sun 
points out a group of chihlren playing beside a lodj»e. at 
the same time throwing a tiny stone to hit a beautiful l.N»y. 
The child falls, they see him carried into the lodge, they 

' Schoolcraft, * Algic Uesearchei,' vol. ii. ]•. 140; se« p. iVfO. 
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hear the souml of the HheeHheej^wmi (the rattle), and the 
soiijr aiicl jirayer of the nieJicine-uiaii that the child's life 
may U* siiaretl To this entreaty of the nie<licine-nian. tho 
Sun makes an.swer. ' Send me uj* the white do}^.' Then 
the two s|Kx;tatiirH alM»ve eouM ilistin^^uisli on tiie eartli the 
hurry and hustlt» of iireiiaration f«»r a feast, a white dog 
killiMl and sin;^ed, and the |it*o]il(* who were calletl a»«seni1>ling 
at tho 1ih1;;«». Whih* thi*si» thinj^s wi»re |»iissin^, the Sun 
aiMr(*sst.*d himself to <)nt»wutlokwutt<». wiyiiij;. 'There are 
amon^ you in the hiwer world some* whom you call ^real 
mrdi(ine-mt*n : hut it is because thrir ears are oi)en, and 
lliry hear n»y voiw. whrn I have htruck any one, that they 
Aiv ahle to ^»ive ndief ti> the Hick. They ilireet the jKHiple 
to M'nd me whatevirr I call for, and when they have siMit it. 
I ri'movi* my haml from those I had maile sick.' When 
lit* had said this, i\w white d«(^ was {lan-elleil out in dishes 
till ihust* that were at the feast; then tiie lunlicine-num 
uIh'U they were aUmt to U»iiin to eat, said. 'We w»nd tint* 
thi<, (ir<>at Manito.' ImmiHlijit«'ly the Sun and his Ojihwa 
(Mm|i;inion saw tlie th>j», conked and ready to U; eat«'n. 
ii>iii^ to tht>m tlirou^li the air — and then an*! there they 
tlint'ii ujMin it.^ How sueh idejis U*ar on the meanin;; of 
fiuiuan sacritiet*. we may |N*rha|»s jud^e from this i^rayer of 
ihr InH|uois, otl'erin;4 a human viciim to the War-]^iNl: 'To 
thee. () Spirit Arieskoi, we slay this siirrilice, tliat thou 
may St feeil u|ion the tiesh, and U' niovetl to ^ive us hence- 
forth luck and victory over our enemies!*- So amon^ the 
A/t^-c j»rayers, lhen» tKcurs this om* HildresM*^! to Tezcatli- 
|iiH'a-Vautl in time oi war: bird of kittles; it is a very 
t«*riain and sure tiling, that a ^reat war is l^-u'innin;^ to 
make, onlain. form, and conirrt itr-idf : the War-^'od tij^ns 
lii** mouth. hun;;rv to swallow the MoihI of manv who ^hall 
dif in this war; it M-ems that the Sun ami the Karth-<lml 
TI.Ltecutli desire \n rejoice; they dcf^ire to -^ive meal and 
drink tt> the l;oi1s of H«*aven and Hades, making them a 

» Tannrr* ' XnrMtit**/ pp. '2^^, :*1S. S«f al-Mi W»it/, ▼.»!. iii. p. 'M. 
■ J. I.. M .ll.r. |u 142: !«« p. -'*-'. 
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/banquet of the flesh and blood of the men who are to die 
in this war/ &c.^ There is remarkable definiteness in the 
Penivian idea that the souls of human victims are trans- 
mitted to another life in divine as in funeral sacrifice: at 
one great ceremony, where children of each tribe were sacri- 
ficed to propitiate the gods, *they strangled the children, 
first giving them to eat and drink, that they might not ent4?r 
the presence of the Creator discontented and hungry.** 
Similar ideas of spiritual sacrifice appear in other regions of 
the world. Thus in West Africa we read of the tree-felish 
enjoying the spirit of the food-offering, but leaving its sulr- 
stance, and an account of the religion of the Gold Coast 
mentions how each great wong or deity has his house, and 
his priest and priestess to clean the room and give him 
daily bread kneaded with palm-oil, ' of which, as of all gifti* 
of this kind, the wong eats the invisible souL'^ So, in 
India, the Limbus of Darjeeling make small offerings of 
grain, vegetables, and sugar-cane, and sacrifice cows, pi^s, 
fowls, &c., on the declared principle * the life breatli to tlie 
gods, the flesh to ourselves/* It seems likely that such 
meaning may largely explain the sacrificial practices *>i 
other religiouR. In conjunction with these accounts, tliv 
unequivocal meaning of funeral sacrifices, whereby otl'erint:^ 
arc conveyed spiritually into tlie possession of spirits oi iliv 
dead, may perhaps justify us in inferring that similar ideas 
of si)iritual transmission prevail extensively among th*' 
many nations whose sacrificial rites we know in fact, but 
cannot trace with certainty to their original significance. 

Having thus examined the manner in which the o|)cratifii 
of sacrifice is considered to take physical ellect, wlietht:: 
indefinitely or definitely, and liaving distinguished its actual 
transmission as either substantial, essential, or spiritual. 

* Saliu^m, lib. vi. in Kingsborougli, vol. v. 

- •Kit«.'S aii«i Laws of Viieas,' tr. and cd. by C. R. Markhani, \t\*. 55, I'^, 
166. Sr<« ante, p. 385 (i»08.siblo connexion of smoke with soul). 

* Wuitz, vol. ii. pp. 188, 196. Steinhauser, I.e. p. 186. See also ScLlrgt!, 
• Ewp-Sprache,' ]». xv. ; Ma^-ar, * Sud-Afrika,* p. 273. 

* A. Campbell in ' Tr. Kth. Soc.* vol. vii. p. 153. 
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l»»t ns Tit»\v fol|t»w tho iinoslion c»f tho sacrificcVs iikUIvo in 
jin'si'iitin-; the sacrifioe. lin|MirtAiil and cinnnlcx as lliLs 
]ipi))IiMn is, lis ki'V is su <»liviou» lliat it may U» almost 
tliriiii«:lniut Invittnl liy iiu*iv stati'iuent of ^reiit>ral i>riiU'ij»lo. 
If till* iii.'iin |iin|iii}iitiitii nf aniniistic natural rrli«;ifiii lio 
.:r.uit<*>l. thai lilt* i'li'a nf tlio liuniun snul is the ninilol t»f 
thi' i<ii';4 nf ilfity. ihi-n thi» anah»^'y nf nianV iloalinj:** with 
iii.in niiijht. //i/'/* ////", !«i exi'hiin his nmlivt's in siicriliav 
It iliH's sn. jiii.l vtTV fully. Tht» jinnM>siii«»n may Ik* nuiin- 
l.iin«*il in wiijr v:tUH'nility. that tlif cnmmnii mairs prrsiMit 
In till' ;:rrat m.m, ii» ;^'ain ^nml nr avert evil, to ask aitl or tn 
ftiniliiui' nUriict', nt'fils niily sulislitution <»f ileity fnr ehief, 
ami |iin|H'r at latitat ii»n nf the means nf cimveyin^ the ^ift 
tn liiiii, t«» prnduet* a l<»^ieal (ln(*trine nf saeritieial riten, 
in ^I'.il measure exiilainin^ their jiurjHist* dirtH'tly as they 
>laipl, an 1 1 els«» where hu^j^estinj; what was the nri*;inal 
m<- miii:^' which has imssed intn rhanired shape in the emirsi* 
nf a^'r-*. InsttNul I if nirrrin^x a sjK»rial (-nlli*<-ti<in nf eviilenee 
Ih'ir I in this {irn|Misitinii. it may l»e i-n^iu;:!! tn ask attentive; 
rrfrriMire t«i anv I'Xteiisive "jtMU'ral cnlliMtinii nf aecnunts uf 
.-;nriti«'«'. snrli fi»r instance as lhn>e <'itr«l for varinus jmr- 
]»> •>!**< in th«"ir \nlumt*s. It will U* nntie«*(l that nnV*rin;^s to 
< 11 villi tir> may U- f-las'<t*i| in tin* sjinn* w.iy as earthly ^fifts. 
Th»' «M(a>iiin.il irifl ma-li' tn nuM't •inme jip'si-nt emer^jemy. 
thf iHTJn.liral irihulf hrnu^ht hy suhjii t tn Innl, the* myalty 
paiil tn MMure I'n'-si'ssiiiii nr iir>it(*<'tinii «if ari|uire(l wealth, 
all iIm'>i' havr their evi»lent an<l wi'll-marki**! aiialn^^ue.s 
in the suriticial systems «if tlit* wniM. Ii may imiiress 
Miiiir minis with a stP«ni:er si'Tisi* nf thf >utli(ieney i»f this 
thrmy *i\ >airifit«'. in miislihT Imw tin- transit inn is made 
in tin* sam«' imi»en*i'|ililile way fmm tiif id«*a nf suli>tantial 
\alui' nMi'i\«'d. t«» thai *4 ttMrm««nial lHima;^e rendereil, 
>\hiilirr ilir n'iii»ii-ni U* man **i U"d. Wi* dit nni tind it 
e.i'-y to analy?r tin' im|iM'>-»inii whiih a irift makf*s on iiur 
nwii ffrjin^'s. an<l li» M-j-arali* llir actual value uf the nhjc»cl 
fi'"!i! the >\*u<r nf iTMiiiiiatii-n in tin* ^'ivfi!* ^'tMni-will nr 
n-ijHTi. .lud thu> wi» may wi-U ^crn|lle lu define closely h<»w 
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uncultured men work out this very same distinction in their 
dealings with their deities. In a general way it may be 
held that the idea of practical acceptableness of the food or 
valuables presented to the deity, begins early to shade into 
the sentiment of divine gratification or propitiation by a 
reverent oflering, though in itself of not much account to 
so mighty a divine personage. These two stages of the 
sacrificial idea may be fairly contrasted, the one among the 
Karens who offer to a demon arrack or grain or a portion 
of the game they kill, considering invocation of no avail 
without a gift,^ the other among the n^roes of Sierra 
Leone, who sacrifice an ox ' to make God glad very much, 
and do Elroomen good.'* 

Hopeless as it may be in hundreds of accounts of sacrifice 
to guess whether the worshipper means to benefit or merely 
to gratify the deity, there are also numbers of cases in which 
the thought in the sacrificer's mind can scarcely be more 
than an idea of ceremonial homage. One of the best- 
marked sacrificial rites of the world is that of offering by 
fire or otherwise morsels or libations at meals. This ranges 
from the religion of the North American Indian to that of 
the classic Greek and the ancient Chinese, and still holJ.^ 
its place in j)easant custom in Europe.^ Other grouiw of 
cases pass into yet more absolute formality of rcverenco. 
See the Guinea negro passing in silence by the sacred tree 
or cavern, and dropping a leaf or a sea-shell as an ufferini: 
to the local spirit;^ the Talein of Burma holding up the 
dish at his meal to offer it to the nat, before the company 
fall to;^ the Hindu holding up a little of his rice in liL- 
fingei-s to the height of his forehead, and offering it iii 

* O'Riley, iu * Jouni. hid. Archip.' vol. iv. p. 592. liaatUu, 'OcstL A«itn.' 
vol. ii. p. 12. 

'^ R. Clarke, * Sierra Leone,' p. 43. 

•Smith, 'Virginia,' in Piukcrton, vol. xiii. p. 41. Wolcher, 'GriccL 
G6tt4'rU'hrc,' vol. ii. p. 693. Legge, 'Confucius,' p. 179. Grohma&c, 
' Aberglauben aus Bohmen/ p. 41, kc. 

* J. L. Wilson, * \V. Afr.' p. 218 ; Bosnian, ' Ituinea/ in Piukerton, to'.. 
xvL p. 400. 

* Kastian, 'Oestl. Asien,' vol ii. p. 387. 
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thought to Siva or Vishnu liefore he oalH it.^ The same 
aivuineiit applies to the cases ran^iii^ far and wide through 
reli^itm. where, whatever may liave !>een the original intent 
of the .sacrifice, it iias practically pasmsd into a feast. A 
hanijuet where the deity has hut the pretence and the wor- 
shi[»pers the reality, may seem to us a mere mockery of 
sacrifice. Yet huw sincerely men rej^anl it as a religious 
ceirmony, tlie following anecdote of a N<irth American 
Indian trilie will show. A travellin^j; ]»arty of Potawatomis, 
for tlire<* days finding no game, were in great dista^s for 
want (»f f«HMl. (.)n the third night, a chief, named Saugana, 
had a dream, wherein a |H*rson ap| Hearing to him showed 
him that they were sutlering U*cause they had set out with- 
liut a saiTificial feast. He iiail started, on this Lm|»ort4int 
journey, tlie dreamer siiid, 'as a white man woidd.* without 
making any religious pre|Niration. Thert*fore tlie <freat 
Spirit had punisheil tliem with scanity. Now, liowever, 
twelve nifii wen» to gi» and kill fonr deer U»f«»re the sun was 
(liu> high (aUiut nine oVlink). Tlu* chief in his ilream had 
sii'n thesf fiiur dwr lying ih'ad. the hunters duly killed 
ihem. and the sacrificial feast was iiehl.- Further illu^tra- 
live examples ot such sacreil lian(pii*t>i may 1h» chi»si»n 
thntugh the long range of cultun*. Tin* Zulus propitiate 
thf Heaven-god aUjve with a wurifice of hlack cattle, 
tliat they may have rain; the village chiefs ndwl the 
i»xcn, line is kilksl. the rest are niendy mentione<l : the 
lh*-h iif I he slaughtereil oX is eaten in the house in jierfect 
>llcnee. a token of humhle suhmissinn ; the liunes are hurnt 
uui>iih» the village; and after the feast they chant in 
mu.sical souuils, a .M.ng without words.' The Serwatty 
1> landers siurifiiv hullahn's. pigs. gi>ats, and fiiwls to the 
iduU wh«*n an individual or the r« immunity undertakes an 
affair nr expedition of im|Nirtam-e, antl as the carcases are 
tlevouii^l hy the tU*viittvs. this ensures a rvsitectahle 

^ IlxUiU. * OrieuUl Illuhtratiiina,' l*. &45. 

' M'C.y. * lUpti-t Iii-luu MiMiiitt*.' p. :10S. 

' i'^ilAway, * Krli};itiii of Atiuiulu/ |*. SV. Scv CabaIu, l*. U2. 
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attendance when the offerings are numerous.* Thus among 
rude tribes of Northern India, sacrifices of l)eaats are 
accompanied by libations of fermented liquor, and in fact 
sacrifice and feast are convertible words.^ Among the 
Aztecs, prisoners of war furnished first an acceptable sacri- 
fice to the deity, and tlien the staple of a feast for the 
captors and their friends;^ while in ancient Peru whole 
flocks of sacrificed llamas were eaten by the people.* Tlie 
history of Greek religion plainly records the transit itm 
from tlic early holocausts devoted by fire to the gotls, to 
the great festivals where the sacrifices provided meat for 
the public 1>anquets held to honour them in ceremonial 
homage.^ 

Beside this development from gift to homage, there 
arises also a doctrine that the gist of sacrifice is rather in 
the worshipper giving something precious to himself, than 
in the deity receiving benefit. This may be called tho 
abnegation-theory, and its origin may be fairly cxplaintnl 
by considering it as derived from the original gift -theory. 
Taking our own feelings again for a guide, we know how it 
satisfies us to have done our part in giving, even if the Ljifi 
be ineffectual, and how we scruple to take it back if no- 
received, but rather get rid of it in some other way — it i- 
corban. Tlius we may enter into the feelings of the 
Assinalx)in Indians, who considered that the l>lanket? 
and pieces of cloth and brass kettles and sueli valuable^ 
abandoned in the woods as a medicine-sacrifice, mi;^ht U- 
carried off by any friendly party who clianceil to disco\»r 
thcni;^ or of the Ava Buddhists bringing to the ttunple- 
offerings of boiled rice and sweetmeats and coco-nut frici 

* Earl in ' Journ. Iiul. Archip.* vol. iv. p. 174. 

- Hod^'soii, *Al>or. of India,* p. 170, sec p. 146; Hooker, * HimaUvAn 
Journals,' vol. ii. p. 276. 

^ Pn'scott, * Mexico,' book i. ch. iii. 

* * lliU^ an«l I*i\vs of Vnoaa,' i>. 33, Ac. 

* Wi'lckcr, *(;ri<»rh. Gottcrlehrt',* vol. ii. p. 50; Pauly, * Real-Encyclo. 
|ieilie,' 8.V. 'Sjicriticia.' 

* Tanner's * Nar.' p. 164 i see also Waitz. vol. iii. p. 167. 
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in uil, and never atleniiiting to disinrb the cruwH and wild 

d<>Ks who ilevonred it Ijefore thrir i»yes;' of the modern 

M«»sh»nis smTiticiii^ shiM^p, oxen, and camels in tlie valley 

of Muna on their return from Mekka, it U'in*; a meritoriouH 

ac!l to ^ive away a victim without eating any of it, while 

parties of Takruri wateh arountl like vultures, ready to 

jiounir uiHin the tan-Ases.- If the oMrrin^ to the deity 1h» 

roiitinui'd in ceremonial survival, in sjiite of a ^:n»win^; 

ci»nvir-tion that after all tht* deity dm^s not mH*d and cannot 

inotit hy it. siicritic<* will lie thus kept up in spite of having 

l><*rnme practically iinreasonahle, ami the worshipi»er may 

still rontinut* to measure its etticairy l»y what it costs him. 

liut to take this ahne^^ation-tluMiry a.s representing the 

]irimitiv(* int<'ntion of saeriticx* wouM U*. I think, to turn 

hi -lory upsidi* down. Tin* mere hut of sacriti(vs to deities, 

tioiii I he Iitwest to the highest levids «»f cultun*. consisting 

to the c\tt>nt iif nine-tchths or mi»re of ^it'ts of ftHnl anil 

>;un-d kini|Uris, Iclls foicilily airainst the orii^inality i»f thi» 

alinf::4tion-(hi*ory. If the primary motive hail U*cn to ^ive 

up vjiluahh* jmnH^rty, w«» shoidd tind lh<» siicrilic** of wea|Nnis, 

^Mriiiriiis. iirnaments. as pn*valcnt in the lower culture as in 

fact it i-^ unusual. Liokin^ at the suhji^ct in a p'ueral view. 

lo sup|Hisc mm to have start4*«l hy devotiiij^ to tlnMr deilit's 

what tlii'y considi'ri»il pnutically useless t«> ihiMn, in onh»r 

(hat they tht*msidv«»s mi^ht sutl'cr a lo.ss which none is to 

u'ain. is to unili*r value the practical sense of savages. wlii» 

arc iii<lci*il apt to keep up id I rites after their meaning has 

fallen away, hut siddom intrinluce new ones withotit a 

rational motive. In study ini; tht* reli:^iiin of tiie lower 

ract»s. iiifu are found dealini; with their p^ls in as practical 

au«l straiurhifiirwani a way as with their mM::hlN»urs, and 

whi'ie plain oiiirinal purpose is found, it may well U* ac- 

cipttsl as sutlirient e\plaiiatii»n. nf the way in which ^ift 

can ii,i>s into alini%;ation. an instructive example is forth- 

' .*iyn>i-^. *Avft,* 111 rinkrrt.'n, vul. ii. p. 140; («rni», ' Jj|iiid.' ib. roU 
Til. !•• •'■_»♦.». 

' IWiitoii, * .M<«liiiah,' Ac, \i>l. ui. p. 'lO'J : Iaii<*. * Sl«i>l. Eg.' roL L p. 13*2. 
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coming in Buddhism. It is held that sinful men are liable 
to be re-bom in course of transmigration as wandering, 
burning, miserable demons (preta). Now those demons 
may receive offerings of food and drink from their relatives, 
who can further benefit them by acts of merit done in their 
name, as giving food to priests, unless the wretched spirits 
be 80 low in merit that this cannot profit them. Yet even 
in this case it is held that though the act does not benefit 
the spirit whom it is directed to, it does benefit the person 
who performs it.^ Unequivocal examples of abnegation in 
sacrifice may be best found among those offerings of which 
the value to the offerer utterly exceeds the value they can 
be supposed to have to the deity. The most strikmg of 
these found among nations somewhat advanced in general 
culture, appear in the history of human sacrifice among 
Semitic nations. The king of Moab, when the battle was too 
sore for him, offered up his eldest son for a bunit-oftering 
on the wall The Phoenicians sacrificed the dearest children 
to propitiate the angry gods, they enhanced their value 
by choosing them of noble families, and there was not wanting 
among tlieni even the utmost proof that the efiicacy of the 
sacrifice lay in the sacrificer's grievous loss, for they must 
liave for yearly sacrifice only-begotten sons of their i>an*ni> 
(KpoVft) yap ^oiPiK€^ Kad* CKaa-Tov erog edvop tu cxyaTi/Ta 
KOI juLOPoyevrj tvov tckvcov). Heliogabalus brought the hide«nL< 
Oriental rite into Italy, clioosing for victims to his S4»lar 
divinity higli-born lads throughout tlie land. (.>f all such 
cases, the breaknig of the sacred law of hospitality by 
sacrificing the guest to Jupiter hospitalis, Zw ^ei^io^y shows 
in the strongest light in Semitic regions how the value lu 
the otlerer niiglit become the measure of acceptableness in 
the god.'- In such ways, slightly within the range of the 
lower culture, but strongly in the religion of the higher 

' Ilanly, ' Manual of Hudhisni,' p. 59. 

' 2 Kin^ iii. 27. Euseb. Prifp. £vang. l 10, iv. 156 ; Laud. ConiUnt. 
xiii. Porphyr. I)e Abstiu. ii. 56, &c. Lamprid. Heliogabal. vii. Movcn. 
* Phonizivr,' vol. L p. 300, Ac. 
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nations, tiie IranHition from tho^ift-tlioory to the abno(^tion- 
tlicNiry HeeiiiR to havo come a)>oiit. Our language ilinplays 
it in a wonl. if we dn hut comi>aro the Hcnse c»f prcHcntation 
liiul acceptance which ' sacrificium ' iiad in a Uoman temple, 
with llie Hense of mere giving up and loss which 'Bacri- 
liee* r<inveys in an Engliflh market. 

Through tlie liistory of Bacrifice, it lias occurriMl to many 
nations that c^wt may Iw ectmomizcd without im{>airing eili- 
cienf-y. Th«» result is seen in ingenious devices to lighten 
th«* hurden on the worship|>er hy sulistituting Hoiuething 
h»ss vahiahle than what he i»ugiit to oiler, or pretends to. 
Kveii in such a matter as this, the innate corres|M)ndence 
in the minds of men is enough to pnNluce in distant and 
iiid4*]K*ndent races so much uniformity of development, that 
three or four headings will serve to elass the chief divisions 
of sjicriticial substitution among mankind. 

Til give part for the whtde is a pnK*i»«'<ling so clostdy con- 
fi'inicd to ordinary tribute by subj<Ht U* Ii»nl. that in great 
iinMsurr it lomcs dire<tlv under tln» irift-thtNirv, and as siu'li 
h;i*^ alreaily hail its examples here. It is only wluMi the 
part irivtMi to the gin Is is of contemptible value in pro|H)r- 
li«»n tu tln» whole, tliat full sacriti<-4» {lasm^s gradually inl<» 
sub>titutiiin. This is the case when in Madagas^car the 
lirad i»f th«» smrificiMl U'asl is set up on a jMde, and the 
liltMHl and fat an* rubUsl f»n the stones of the altar, but the 
s;uTitir«»rs and their friends and the ofliciating priest devour 
ihr whtih» carcase;' wlien rich (luinea m%:r«K»s sacrifice a 
>hecp or gt>at to the fetish, and feast mi it with their friends, 
nnly leaving ft»r the deity himself jMirt nf the entrails ;- 
when Tungu/. sacrificing cattle, would give a bit of liver 
aiiil fat and |i<Thaps liang up tlu* liide in tlu* w<hmIs as the 
gtNl's share, or Mi»ngols would s«'t the heart of the U*ast 
U*f«iri' the idi»l till next «lay.' Thus the nmst ancient wliole 

' K^i^ ' MAilAi;.LM*ar.' vn!. i. |i. 419. 

^ Konirr, *i;iiiiiot,* p. £9. Ihiinian in Pinki^rtoii, rnl. iri. |i, :)99. 
' Ki'iniii, *i*iihur-Ur!«cli.' vol. iii. |*. 100; Cantrt^n, 'Finn. Mjrth.* 
p. u:rj. 
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bumt-offoring of the Greeks dwindled to burning for the 
gods only the bones and fat of the slaughtered ox, while the 
worshippers feasted themselves on the meat, an economic 
rite which takes mythic shape in the legend of the sly 
Prometheus giving Zeus the choice of the two parts of the 
sacrificed ox he had divided for gods and mortals, on the 
one side bones covered seemly with white fat, on the oilier 
the joints hidden under repulsive hide and entrails.* With 
a different motive, not that of parsimony, but of keei>ing 
up in survival an ancient custom, the Zarathustrian religion 
performed by substitution the old Aryan sacrifice by fire. 
The Vedic sacrifice Agnishtoma required that animals should 
be slain, and their flesh partly committed to the gods by 
fire, partly eaten by sacrificers and priests. The Parsi 
ceremony Izeshne, formal successor of this bloody rite, 
requires no animal to be killed, but it suffices to place the 
hair of an ox in a vessel, and show it to the fire.^ 

The offering of a part of the worshipi)er*s own body is a 
most usual act, whether its intention is simply that of gift 
or tribute, or whether it is considered as a pars pro ti4o 
representing the whole man, either in danger and re<iuiriiii: 
to be ransomed, or destined to actual sacrifice for another 
and requiring to be redeemed. How a finger-joint may ihu- 
represent a whole body, is perfectly sliown in tlie funeral 
sacrifices of the Nieobar islanders ; tliey l>ury the dea-i 
man's property with him, and his wife has a finger-juint cut 
off (obviously a substitute for herself), and if slie rt^fu.^^o- 
even this, a deep notch is cut in a pillar of the house.^ We 
are now concerned, however, with the finger-offerin*:, not 
as a sacrifice to the dead, but as addressed to other ileilie-. 
This idea is apparently worked out in the Tungan cust«»iu 
of tutu-niina, the ch()i)ping off a portion of the little finder 
with a hatchet or sharj) stone as a sacrifice to the goils. f«»r 
the recovery of a sick relation of higher rank ; Mariner niw 

» Hesiod. Thcog. 637. Welcker, vol. i. p. 764 ; vol. ii. p. 51. 
'^ Haug, 'Parsia,' Bonil»ay, 1862, p. 238. 
' Hamilton iu 'Ai. Kes.' vol. ii. p. 342. 
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cliiMrni (»f fiv«» years M 4iiarn'llin^ for the honour of 
haviii;^ it (Ittiio to th(*in.^ In the Man* Ian eeronu»nios of 
initiation into inanh<HNl. whiMi the youth at last hiin^ sense- 
h'^-* !in«l (as tliey caUe*! it) lifeh'ss !>y the conls made fast t^i 
s|>Iint.i throui^h his lh;sh. he wtLs h*t down, and coniiii>; to 
himself erawU'il on hands and ftvt round the UKMlieine-hMl^o 
ti» when* an oM Indian sat with a hatchet in his hand and 
a hutrah) skidl U^fnn* him ; then the youth, hohlin^ \\\t the 
litth* fin^'er of his left liand to the (rieat Spirit, olVennl it a8 
:i sjK rili<'«\ and it was (-ho]i|KMl oil*, and sometimes the fore- 
tin^'er afterwards. u|Hin the skull.* In India, proliahly as a 
Ihaxidian rather than Aryan rite, the practiee with full 
iiii-anin^ cinnes into vit»w ; as Siva rut oil' his tinker to 
Jl|•^•e.l^e the wrath of Kali, s<» in the southern provinees 
motJHTs will cut oil' their own tinkers jls sa<Titiees h»st they 
I'iM- their rhildriMi. and one hears of a ^oldf*n tin^jer Umui; 
iilI"Wi'd instead, tin* sulistitute i»f a sulwtitute.'' TIm» New 
/('.ilandi*rs han^ hieks of hair tm liranclu*s of trees in the 
l»ur\ini:-^round, a nfi>«^nise<l |ilae*» fi»r i>Herin^:s.* Tliat 
h.iir may U* a sulistitutt* f«»r its owm^r is well shown in 
Miilaltar. win-re we read of tlie demon Ivin^ exindle*! fr»»m 
thf jMissesM»i| patient anti thiir^t^l hy the exonist to a tnv; 
thrri' the sick man's hair is nailtni fast, cut away, and left 
ftir a propitiatiitn to the denion.^ Thus tluMi* is some )^r«iund 
I'lir interpret in«4 tin* eonsiN-Mtiiiii i>f the Ixty's eut hair in 
Kupipt' us a repn'si*nlalivt» Kirrilire.* As for the fi.rmal 
^-lii-iMiiiir iif lilond. it may repre>tMit fatal MiHHl>lie«l,a.^ when 

■ Miiiii'iV •Ti»iiK'!» U.' \«»1. i. p. t:»l : V..I. ii. |i. 1*21*. r.M.k'^ 'Snl \oy.* 
\> !. I. {>. tu::. !*(;iiU fri>nt S. Africa in lUfti.in, 'Mi-uwh,' \*A. in. |i|i. \, 
I'l . :s'!:.i.ti, • V..y. iif Nuv.ira,* vi-l. i. j.. 2l'J. 

I iiliii, • N. A. Ihil.'vol. i. |.. 171*; Klriniii, Tuliui <;«toh.* \i'l. ii. |». 170. 
.•ill- .»]-».. Vtiit>:«-i. * Notion i{f U CdlifiTiat.' vul. i. y, 117; CtarvilAm dr la 
\ 1^*. liS. II i\ >« IVrii . 

'' I'ui-hnii.in. * .My<«<iri,' kr,, in I*iiik>.ti'n, ^^l. \iii \*. 661 ; Miinim, rol. 
it. ]•. 47 J : rt.iHii.iii, I . . Si- :\\^i iMiUii-, * Iirhi/ r>»\, i. {». !». 

* r.-lv k. 'N.w /...il.in.l.' \m1. 1. |.. ji'.i. 

' riiK-lfirt. ui I.t\i(. .\i\. ; H.iiivi<N.h, *S',A«r. Myth.' FVuiN in Ui^ti^n, 
* Mm.' :..* V..1. II. |i. Jl*i». *.-. 
II. — 2 D 
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the Jagas or priests in Quilombo only marked with spears 
the children brought in, instead of running them through : ' 
or wlien in Greece a few drops of human blood had come to 
stand instead of the earlier and more barbaric human sacri- 
fice ; 2 or wjien in our own time and under our own rule a 
Vislmuite who has inadvertently killed a monkey, a garuda, 
or a cobra, may expiate his offence by a mock sacrifice, in 
which a human victim is wounded in the thigh, preten^ls lo 
die, and goes through the farce of resuscitation, his drawn 
blood serving as substitute for his life.^ One of the most 
noteworthy cases of the survival of such formal blo^Kkhei 
within modem memory in Europe must be classed as m^i 
Aryan but Turanian, belonging as it does to the folklore of 
Esthonia. The sacrificer had to draw drops of blood f rum 
his forefinger, and therewith to pray this prayer, which was 
taken down verbatim from one who remembered it: — 1 
name thee with my blood and betroth thee with my MoinI. 
and point thee out my buildings to be blessed, stables and 
cattle-pens and hen-roosts ; let them be blessed through my 
blood and thy might!' *Be my joy, thou Almighty, xi]*- 
holder of my forefathers, my protector and guardian <»f my 
life! I iHJseech thee by strength of llesh and bloud : nwivf 
the food that I bring thee to tliy sustenance and the joy «•:' 
my lH)dy ; keep me as tliy good child, and I will thank an i 
praise thee. By the help of the Almighty, my own (n.-i 
hearken to me! 'Wliat through negligence I have d«»ii»- 
imi)crfectly toward thee, do thou forget ! But keep it truly 
in remembrance, that I have honestly paid my gifts to uiy 
parents' honour and joy and reciuital. Moreover falling- 
down 1 thrice kiss the earth. Be with me quick in *hAu^ 
and peace l>e with thee hitherto!'^ These various rito-^ 
of fhiger-cutting, hair-cutting, and Idood-letting, have re- 
(juired mention here from the sj)ecial point of view i>f their 

' Bastiaii, *Menscb,* vol. iii. p. 113 (see other dcUils). 

' Paiisan. viii. 23 ; ix. 8. 

^ 'Encyc. Hrit.* art. * Brahma. ' See *A8iat Rea.* vol. ix. p. 3«7. 

* Hocclcr, * Ehsteu Aberglauhische Ciebrauche,' Ac, p. 4. 
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connexion with sacrifice. They l»olonj» to an extensive 
series «»f practices, thic U> various and often t»!*scurc motives, 
wliicli come under the general heading of ceremonial muti- 
latiniis. 

When a life is given for a life, it is still iK)ssil)le to ofler a 
life l(*ss valueil tlian the life in danger. When in Peru the 
Inca or some great lord fell sick, lie would (»irer to the deity 
one of his sons, imploring him to take this victim in his 
HtiNid.* The (rn*eks found it sullicient to tifl'er to the giHls 
criminals or captives ;3 and the like was the practice of tlie 
lieathrn triU^s of northern Kuro}H\ tn whom indiMNl Christian 
deah'rs were acx'usetl of stdling slaves fi>r sacrificial puriK>st»s.* 
Amiing such accotints, the typical stt>ry Udongs in Tunic 
hist«>ry. The Carthaginians, overcome and hanl presse<l 
in \\iv war with Agathokh*s, set <hiwn the defeat to divine 
wrath. Now Kri»nus iiad in f<»rmer times riMvived his 
sacrilice nf the chosen tif their sons, hut of late they had 
put him otr with children )M»ught and nourislunl for the 
purpose*. In fact they had oU»yed the s^M-rificer's natural 
tend<*ncy t<» su))stituti(»n. hut n«>w in time of misfortune 
tht' reiU'ti<»n set in. To lialanre the ac(*«iunt ant I condone 
the |»arsimonious fraud, a monstrous sai-ritice was <vlehrat(Hl. 
Two hundred cliildn*n. of the nohh^st of the land, were 
hrouu'ht tt> the idid. * For then* was among them a hra/en 
statur of Kronits, holdim; out his hamls sloping downward, 
so that thf child pla<-e«| on th<*m rolled otl' and fell into 
a rcrtain chasm full of tire.'* The I'honician g(Ml hen* 
called Kronos is commonly though ni»t certainly identiTuNl 
with MoIikIi. Next, it will htdi* us to rcali/i* how the 
s^icritice of an animal may aton«* for a human life, if we 
notice in South Africa how a Zulu will re<l«vm a li>st chiM 
from the Under hy a hidl(K*k, or a Kimhunda will expiate 
the hliHid of a slave by the oHering of an ox, wliosi* IiIinmI 

' KuTi" inl T-i liMili. p IW. Srr • Ritrn of Vit(u«,' |.. 79. 
- iUituu, p. W'J, K'\ : Stiutii'i * I>i<*. uf iir. aiitl Kiiiu. Ant.' art. *Sarri- 
fii'iiiiii.' 

' J.riiniii. 'iKMilfclir Myth." p. I '. 
* I>i.««lor. Sic. ix. U. 
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will wash away the other.* For instances of the animal 
substituted for man in saerifieo the following may serve. 
Among the Khonds of Orissa, when Colonel Macpherson 
was engaged in putting down the sacrifice of human victims 
by the sect of the Earth-goddess, they at once began u* 
discuss the plan of sacrificing cattle by way of substitute??. 
Now there is some reason to think that this same course 
of ceremonial change may account for the following sacri- 
ficial practice in the other Khond sect. It appears that 
those who worship the Light-god hold a festival in his 
honour, when they slaughter a buffalo in commemoration 
of the time when, as they say, the Earth-goddess was pre- 
vailing on men to offer human sacrifices to her, but the 
Liglit-god sent a tribe-deity who crushed the blooily- 
minded Earth-goddess under a mountain, and dragged a 
buffalo out of the jungle, saying, * Liberate the man, an-l 
sacrifice the buffalo ! ' ^ This legend, divested of its mythic 
garb, may really record a historical substitution of animal 
for human sacrifice. In Ceylon, the exorcist will deman*! 
the name of the demon possessing a demoniac, and the 
patient in frenzy answers, giving tlie demon's name, * I .iiu 
So-and-so, I demand a human sacrifice and will nut ^o out 
without!' The victim is promised, the patient conies :•■ 
from the fit, and a few weeks later the sacrifice is ma-le 
but instead of a man they offer a fowl.^ Classic example* 
of substitution of this sort may be found in the sacritico ••:' 
a doc for a virgin to Artemis in Laodiaea, a j^oat for a K-v 
to Dionysos at Potniir. There apjMJars to be Semitic c^n- 
nexion here, as there clearly is in the story of the -.K4.»liai> 
of Tenedos sacrificing to Melikertes (Melkarth) instoad of s 
new-born child a new-born calf, shoeing it with buskin^* 
and tending the mother-cow as if a human mother.* 

One step more in the course of substitution leads tho 

* Callaway, * Zulu Tales,* vol. i. p. 88 ; Magyar, * SudAfrikA,' \k *Ji6. 
'^ MacpherHon, 'India,' pp. 108, 187. 

' I)e Silva in Bastian, * Psychologic,' p. 181. 

* I>e tails in Pauly, * Real-Kncyclop.' s.v. * Saoriticia ' ; llastiao, *Meuich. 
vol. iii. p. 114 ; Movers, * Phoiiizier,' vol. i. p. 800. 
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worshipper t<i make his Bacrifice l»y effij^y. An instructive 
example of the way in which thin kind ufHu)jHtituti(m arisen 
may lie found in the rites uf ancient Mexico. At tiie yearly 
festival of the water-gtKls and mountain-gods, certain actual 
sacrifices of Inunan victims took place in tiie t<smples. At 
the Mime time, in the houses of tlie ]>eople, there was 
c(*lohrat(Hl an une(|uivocal but hanuless imitation of tiiis 
hlnndy rite. They nia<ie {taste images, adore<I them, anti 
in due pretence of sacrifice cut tliem oi^'U at the hrejist, 
toi.k out their hearts*, cut off their heails, divide<l and <le- 
vouhmI their Iim)»i.' In the classic religions of (rreiH.*e 
and Kome, the desire to keep up the cnmsecratiMl rites 
of ages mon* Itarlwric, more bh»o<lthirsty, or more pr(»- 
fuse. worki*d itstdf out in many a compromise of this class, 
snrh as tiie brazen statues offennl for human victims, the 
iak«»s of ilougli or wax in the figure of the )>east« for which 
tlM\v were pn»senle<l as sym)N)Iic sulistitutt^s.- Not for 
ecnnnmy, but to avoid taking life, iSraiimanic sacritici* 
has Ihm'ii known to U* brought down t4) offering models 
of the victim-animals in meal and butter.^ The nunlem 
iMiines4\ wh(»se siitisfartion in this kind of nuike-1 relieve 
is so well shown by their des|iatching |)a|»er figures 
to stTve as attendants for the dead, work out in the 
sjime fanciful way the idea of the sacrificial efligy, in 
propitiating the presiduig deity of tlie year ftir the cure of 
a sick man. The rmle figure of a nmn is drawn on or cut 
out of a pi<H.t.* of {>ai>er. |>astetl on a slip of luiinlKHi. ami 
stuck upright in a |iacket of mock-money. With pro|ier 
exoixism. this representative is carrieil out iiil^i the street 
with the di.seas*', the priest squirts water from his 
mouth over i»atient, image, and m«»i'k-money, the two 
lattrr are burnt, and the com{iany eat up the little feast 

' ( U\ik'*-n*, ' Mr»»i«-<>,' vol. ii. y. >.' ; T«ii*iuitiia'U, * MuiiArriiiia luduii*,' 
X. r. -jy . .1. <;. MMllrr, |'|>. 50.', tUO. .Sn- a1m> ibiii. p. :t7y (reni) ; * RiIm 
aii'l Ijtwi I if Yiiraa/ |>|>. |t>, &I. 

- «iri>te, Till. V. ]». 8M. SchiiiMt in Smith's *Lhc. of Gr. and Koni. Aut.' 
•rt *2M4ritiviuiu.' lUfttUu, I.e. 

' iUatian, *Or^tI. Asiru.' t>>l iii. i> 501. 
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laid out for the year-deity.^ There is curious historical 
significance in the custom at the inundation of the Nile at 
Cairo, of setting up a conical pillar of earth which the flodi 
washes away as it rises. This is called the ar&seh or bride, 
and appears to be a substitute introduced under humaner 
Moslem influence, for the young virgin in gay apparel who 
in older time was thrown into the river, a sacrifice to obtain 
a plentiful inundation.^ Again, the patient's oflFering the 
model of his diseased limb is distinctly of the nature of a 
sacrifice, whether it be propitiatory oflfering before cure, or 
thank-offering after. On the one hand, the ex-voto models 
of arms and ears dedicated in ancient Egyptian temples are 
thought to be grateful memorials,* as seems to have been 
the case with metal models of faces, breasts, hands, &c., in 
Boeotian temples.* On the other hand, there are cases 
where the model and, as it were, substitute of the diseased 
part is given to obtain a cure ; thus in early Christian 
times in Germany protest was made against the heathen 
custom of hanging up carved wooden limbs to a helpful idul 
for relief,^ and in modern India the pilgrim coming for cure 
will deposit in the temple the image of his diseased liiul. 
in gold or silver or copper according to his means.*^ 

If now we look for the sacrificial idea within the ran^'v 
of modem Christendom, we shall find it in two ways not <'l- 
scurely manifest. It survives in traditional folklore, and i: 
holds a place in established religion. One of its most re- 
markable survivals may be seen in Bulgaria, where sacritiu* 
of live victims is to this day one of the accepted rites of tL" 
land. They sacrifice a lamb on St. George's day, telling to ac- 
count for the custom a legend which combines the epiwKk'^ •»! 
the oflering of Isaac and the miracle of the Three Chiidrei: 

^ Doolittle, * Chinese',' vol. i. \k 152. 

- Ijaue, * McKlern Eg.' vol. ii. p. 262. Meiners, vol. ii. p. 85. 
^ Wilkinson, * Ancient Eg.' vol. iii. p. 395 ; an<l in KawHns^jn'H Htr(»-i<>ti.> 
vol. ii. p. 137. See 1 Sam. vi. 4. 

* Grimm, 'Deutsche Myth.' p. 1131. 
"^ Ibid. 

* Bastian, vol. iii. p. 116. 
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Oil lliu foast of the Panama (Virgin Mary) wicritiwH of 
liiinlis. ki<ls, hoiH*y, wine, vtc, are oflen^l in onler that the 
children of the house may enjoy ^o(m1 health throughout the 
year. A Uttle chiM (iivines by touching one of thret* saints' 
cantlles to which the offering is to l^e (le«Ucatcil; when the 
choice* is thus made, the bystanders each drink a cup of 
wine, saying 'Saint So-and-so, to thee is the (ilfering/ 
Then they cut the tliroat of the Iani]», or smother the U'cs, 
and in the evening tlie whole village assembles to eat the 
various sacrifices, and the men end the ceremony with the 
usual drunk«*n )M>ut.^ Within the lN»nlerH of Kussia, many 
iind various sacritices arc still offeretl ; such is the h<irse with 
head smeared with honey and mane docke<l witli riblxms^cast 
into the river with two millntones to its nwk to ap|>i»ase the 
water-spirit, the ViMlyany. at liis spiteful tloiMl-time in early 
hprinu' : an«l such is the |Nirtion of sup|MT left out ft»r the 
liniis«».iltMnon. the doniovoy, who if not thus fed is apt to 
turn spiril-rap|H'r. and kn<K.'k ihv labh^s ami InMirhes al»out 
at niiiht.- In niany another di>lricl of Kurope, iIm» tenaci- 
ous memory of the tiller of the soil luis kept up in woiidnms 
lK»rfeclion heirli»oms from pm-Christian faiths. In Fran- 
coni:i. i»eople will |»our on the ground a liliiition U-fon* 
drinking ; entering a fon»st they will put ollerinu's of bread 
and fruit on a stone, to avert th<* attacks of the demon <»f 
the wouils. the * bilUTry-man : ' tht* luikers will throw 
wliii«» ndls into the oven tlue for luck, and say, * Ilen^. 
de\il, thi'y an* thine!' The Carinthian |K.Msant will finldcr 
the wind by selling up a di^h of f«MMl in a tnf U'fore his 
house, and liie tire by casting in lard antl drippimr. in order 
that gale and contlagnUiiUi may not hurt him. At least up 
to llif einl i»f iht; iMh century this Uii*>i din-ct elemental 
s^M'iitif e might U' sivn in Germany at the midsumnier 
foiival 111 the m«»st iierfecl furm ; M)me of liio jiorriilgi' 

> St. (.*l.kir 4ii<l Urophy. ' nulKAriA,' p. IS. O>ni;on- iii'-i-rn (^irriHiun 
liarrilK-r ot auiiiiaI iK-fnre cri^M, *4 »u)i«titutc f<ir i-hi!>l, iu IMl. *<':i;4%«u, 
Till. n. 

- lUUtou, 'Stiiigtof KuaiMii rnij/.r,* |>p. 1*^3, l.*'.:. .V- . 
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from the table was thrown into the fire, and some into run- 
ning water, some was buried in the earth, and some smeared 
on leaves and put on the chimney-top for the winds.^ 
Belies of such ancient sacrifice may be found in Scandi- 
navia to this day ; to give but one example, the old country 
altars, rough earth-fast stones with cup-like hollows, are still 
visited by mothers whose children have been smitten with 
sickness by the trolls, and who smear lard into the hollows 
and leave rag-dolls as oflFerings.^ France may be repre- 
sented by the country-women's custom of beginning a meal 
by throwing down a spoonful of milk or bouillon ; and by 
the record of the custom of Andrieux in Dauphiny, where 
at the solstice the villagers went out upon the bridge when 
the sun rose, and offered him an omelet.^ The custom of 
burning alive the finest calf, to save a murrain-struck herd, 
had its last examples in Cornwall in the 19th century: 
the records of bealtuinn sacrifices in Scotland continue in 
the Highlands within a century ago ; and Scotchmen siill 
living remember the comer of a field being left untiile<l fi»r 
the Goodman's Croft (i.e., the Devil's), but the principle of 

* cheating tlie devil ' was already in vogue, and the pie<.r 
of land allotted was but a worthless scrap.* It is d 
remnant of old sacrificial rite, when the Swedes still Uike 
at yule-tide a cake in the shape of a boar, represent in;^ the 
boar sacrificed of old to Freyr, and Oxford to this day coni- 
meniorates the same ancestral ceremony, when the l>oarV 
head is carried in to the Christmas feast at Queen's Cftlleirf. 
with its appointed carol, * Caput apri deferi*. Ke<ldens 
laudes Domino/^ With a lingering recollection of the oM 

^ Wuttke, ' Deutsche Volk8al)er«5laube,' \k 86. See also Grimm, ' DeuUcL- 
Myth.' pp. 417, (502. 

- Hylt*'ii-Cavallius, * Wiireiid oeh Winlariie,' jKirt i. pp. 131, 146, 157, 4o. 

^ Moiinier, 'Tiwlitions Populaires,' pp. 187, 666. 

♦ R. Hunt, • Pop. Koiii. of W. of Eiiglau<l,* 1st Ser. p. 237. IVnuai.t, 

* Tour in Scotland,* in Pinkerton, vol. iii. p. 49. J. V. Sini{i8on, A<Mrcs» 
to Soc. Anliq. Scotlan<I, 1861, p. 33 ; Hrand, Top. Ant' vol. iii. pp. 74. 
317. 

«» Brand, vol. i. p. JS4. (iiinini. * I). .M.' pp. 45, 194, 1188, see p. 250. 
'Deutsche Reoht«altrrthunicr,' p. 900; Hylt''n-(*avttlliuR, |>art i. \k 175. 
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lilfHtions, the (roriauii t.u]»iV8 Raying btill run8 that Iicclt4ii« 
lire a ilovil's iitltTinj^.* 

As for sacrilicial rite« most fully and ollicially exiHliiijj in 
iii«Hl(*rn (/hristeniloni, the prenentation of ex-votoH is one. 
The ec'cIesittHtieal opiNisition to the eontinuance of these 
( las.*4i(' thank-nMerin^^rt wiiH hut temporary and partial. In 
tiif r»ih tenlury it si»eniH to have Iven UHual U> offer silver 
ami i^'nhl eves, feet, vtc, to saint.H in acknowledgment of 
euro iIh'V liad effecle<l. At the U^innin^ of the IGth 
n-nlury, rolydore Ver^^il, ileserihin^ the classic custom, 
l^'iK's (111 In siiy : ' In the same manner do we ntiw offer up 
in «»ur rhurchi's si;{illaria, that is. litth* images of wax. and 
nM-illa. As oft as any part of the Inidy is hurl, iis the hand, 
f«M»l, lirc.mi, wir presently make a v«»w to CiimI, and his 
>.iiii!^. lo wlii»m upon «»ur nt-overy we make an offering of 
tlial h.mil or fnnt «>r hreast hlia|K*d in wax. which custom 
li.i> so I'iir nhtainr'I that tlii?^ kind uf inui^es have ]ijisse<l to 
!h«' nliifr animals. Wiien-furi' so fur an la, sd fur a li«»r.se, 
SM fur a ^litM'p. we phur pupjH'is in the lrniph*s. In which 
I hill.: any m^»d^'^*tly .srrupult»us imtsou may |K*rhai»s say he 
kntiw-. not whether we are rivallin;; tin* reli'^iini nr the 
Miper>lilii»n of the ancients.*- In m<Hl<*rn Kurin»t» the 
cii^tmu prevail^ laiytdy. hut has ]N'rliapH Mimt^what sulisi<h*d 
iiitii 1m\v levels of s<Hi«»ly. In jml^e hy the ^I'Ueral use iif 
niiM k silver and such-like wnrlhless materials for the ih'ili- 
cate.l etli^ii'.s. In Christian ns in pn« -Christian temple^, 
cji'ud- of incense risi» as i»f nM. AUive all. thi»u^li the 
(••lemony i>f sjicritici* ilid not fnrm an Mri>;inal |iart nf 
Christian w«ir>liip, its prominent place in the ritual was 
iil'taint*<l in early centuries. In that Chri.-*tianity was re- 
el uited am«in;^ natinn> to wht>m the cniK-eptinn <>f sjicritici; 
\va> amnUi: the deej«'st nf ri'li^;inu> idea.-, and the cerenmny 
nf s;ii rilire anmiij ilie sinceresi etrnrls «if wnr^hip, there 
aruM' .m nliservanee suii*Hl to >upply the vacant plaii». 

' liiiiuiii, 'I*. M.' i». W.J. 

- lU-.tit<i<)>ti', \iil. II. p. ri67. I'uljrloni* Ver^iliui, I»e Iuvcnturi^>iii lUnini 
IUmI, 1&-J1 . hb. V. 1. 
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This result was obtained not by new introduction, but by 
transmutation. The solemn eucbaristic meal of the primi- 
tive Christians in time assumed the name of the sacrifice 
of the mass, and was adapted to a ceremonial in which an 
offering of food and drink is set out by a priest on an altar 
in a temple, and consumed by priest and worshippers. The 
natural conclusion of an ethnographic survey of sacrifice, 
is to point to the controversy between Protestants and 
Catholics, for centuries past one of the keenest which 
have divided the Christian world, on this express question 
whether sacrifice is or is not a Christian rite. 

The next group of rites to be considered comprises 
Fasting and certain other means of producing ecstasy and 
other morbid exaltation for religious ends. In the fore- 
going researches on animism, it is fre(iuently observed or 
implied that the religious beliefs of the lower races are in 
no small measure based on the evidence of visions and 
dreams, regarded as actual intercourse with spiritual Ijcings. 
From the earliest phases of culture upward, we find religion 
in close alliance with ecstatic physical conditions. These 
are brought on by various means of interference with the 
healthy action of body and mind, and it is scarcely needful 
to remind the reader that, according to philosophic theories 
antecedent to those of modem medicine, such morbid ili.s- 
turbances are explained as symptoms of divine visitation, 
or at least of superhuman spirituality. Among the strongest 
means of disturbing the functions of the mind so as to 
produce ecstatic vision, is fasting, accompanied as it 
so usually is with other privations, and with pruhinjje«l 
solitary contemplation in the desert or the forest. Auion^ 
the ordinary vicissitudes of savage life, the wild hunter ha.^ 
many a time to try involuntarily the eflects of such a life 
for days and weeks together, and under these circumstances 
he soon conies to see and talk with phantoms wliicli are i" 
him visible personal spirits. The secret of spiritual inter- 
course thus learnt, he has thenceforth but to reproiluce the 
cause in order to renew the efifects. 
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Tlie rite of fafitin^, and the utter o)ij(H;tive reality ascribed 
tn wimt we call itH morbid Hyiiiptoms, are Hhowu iii strikin^^ 
dt*tails ainoii^ the savage trilieH of North America. Amon^ 
tlio IndiaiiH (the accounta mostly refer Ui the Al);oiiquiii 
tri)K*s), loii^ and ri^on^uH fasting is enjoinetl among t)oyH 
and girls from a very early age ; to U* able to fast long is 
an enviable distinction, and they will atmtain from fiHNl 
three to 8t»ven <lays. or even nmre, Uiking only a little 
wator. During tlit^se fasts, es]KH;ial attention is |»aid to 
ilnwims. Thus Tanner tells the story of a certain Net- 
no-kwa. who at twelve years ohl fasted ten succoHsive days, 
till in a dream a man rame and sttMnl U>fore her, and after 
s|H*aking of many things gave her two sticks, saying. ' I 
givt! yi)U lhes<» to walk ujKin, and your hair I give it to lie 
like snow;' this assuraiue of extrenu* old age was through 
life it su]»]^irt to her in tinu>s of liangiT and distress. At 
manhtHHJ the IniJian lad. retiring Ut a stditary |daee to faat 
an<l m(*ilitatr and pray, receives visionary imiiressions 
which >tam]> his character for life, ami es|»e<:ially lie waits 
till there a|>|M*ars to him in a dn*am siime animal or thing 
which will lie henceforth his 'medicine,' the fetish-rejire- 
MMitativt» tjf his manitu or proti*cting genius. F*»r instance, 
an ugcil warrior wlit» had thus in his ynutli dreamed of a 
Kit CI lining to him. wore the skin of a liat on the crown of 
his hea<l h<*nct*f<irth. ami was all his life invulnerable to his 
fntMui(*s as a Iwtt on tli«* wing. In after life, an Indian who 
wants anything will fiist till he ha^ a ilream that his manitu 
will grant it him. While the miMi are away hunting, the 
chill Ircn are siimetim«*s made t^ fa.-<t. that in their dreams 
they may obtain omens of the chasi*. Hunters fasting 
lH*fi>re an exiKNliiinn are informed in dreams of the haunts 
of the game, and the means of a|i]H.*asing the wrath of the 
Unl spirits ; ii tlit* dreamer fancies he m-cs an Indian who 
ha.*^ Ummi luiiu' deail. ami hears him say, ' If thou will 
sacrifice to im* thi»u shalt shoot deer at {deasure,* he will 
pn'iuire a sacrifice, and burn the whole or i»art of a dwr, 
m honour of the appahiiuu. EnpeciAlly the mtHla ' or 
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'medicine-man' receives in fasts much of his qualifica- 
tion for his sacred oflfice. The Ojibwa prophetess, known 
in after life as Catherine Wabose, in telling the story of 
her early years, relates how at the age of womanhood she 
fasted in her secluded lodge till she went up into the 
heavens and saw the spirit at the entrance, the Bright Blue 
Sky; this was the first supernatural communication of her 
prophetic career. The account given to Schoolcraft by 
Chingwauk, an Algonquin chief deeply versed in the mystic 
lore and picture-writing of his people, is as follows: 
* Chingwauk began by saying that the ancient Indians 
made a great merit of fasting. They fasted sometimes 
six or seven days, till both their bodies and minds became 
free and light, which prepared them to dream. The object 
of the ancient seers was to dream of the sun, as it was 
believed that such a dream would enable them to see everj-- 
thing on the earth. And by fasting long and thinking 
much on the subject, they generally succeeded. Fasts 
and dreams were at first attempted at an early aga Wliai 
a young man sees and experiences during these dreams and 
fasts, is adopted by him as truth, and it becomes a prin- 
ciple to regulate his future life. He relics for success du 
these revelations. If he has been much favoured in his 
fasts, and the people believe that he has the art of looking 
into futurity, the path is open to the highest honours. 
The i)rophet, ho continued, begins to try his jKJwer in 
secret, with only one assistant, whose testimony is neces- 
sary should lie succeed. As he goes on, he puts down 
the figures of liis dreams and revelations, by symlx>lii. 
on bark or other material, till a whole winter is some- 
times i)asscd in pureuing the subject, and he thus has 
a record of his principal revelations. If what he pre- 
dicts is verified, the assistant mentions it, an<l the record 
is then appealed to as proof of his prophetic jKJwer and 
skill. Time increases his fauic. His kre-kr^'tcins^ or 
records, are finally shown to the old people, who meet 
together and consult upon them, for the whole nation 
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U»Iiov!» in thorto rov«»Iatioiis. Thov in tlu» oml ;;ivi» tlieir 
a|»i>rnval. Hini <l«'<!lHn» tluit lu» is i;iftt'i| as a prophet — i« 
iiis]iin'<l with wisdom, and is fit to h*ad thr opinions of the 
nation. Such. h«* ('on(:lutk*d. was thr ancient cuHttnn, and 
I III* i-i>l(0»rat(»ti I lid war-captains msc to tln'ir pow(»r in this 
ni.'inni*r/ It remains to say that amoni; thesi* American 
IriU's. the * jossakii'd ' or soothsiiyer prepan»s liimself hy 
fiL^linu' and the us«» of the sweat in^-liath for th<» sl-ate of 
CMnvidsive wstasy in which he utli»rs the dictates of liis 
familiar spirits.^ 

Thr practice of fast in*: i** ih'scriUMl in other districts of 
I hi* uncultun*il worM ha carried on to priHiuce simiUr 
crstasy and su|NTnaturaI conveisi\ The account hy i woman 
Tant* in the Life of CithMi descriUis the practice in Ilayti 
nf fa>tin^r to olitain kni»wh*il;^t* of futun* «'vents fmm tht* 
spirits (riMiii): ami a century or two httrr. ri^'i>rous fasting 
fiirnii'd part of t lie apprentice's preparation for the craft nf 
Mupvi'' or Horc«'rer, evoker. consuller, propitiator, and 
exi»rriser tif spirit**.- The 'keelH't' or conjurers of the 
A hi pones were Udiev(*il hy the natives to U» ahh* to inflict 
disease* an<l deatli. cure ail disoplers, make known distant 
and future (*vents. causi^ rain, haii. ami tem|rt'>ts, call up 
tlie sliades of I lie liead. put on the form of ti^^ers, handle 
srr|H'Uts unharmeil, *Vc. These powers wi*re impait«*<| hy 
di.iUiJiral jtssislance. and Father I lohri/liofler thus desrriU's 
the manner of ohtainim; tlii-m : ' TIiom* win* aspire to the 

• plliie of ju'^ijler are >aiil to sit u|Nin an aiii^l willow, over- 
hanLfiuL! somi* lake. an<l tt» ah^taiii from fomi for several 

• lay*, till they Iw-jin to see into futurity, it always 
appeared pntUihle to nn» that ihesi* roi;ues. from Ion*.,; 
fa.^tin^, contrart a weakness of luaiii, a l!iddiIle•i^. anil kiml 

' TAiiiirr'-'NiirAtivi',* p. ■J'<'«. Uiskiil, 'X. A. Iii-I." |*it i. y. 70, StIhHil' 
cnfl, 'Iii<l. TiiUm,* ]«rt i. yy. M, 11 t. ;<dO, :t91 ; i«rt in. ]•. '.'J7. ('Atliii. 

• N. A. III'!.' %«s. i. p. :i6. rh»ilf\'«i\, •.N^inv. Kr.' vol. ii. ji. 170; \i.l. tl 
|i. rt7. Kli-tiiiii, *ruhur-iM-.4i*li.* vil. ti. \: 170. Waii/, *Aiittirt>|«l'i){i(','T>il. iii. 
It -Ort. -'17. 

* i'. 110111 Ins * Vitii/ ih. xxr. Kxclit l.irt, * lUi Antilles,' |'. SOI. Sn: a1«o 

Mrlllr!*, V.il. II |>. M.{ ((fU\KII.1>. 
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of delirium, which makes them imj^ine that they are gifted 
with superior wisdom, and give themselves out for mairi- 
eians. They impose upon themselves first, and afterwards 
upon others/^ The Malay, to make himself invulnerable, 
retires for three days to solitude and scanty food in the 
jungle, and if on the third day he dreams of a beautiful 
spirit descending to speak to him, the charm is worker!.- 
The Zulu doctor qualifies himself for intercourse with the 
'amadhlozi,* or ghosts, from whom he is to obtain direc- 
tion in his craft, by spare abstemious diet, want, sufterini:. 
castigation, and solitary wandering, till fainting fits or coma 
bring him into direct intercourse with the spirits. These 
native diviners fast often, and are worn out by fastinjj:!;, 
sometimes of several days' duration, when they become 
partially or wholly ecstatic, and see visions. So thoroughly 
is the connexion between fasting and spiritual intercourse 
acknowledged by the Zulus, that it has become a saying 
among them, *The continually stuffed body cannot see 
secret things.' They have no faith in a fat p^yhot.' 

The effects thus looked for and attained by fastin^tmong 
uncultured tribes continue into the midst of advanced civili- 
zation. No wonder that, in the Hindu tale, king Vas<iva- 
datta and his queen after a solemn penance and a three 
days' fast should see Siva in a dream and receive his ixra- 
cious tidings ; no wonder that, in the actual ex|>erience t.'f 
to-day, the Hindu yogi should bring on by fasting a state 
in which he can with l)odily eyes l)ehold the gods.* Th».» 
Greek oracle-priests recognized fasting as a means c»f bring- 
ing on prophetic dreams and visions ; the Pytliia of IMphi 
herself fasted for inspiration; Galen remarks that fa.»^tini: 
dreams are the clearer.^ Through after ages, lx)th caui^o 

* Dohrizhoiror, * AMikhics,' vol. ii. |». 68. 
- St. John, • Far East,' vol. i. p. 144. 

^ Dohne, •Zulu Die* s.v. *iiyaiiga;' Grout, * Zulu-land,* p. 158; Calla- 
way, * Religion of Amazulu,' p. 387. 

* Sorujideva Bltatta, tr. lirockhaus, vol. ii. p. 81. Mtfincrs, vol. ii. p. 147. 
^ Maury, * Magie,' Ac, p. 237 ; Pausan. I 34 ; Philostrat, Ajiolloii. Tyai). i. : 

Galen. Coniniunt. iu }IipiK>crat. i. 
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an<l rons«'nueiui^ hav(» licM ilicir jilaces in (liriHloiuUmi. 
Tims MirliHi*! ihr An'haii'^t»l, wiili s\vi»nl in ri^lit hantl 
liuA scali's in Iffl. apiNNirs to a certain jirii'st i»f SijuMite, 
wImi liiirintr a twolviMnontli's cniirst' of ]>rayt*r ami fastin;^ 
lia«I )n*4mi askin*^' if li<' wonM liavo a tiMu]>ii» huilt in his 
lioiiiiiir: — 

* ]irt'ri1iii.< jtfjniii.i loit^is 
AiMi'K'rat, tot(M|ii4' «»niiis m- .'iillixrrat uniin.'> 

lN*aiiin«: the narratives of the womlrons si;^iits sihmi hy 
St. Th«M«*sA an<l her f'oin]>anions, how the wiint went in 
^^pirit into hell and miw the darkness and tin* ami ninitter- 
alih' i|es|ijiir, liow shi' had often hy her sidt» her ^'«mm1 |Nitron8 
Prtrr and Paul, how whiMi she was raised in niptnre aU»ve 
till' \irii\r at thf nuiUKTy where shf» was ti» take the saera- 
nirnt. Sist«*r Mary Uaptisl ainl others U'inj: l»ri»si»iit, they 
saw an an;:id hy her with a ;^'idtlen tiery ilart at tiie end 
wh(*r«*of was a little tin*, and he thrust it ihnnmli her ht»art 
ami Iniwels and |»ulle<l them out with it. leaving her wholly 
intlanieil with a j^reat lovi* of (ind- the iiKNlern reader 
naturally liHiks for di^tails of ]>hysieal (••mlilion and liahil 
of lite aiuon*; tlie sist«*rliiNMl, ami as naturally fimls that 
St. Thci'i**4a was nf niorhid e«institutii>n and suhjtrt to 
traiirt'*^ from her ehiltlhood, in after life ^uUhiiiii: h«'r tli*sh 
liy l«»!i^' watrliin^'s and ndiijitius ilis4'i|din«\ and kwj»iiijr 
sfveif fa^t during' ei^^lit months of th«»year.- it is mM»tlh»ss 
\n multi|»ly Nile h nn'ili.t \al refitnl^ «tf fasts whi«h liavr |»ro- 
tlun-il thi'ir iiatuial eliiit** in U-atitii* \i>iiHi an* they not 
writttMi jiau'i' afttM ]iau'«* in tlif hu;.'e hdios of tlie liollamlists f 
So lon^ .IS fa.stin;^ is mntinueil a> a ridi-^iou-* rite. si» lon^c 
it*^ ('•»nMN^ut*nei*s in morlijij mental «'xaltation will continue 
the oM and sava;;i* dortrin«* that nuahid |diaiitasy is suiter- 
natural i»x|K'rience. liread and meat would havi» r<thlie«l 
the aM<'tic of many an an^elV visit : the oikmhul: of the 
n»fi*«lory «l»Mir must many a time liave cli*»*eil the ^ales of 
hravcn to his u'a/c. 

' lUpti^l. Maiituaii. K«*t ti. 360. 

' * Acu SAiictonini lUiUanil.' S. TlicrcM. 
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It is indeed not the complete theory of fasting as a reli- 
gious rite, but only an important and perhaps original j^art 
of it, that here comes into view. Abstinence from fix«l 
has a principal place among acts of self-mortification ur 
penance, a province of religious ordinance into which lh<* 
present argument scarcely enters. Looking at the practice 
of fasting here from an animistic point of view, as a process 
of bringing on dreams and visions, it will be well to nieuti<»n 
with it certain other means by which ecstatic phenomena 
are habitually induced. 

One of these means is the use of drugs. In the West Inilia 
Islands at the time of the discovery, Columlnis descril^^ 
the religious ceremony of placing a platter containing; •(••»- 
hoba ' powder on the head of the idol, the woi-8liipi)ei'8 tlioii 
snuffing up this powder through a cane with two hranchi\*i 
put to the nose. Pane further describes how the native 
priest, when brought to a sick man, would put himself in 
communication with the spirits by thus snuffing e<^>liolm, 

* which makes him drunk, that he knows not what he doi»s. 
and so says many extraordinary things, wherein they affirm 
that they are talking with the cemis, and that fr<»ni them i: 
is told them that the infirmity came.* On the Anuiznn- 
tlie Omaguas have continued to mo<lern times the us«» *•: 
narcotic plants, producing an intoxication lasting iweniy- 
four liours, during which they are subject to extnionliniiry 
visions; from one of these plants they ol>tain tlui *curup.i 
powder which tliey snulV into tlieir nostrils with a Y.sha|»«''i 
ree<l.^ Here the similar names and uses of the dru^ plainlv 
show historical connexion l)etween the Omaguas and the An- 
tilles islanders. The Californian Indians would give cliildre:i 
narcotic potions, in order to gain from the ensuin*: vision- 
information about their enemies ; and thus the Mumlrut u- 

^ Colomljo, * VitA,'ch. Ixii ; Roman Pane, \hu\. ch. xr. ; and in Pinkert--»n. 
vol. xii. Conduniinc, 'Travels,' in Pinkcrton, vol. xiv. p. 226; Mar:iu«, 

* Kthnog. Amer.' vol. i. pf>. 411, 631 (details of snutT-imwden am<iiic 
Onia^tiu4, Otoniacs, ki:. ; native nunivs curui»a, parici'i, nio|M), uu}kA ; nn»\t 
from seed:} of Mimosa acacioides. Acacia nio}K)), 
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<»f Nnrtli r.razil. <|i»sirin^ tn ilismvi^r inunlerers. would 
aditiiiiister such (Irinks to Hoors, in whuso drcaniH tlic 
rriniinals a|»|»OHnHl.* Tlie Darieii Indians use*! llie boocIh of 
tilt* Datura san^uinea U) liriug on in children prophetic 
dtdiriuni, in which thi»y rovoalwl hidilen treasure. In Peru 
tin* priests wh«» talki»d with the * huaca * or fetiHlies used 
to tlirow thenisidves into an iMstatic conilition by a narcotic 
tlrink caHeii 'ti»nca.' made from the same plant, whence 
its njimi» nf ' huacacacha ' or feiish-herh.- The Mexican 
pric»*!s also ap|»4Mr In h:iv(» used an ointment or drink made 
witli se«Hls of 'nhdiuhiiui/ which pnMlucetl delirium and 
virions.' In Uith Ami'ricas toKuni serve*! for such pur- 
po^os. It must lie n(»ticcd that sumkin^ is mon^ or less 
prartisiMJ aiiii»nLC native races to pnMluce fidl intoxication, 
lht» smoke Ihmu^ swalli»w<»d for the purpos<\ liv smoking 
loKicrn, thi» si»rc<»n»rs of lira/ilian triln's rais(»il thi^msidves 
to iHstasy in thrir convulsive nr^i<'*:, and «iw spirits; no 
wond«;r toUu-co i*ame to U» calh»d the * holy ln»rl>/* So 
North AiiM^rican Indians lieM int«»xication hy toliacco to lie 
su|KTnatural i^stasy. and tht* dn^ams of nu*n in this state 
to 1h» inspired. ' This idi»a may t*xplain a n*markahle pn>- 
<'i»iMlinL: «»f the iNdawan* Indians. At tln»ir fi»stival in 
litnitMir of !ln' Firc-^iMl with his twelve at temlant manitus, 
insitle the housi* of saeritici* a small ovendiut was set up, 
•••"Usislin'j of twelve poles tie-1 lojrtlier at the top and 
riivtMt>d with hlanktM-i. hijh (Mioii<^h for a man to stand 
neaily !ipri.rlil within it. After the fi^ist this oven wjis 
heated with twidvi' r**d-hot stone-*, and twtdve m«'n cn»pt 
inside. An old itiiin thn*w twtdxi* pi|H*fnlis of toK'u*«'ti on 
thfst* •«ti»iies and when the patients had lN>rni* to the utmost 

S. . til i: u. \ -y. ..t II. fall,* V 1. I. |». 25»». Kirero kikI TtrhiHli, " IVni- 
\.i'i \n»i-i iit;. ■«. |«. 1 • ». J.M M-ilIrr. |t. ::97. 

■ r.r.i^^rui. * M- iiii»f. V..; jii. |t. .'.!•«<; < larijpro, Tol. ii. p. 40; J. (3. 

M-..M i, I'. •►.'.»;. 

* r «.. M .lUr, •Am- 1 I'rr. 'n;.' p. a77 : Ilrrnandei, ' IlutorU M'-iicana/ 

li'' X. ■. :.J ; INii.liAs V..1. i\. ji. IJ'/J. 

li WiUofi. • l*r.-l;i^t..r; Man \*A i. p. 4**;. 
11.- *J K 
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the heat and suffocating smoke, they were taken out. gene- 
rally falling in a swoon. ^ This practice, which was carried 
on in the last century, is remarkable for its coinci<lence 
with the Scythian mode of purification after a funeral. a« 
described by Herodotus. He relates that they make their 
hut with three stakes sloping together at the top ani] 
covered in with wooden felts ; then they cast re<I-hot stones 
into a trough placed within and throw hemp-seed on them, 
which sends forth fumes such as no Greek vapour-liath 
could exceed, and the Scyths in their sweating-hut roar 
with delight.- 

Not to dwell on the ancient Aryan deification of an 
intoxicating drink, the original of the divine Soma of tlie 
Hindus and the divine Haoma of the Parsis, nor on the 
drunken orgies of the worship of Dionysos in ancient 
Greece, we find more exact Old World analogues of the 
ecstatic medicaments used in the lower culture. Such are 
the decoctions of thalasssegle which Pliny speaks of a.* 
drunk to produce delirium and visions; the drugs men- 
tioned by Hesychius, whereby Hekate was evoked ; the 
medieval witch-ointments which brout^ht visionary I'einLT-^ 
into the presence of the patient, transported him to the 
witches' sabbath, enabled him to tuni into a l)east.' Tin- 
survival of such practices is most thorough among tho 
Persian dervishes of our own day. These mystics are not 
only opium-eaters, like so large a proportion of their 
countrymen; they are hashish-smokers, and the efftH.t ••! 
this dru»^ is to bring them into a state of exaltation jiassini: 
into utter hallucination. To a patient in this coinliiion. 
says Dr. Polak, a little stone in the road will seem a un-v 
block that he must stride over; a »^\itter lieeonies a wido 
stream to his eyes, and he culls for a lK)at to ferry him 



• Ixiskicl. * Ind. of N. A.' iwrt i. \\ 42. 
- HiTodot. iv. 78 6. 

* Maury, *M:iuif,' Ac, If. ; Plin. xxiv. 102; H^-syrji. .s v. * w3r;-#i, 
.Si^e also Hastian, * Mensch,* vol. ii, p. 1.^2. ko. ; lUriiikr <i<>ii]i|. • \Vt 
uolveM.'p 149. 
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acn)H8; iiien'H voioc^H mniiid like thunder in liin eare; he 
fancioH he has wings ami can rise from tlie gnniml. These 
ecstatic effects, in whicli miracle is matter of hourly expe- 
rience, are cimsidered in Persia as liigh religious deveUip- 
ments ; the visionaries and tlieir rites are looked on as holy, 
and they make converts.^ 

Many details of the pnnluction of ecstasy and swoon by 
Ixxlily exercises, chanting and screaming, &c, have been 
incidentally given in describing the doctrine of demoniacal 
|M)Hsession. I will only furtlier cite a few typical cases to 
show that the practice (»f bringing on swoons or fits by 
ri*ligious exercises, in reality or pretence*, is one belonging 
originally to savagely, whence it has lieen continueil into 
higher grades of civilization. We may judge of the mental 
and iNMlily condition of the priest or sorcerer in (luyana, by 
his pn'|>aration for his sacreil office. This c<jnsistiHl in the 
first placv in fasting and flagellation at extreme severity ; at 
the enti of his fast lie had to dan(*e till he fell senseless, and 
was n*viv(Hl by a iK>tion of tolkarc*o-juic«' causing violent 
nausea and vomiting of blooil ; day after day this treatment 
was continmnl till the candiilate, brought into or c<mfirmiHl 
in the condition of a * convulsionar}'.' was ready to |»asH 
from jtatient into doctor.* Again, at the Winneltago medi- 
cine-feast, memliers of the fraternity assemble in a long 
an*hiHl lMK)th, and with them the eauilidati's for initiation, 
whose pn*]iaration is a thn*e days' fast, with st^vere sweating 
and st4*aming with lierl*^. undi*r the dinH'tion of the old 
medicine-men. The initiation is |)erformed in the assembly 
by 11 numlier of me<licine-men. These* advance in line, as 
many abreast as there an* canditlati^s ; hobling their me«li- 
cine-liags U*fore them with Uitli hamls, they dancv forward 
slowly at first, uttering low guttural S4iunds as they approm*h 
the candidates, their step and vnict* increasing in energy, 
until with a violent Mhigh!' tiiey thrust their medicine- 

» ToUk. MVrHifn,' r.»l. ii. |i. 245; Vtiubriy in *Mriu. ADthrop ^Su^.* 
Vol. u. |». 1*0 . Mriiifni, vol. ii. p. *J\6. 
' Mriiivrs, vul. u. |i. 182. 
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bags at their breasts. Instantly, as if struck with an electric 
shock, the candidates fall prostrate on their faces, their 
limbs extended, their muscles rigid and quivering. BlankeUt 
are now thrown over them, and they are sufTered to lie thu.s 
a few moments ; as soon as they show signs of recovering 
from the shock, they are assisted to their feet and led forward. 
Medicine-bags are then put in their hands, and medicine- 
stones in their mouths; they are now medicine luen or 
women, as the case may be, in full communion and fellow- 
ship ; and they now go round the bower in company wit!i 
the old members, knocking others down promiscuously by 
thrusting their medicine-bags at them. A feast and dancv 
to the music of drum and rattle carry on the festival.' 
Another instance may be taken from among the AlfuruM oi 
Celebes, inviting Empong Lembej to descend into their 
midst. The priests chant, the chief priest with twitching 
and trembling limbs turns his eyes towards heaven; Lemljej 
descends into him, and with horrible gestures he sprinc* 
upon a board, beats about with a bundle of leaves, leajie* 
and dances, chanting legends of an ancient deity. After 
some hours another priest relieves him, and sings of another 
deity. So it ^oes on day and night till tlie fifth ilay, aii-i 
then the chief priest's tongue is cut, he falls into a 8w«N.ii 
like deatli, and they cover him up. Tliey fumigate with 
l)enzoin the jnece taken from his tongue, and swinj; a ct»nser 
over his lx)dy, calling back his soul; lie revives and daiuv- 
about, lively but speechless, till they ^ive him ]>ack tlio n^l 
of his tongue, and with it his power of speech.- Thus, in 
the religion of uncultured races, the phenomenon of U^iii:: 
* struck' holds so recognised a |M»sition that ini|Misti'rs 
will even counterfeit it. In its morbid nature, its irenuin** 
cases at least plainly corresjKmd with the tits which histoiy 
records anions the convulsionnaires of St. Medard and iht- 
enthusiasts of the Cevennes. Nor need we go even a ut*ne- 

» Scluvolcraft, ' Indian Trills,' i>art iii. p. 286. 

' BuAtian. * Menncli,' vol. ii. j>. 146. Coni|»art' 'Oeatl. Aai(*D,' vui. li. }i .17 

(Aracuu). 
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nitioii liac-k tr» set* »yiii|>U»iii8 of the Hamc tyiHs accepted a» 
si;;ihs of ^race aiuon^ ourselves. Medical doscriptionR of 
the scenes brought on by fanatical preachers at * revivals' 
in Knfxland, Ireland, and America, are full of interest to 
students of the history of religious rites. 1 will but quote a 
single cast?. * A youn;; woman is descrilHxl as lyinj» ex- 
tendctl at full length ; her eyes closeil, her hanils clasped 
and elevate*!, and her Ijody curve<l in a s|>asni so violent 
that it apiMNired to rest arcli-like uiKin her heels and the 
l»ack ]H>rtion of her head. In that {position she lay without 
s|H'«:li or motion for several minutes. Sudtlenly she uttered 
a terrific scream, and tore liandfuls of hair from her un- 
covered hea«i. Extending lier o\H}n hands in a re|)elling 
attitude of the most ap|wllin;{ terror, she exdainuNl. **Oh, 
that fearful pit ! " During tliis |>aroxysm three* strong men 
wt»re hanlly abli» to restrain her. She extended her arms 
nil rilln^r sid(\clut(*liinLCs|iasm(Mlic4dly at the >jrass. slunlder- 
in^ with terror, and shrinking from siiiiie fearful inward 
vision ; but she ultimately fell Imck exhausted, nerveless, 
and ^p]»jirently insensible.*' Such ileseriptions carry us 
far luirk in the liihtory of the liunmn mind, showing mo<lem 
men still in ignorant sinct»rity producing the very fits and 
swtHins to which for untold tiges savage* trilies have given 
religious import. These manifestations in miMlern Kuro|ic 
indeed form |»art of a revival of religion, the religion of 
nuMital disease. 

From tliis series of riti*s. practical with often liarmful 
practit^ahty. we turn to a group of ren'mi»nies whi»-ie charac- 
terisiie is pictun^sipie symliolism. In di.*^'us>ing sun-myth 
an«l sun worship, it lutM rnnu* into view how dt'eply the 
.i^MM-iation in miMi's mind of tlit* ea-^^t with li^ht and warmth, 
life and happiness and glory, of tli«* M(*>t with «larkn«*ss ami 
rliill. death and lU^ay, luu* from remi»te av^es roote«I itsedf in 
ndigiiMis Udief. Ii will illustrate and contirm this view to 
oliserve how the same symUdism of east and wi*«t has taken 
<\ui\tr in ai l\ial reremony. gi\ing rise to a >eiies of practices 
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concerning the posture of the dead in their graves and the 
living in their temples, practices which may be classed under 
the general heading of Orientation. 

While the setting sun has shown to men, from savage 
ages onward, the western region of death, the rising sun has 
displayed a scene more hopeful, an eastern home of deity. 
It seems to be the working out of the solar analogy, on the 
one hand in death as sunset, on the other in new life as 
sunrise, that has produced two contrasted rules of burial, 
which agree in placing the dead in the sun's path, the line 
of east and west. Thus the natives of Australia have in 
some districts well-marked thoughts of the western land of 
the dead, yet the custom of burying the dead sitting with 
face to the east is also known among them.^ The Samoans 
and Fijians, agreeing that the land of the departed lies in 
the far west, bury the corpse lying with head east and feet 
west ; ^ the body would but have to rise and walk straight 
onward to follow its soul home. This idea is stated ex- 
plicitly among the Winnebagos of North America; they will 
sometimes bury a dead man sitting up to the breast in a 
hole in the ground, looking westward; or graves ait? diiir 
east and west, and tlie bodies laid in tliem with the hea'l 
eastward, with the motive ' that they may look towards the 
happy land in the west.*^ With these customs may be 
compared those of certain South American tribes. Tli»^ 
Yumanas bury their dead Ix^nt double with faces looking 
toward the heavenly region of the sunrise, the home t»f 
their great good deity, who they trust will take their souls 
with him to his dwelling;* the Guarayos bury the corpses 
with heads turned to the east, for it is in the eastern sky 
that their god Tamoi, the Ancient of Heaven, has his 
happy hunting-grounds where the dead will meet again.* 

* (Jroy, ' Australia, * vol. ii. i>. 327. 

- Turner, * Polynesia,' p. 230. Seonianu, ' Viti,* p. 151. 
'■* Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribes,' |>art iv. p. 01. 

* Martins, * Ethnog. Anier.' vol. i. j». 485. 

^ D'Orhiguy, 'L*Iluiuiuc Anuricain,' vol. ii. pp. 319, 330. 
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<)n tilt* other haiitl the IVruvian euHtoni was to place the 
<lea<l huddled u|> in a nittiii^ |>oHtiiro ami with faccH turned 
tn the west.' Iiarliarie Asia may !»e reprt^sentetl by the 
miH|i;rn Ainos i)f Yessn, hiiryin^ the deatl lyinj; rob«l in 
white with the heaii t^i the east, ' l)eeauHC that iH where the 
sun rises;' or liy the Tun^u/ who Imry with the heiid to 
the west; or hy the me<liii'val Tatars, raising a ^reat mound 
ov«*r the dead, ami s(*ttin<; up thereon a statue with fac4^ 
turntMl ti»wani the eaht, holding a drinkin^-eup in his haml 
lN'ft»n» liis navrl; or !»y the m(N|«*rn Siamew, who d<» not 
hltM'p with their hea<ls to the west, l>e<yiuse it is in this 
si'^nitirant ]Nisitii»n that the deail are hunie«l.'- The hurial 
of the ih'ud amon*^ the aneient (rnn^ks in the line <»f east 
antl west, whether acrordin^ t^i Athenian eustoni of the 
liead towanl the sunset. <»r the 0(»n verse, is another link in 
the chain of cusUmi.^ Tims it is not to late and isolat4Ml 
f.'in<'y. but to the carrying on of aneient and widespn^ad 
solar ideju^i. that we tract* tin* well>knt»wn legend that the 
InmIv of Christ was laid with tiie heaii towanl the Wiftt.tiius 
loiikin^ <Nistwanl. and the Christian usa^^e of di^in^ graves 
<Nist ami west, whicii prevailed through nu^liava! times ami 
is not yet for;;i»tt<»n. The rule n( layin;^ tin* hea<l ti» the 
west. ami its meanin;: that the deiiil sliall risi* l(M>kiii^ toward 
the e;uHt, are iH»rfe<'tly stat4*<| in tlie fn]|(»win«^ i>assa'^e from 
an iHrh*siastieal tn^atisi* of the Itith et^ntury : * Ih*U*t auteni 
(|uis sic> si>|Hdiri, ut <'apite ail o<*eiilrnt4'm |N»sit4», iN-^leH 
diriirat ad orieiitem, in tpio ipiasi ipsa isihitione orat: et 
innuit iiuimI pnuuptus (*st. ut tit* i»ccasu fe»tinet ail ortum: 
de mundo ail stMMilum/* 



• RiVrro .111 I T^i lillilt, * r^MIVUIl Alitl-plltlr^.' |». 'J**..'. Ser A !*«> ArUntMTt 

Aii'l lUiitiiiii, * Vi>y«c<*.' }*. 277 KAttrii . 

• Id kiniiif. ill 'Tr. Kili. S**.-." \til. vu. p I'O. tJwina. * Krin^,' vol. i. 
p. 'Jrirt. (in). *\r H\\}*ni'\\i\n in lUkliixt v*>l. l. |>. 7J*. lUMuii, *Orstl. 
All* 11,' vnl. 111. ji. 2'J'*. 

* >:iMii. V.ir 111*?. %. II. Til. Ill: Plntir'h. Sol-n, x: !>io;:. Ia^tX. 
S.l.ifi . W.l k. I. \m1 1. |. I 'I 

* Ili^U 111 I>i' S l*«-*tir I>iiriii<l. Ii»tiiiii.i1«> Ihviiinruai <>rfi<'i'iiiiin. Ii1>. 
\n. . ;;.• '.» I'm iii'l. * r«|'u!.ii Aii;i'iiiith •>,' %•.»!. II. |.|.. 'JVS, -tl*. 
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Where among the lower races sun-worship begins to a.»n- 
solidate itself in systematic ritual, the orientation of the 
worshipper and the temple becomes usual and distinct. 
The sun-worshipping Comanches, preparing for the war- 
path, will place their weapons betimes on the east side of 
the lodge to receive the sun's first rays ; it is a remnant (ff 
old solar rite, that the Christianized Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico turn to the sun at his rising.^ It has been already 
noticed how in old times each morning at sunrise the Sun- 
chief of the Natchez of Louisiana stood facing the ea^t at 
the door of his house, and smoked toward the sun tirst, 
before he turned to the other three quarters of the world.- 
The cave-temple of the sun-worshipping Apalaehes of 
Florida had its opening looking east, and within 8too<I the 
priests on festival days at dawn, waiting till the first ravii 
entered to begin the appointed rites of chant and incense 
and offering.^ In old Mexico, where sun-worship was the 
central doctrine of the complex religion, men knelt in prayer 
towards the east, and the doors of the sanctuaries looked 
mostly westward.* It was characteristic of tlie solar worship 
of Peru that even the villages were habitually built on .s1ojk.*s 
toward the east, that the people might see ami griH^t ihe 
national deity at his rising. In the temple of the sun ai 
Cuzcu, his splendid golden disc on the western wall l<M»ki»ii 
out through the eastern tloor, so that as he rose liLs tii>t 
l)eams fell upon it, reliected thence to light u]> the sanc- 
tuary.^ 

In Asia, the ancient Aryan religitm of the sun manifest.- 
itself not le^s plainly in rites of orientation. They haw 
their place in the weary ceremonial routine which the Urah- 

' <lre*;*;, * Cinnmerce of rniiiiis,' vol. i. j»j». 270, 273; vi»I. ii. p. 31?. 
^ Charlevoix, *NouvrlIe France,' vol. vi. p. 178. 
■'• Kochelort, ' Ilrs Antilh-s,' j.. 36.'.. 

* Clavi^jcro, ' Mcwsico,' v<»l. ii. |». 24; .1. (i. Muller, j*. Till. Scv OTitdo, 
* Niojiia^ua,* |». 21*. 

* .1. (J. Mullfi, |». .'iC.'i ; I*rrh<:oit, * IVru,' Imok i. ch. o. (i.irt il.\.^ tU U 
Vc;;a, * Coiiimrntarios Kcali's,' lib. iii. c. 20, says it was at the ca-*! iml ; ■ f. 
lib. vi. c. 21 ^llaiiia baciiliccd wilh lu-ad tu cast.. 
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man must daily iicctiiiiiilmh. When lie has i»erfonned the 
(lawn ahhition. and mcdiUiUMl on the etlul^cnt min-light 
which in Krahnia, the Kiiprcmc houI. he proceotlH to worship 
the Hiin. Htandin}^ on one foot and n>8tin^ the other against 
his ankle or heel, looking towanl the east, and holding his 
han«lH o|K>n U.*foro iiim in a hollow form. At noon, when 
h(> ha8 a;;ain adoriMi the nun, it is Hitting with his face to 
the e«iHt that he mimt reail his daily |N)rtion of the Vc<la : it 
\H looking towanl the east that his otlering of Itarley and 
wal4T must Iv first prescmtiMl to the gmls, l»efore he tuniH 
to north and south ; it is with first and princii^al direction 
t4( the east that the consecration of the fire and the siicrifi- 
cial implements.a ci*remony which is the groundwork of all 
his rtdigious acts, has to lie |)erforme<lJ The significance 
of such reverence i»aid hy adorers of the sun to the glorious 
eastern ivgion of his rising, nuiy lie heigh teni*d to us hy 
setting U*side it a ceremony of a darker faith, displaying 
tlie awe-struck horn»r of the western home of death. The 
antithesis to the eastward consirratitm hy the orthcMlox 
Iirahmans is the westward consecration hy the Thugs, 
wi»rs)iip|M*i^ of Kali the death-giNldess. In honour of Kali 
their victims were munlered. and to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated, wherewith the graves of the slain were dug. 
At the linn* of the suppression of Thuggee. Knglishmen 
Ihid the <'4»nH4?cration of the pickaxe |»erforme<l in make- 
U'lieve in their prcsi»nce l»y I host* who well knew the dark 
rilual. (hi tiu* drtMiilful implement no shadow of any living 
thing must fall, its «i»nsecralor sit?* facing the west ti» |K»r- 
form the fourfold washing and the S4*venfidd passing through 
the lire, ami then, it lnMn«j proved «luly ci»nsc<rated hy the 
omen nf I hi* ro<o-nul divii|i*<l at a single cut, it is plactMl 
on the i:n»un«l. and the hystandi'i-> worship it. turning to 
the we-t.- 

Thesi' iwii coutr.isied rite-* uf ex-^t and west estahli>hed 

' l'..li!ifi».«k«*. • K-^iy»,* vii!. I., \v ami \. 

- * Illu^tr4U«•lt:t iif iLt- IIi.iliiry an 1 ri.ft< th»* ^'f thr ThugB,* I>in'l«>ii, Ift.t?, 

r • ■ 
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themselves and still remain established in modern European 
religion. In judging of the course of history that lia#i 
brought about this state of things, it scarcely seems that 
Jewish influence was efTective. The Jewish temple had the 
entrance in the east, and the sanctuary in the wesL Sun- 
worship was an abomination to the Jews, and the orientation 
especially belonging to it appears as utterly c>p]M>He<l t'> 
Jewish usage, in Ezekiel's horror-stricken vision : * an«l, 
behold, at the door of the temple of Jehovah, between the 
porch and the altar, about five-and-twenty men, with tlieir 
backs toward the temple of Jehovah, and their faces towari 
the east, and they worshipped the sun toward the east.' ' 
Nor is there reason to suppose that in later a^e8 such 
orientation gained ground in Jewish ceremony. The solar 
rites of other nations whose ideas were prominent in the early 
development of Christianity, are sufficient to account for the 
rise of Christian orientation. On the one hand there was 
the Asiatic sun-worship, perhaps specially related to tlie 
veneration of the rising sun in old Persian religion, and 
which has left relics in the east of the Turkish empire inl^» 
modern years; Christian sects praying toward the sun. ani 
Yezidis turning to the east as their kibleh and Imryiiij; thoir 
dead looking thither.- On the other hand, orientation wa- 
re<!Ognized in classic (rreek religion, not indce<l in slavi-h 
obedience t(» a unifonn law, but an a princij)le to })o work«»i 
out in converse ways. Thus it wa.s an Athenian practi^t^ 
for the temple to have its entrance east, looking out thrnn::li 
which the divine image stood to Iwhold the rising sun. 
This rule it is that Lucian refers to, when he talks uf the 
delight of gazing toward the loveliest and most longe<l-f«»r 
of the day, of welcoming the sun as he i>eej»s forth, of takiii*: 
one's fill of liglit through the wide-open doors, even a.** the 



* E/<'k. viii. Irt ; MiHhna, * Sukkoth,' v. S«h' Fcr>;iissoii in Smith's * l>s 
tionary of the Bihle,' s.v. •Tfmi»h'.' 

'^ Hyde, • Vcionim Persjinini Religionis Historia/ ch. iv. Xirhiihr. 
* Rcisohcachrcibun;; unch Arubien,' vol. i. p. 396. Layanl, * Nineveh," vul. .. 
ch. ix. 
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ancionts hiiilt tiieir teiiipleH l(M)kiiig forth. Nor wa8 the 
rontrary rule an Htatcd hy Vitnivius Ichh plain in meaning ; 
thr sacn.nl hoiiHOH of the immortal gotln nliall bo ho arranged, 
tiiat if no reasf»n prevents and (;hoice m free, tiie temple and 
the statue erecte<l in the cell shall hM»k toward the wiwt. 8o 
that tiiey who approiu'ii the altar to Hacrifiee ami vow and 
pray may l(N>k at cmee toward the statue and the eastern 
sky. the tlivine figures thus seeming to arise and hnik u{>on 
them. Altars of the gtMls were U} sUmd toward the east' 

l-nknnwn in primitive Cliristianity, the wremony of 
orientatiiui was d(^veh>|HMl witliin its first f<»ur uenturic8. It 
U^eame an aec*ept4Ml custom to turn in prayer Uiward the 
east, the mystic n^gion of the Ijght of the Worlil. the Sun 
of Uight€M>usn(?ss. Augustine says, * When we stand at 
prayer, we turn to the east, where the iieaven arisiw, not as 
though (hnI wertf only there, and had forsaken all other 
l^irts of the world, hut to admonish our mind t^i turn to a 
UHJre excellent natun\ that is, to the l/tuV No wonder 
that the early Christians wen^ thought t<» practise* in suIh 
stauee the rite of sun-worship which they prairtistNl in form. 
Thus Tertidlian wriU's: * Others imUnnl with gn*ater truth 

ami vtTisimilituili* Udieve the sun to U» our (io<l 

th«» suspicion arising from it^ U^ing known that we pray 
toward the n*gion of the east/ Though .h<iiiu» of tim most 
ancient and lionourtNl churclun$ of C*iiristi*ndom stand to 
show that orientatii»n wan no original law of e<.rlesiastical 
anhit<H»iun», yet it Urcame dtuuinant in early centurii*M. 
That the author of the ' AiMistolical Ctmstitutions * sht»uld 
Wahle to give dinx:tions for huilding churciies toward the 
east ( f} oiA'fiv tVTci» f Ti/uij«i/v. iciiT aiaroXuf rrr/Ki/i/uti'iK). just as 
Vitnivius had laiil down tlie rule as ti» the temples of the 
g«Mls. is only a i»art of that ;issimiIation of the ciiun-h to tiie 
t^Miiple which ttMik etVci't so largely in the M-hemc of wtirship. 
Of all (Christian ceremi»ny. however, it was in the rite of 
baptism that orientalinu t«H»k its fullest and most pictures* pie 

' Lui Mil. !>. Unuii, \i Viiiuv. ill Ait-liiU* tur*. l*. i. Ser Welrkrr, irul. I. 

\K lUt. 
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form. The catechumen was placed with face toward the 
west, and then commanded to renounce Satan with gestures 
of abhorrence, stretching out his hands against him, or 
smiting them together, and blowing or spitting against him 
thrice. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his ' Mystagogic Catechism.' 
thus depicts the scene: 'Ye first came into the ante-room 
of the baptistery, and standing toward the wdst (irpof nor 
Sua-fACL^) ye were commanded to put away Satan, stretching 
out your hands as though he were present .... And 
why did ye stand toward the west? It was needful, for 
sunset is the type of darkness, and he is darkness and has 
his strength in darkness; therefore symbolically looking 
toward the west ye renounce that dark and gloomy ruler.' 
Then turning roimd to the east, the catechumen took up bif 
allegiance to his new master, Christ. The ceremony and 
its significance are clearly set forth by Jerome, thus : ' Id 
the mysteries [meaning baptism] we first renounce him who 
is in the west, and dies to us with our sins ; and so, turning 
to the e€ist, we make a covenant with the Sun of righteous- 
ness, promising to be his servants.*^ This perfect double 
rite of east and west, retained in the baptismal ceremony 
of the Greek Church, may be seen in Russia to this day. 
The orientation of churches and the practice of turning lo 
the east as an act of worship, are common to both Greek 
and I^tin ritual. In our own country they declineil from 
tlie lleforiualion, till at the beginning of the 19tli century 
they seemed falling out of use; since then, however, they 
have been restored to a certain prominence by the revivt*! 
mediifvalism of our own day. To the student of history, it 
is a striking example of the connexion of thought an»l cere- 
mony through the religions of the lower and higher cullunv 
to see surviving in our midst, with meaning (lwindle<l inU) 



* Ausustin. (le Serin. Doni. in Monte, ii. 6. TortuUian. Contra Valcnuu. 
iii. ; AikjIo^. xvi. Constitutiones AiH>8tolica-, ii. f>7. Cyril. C'atcch. 5lyiU^ 
i. 2. IlitToiiyni. in Amos. vi. 14 ; Bingham, * Antiqiiitiei* of Clir. Clmrvh," 
lK>ok viii. ch. :{, hook xi. ch. 7, l)Ook xiii. ch. S. J. M. Neali\ * Katum 
Churtli,' ]»ait i. p. U50 ; RomauotT, * Greco- Uussiau Church,' p. 07. 
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HyiiiliuIiHiu, this ancient solar riu». The influcnct^ of tlie 
divine Sun u|K)n hin rude ami ancient worHhippers still 
HuluiMts before our eyes a8 a nu^ehanical force, acting 
dianiai^netically to adjust the axis of tiie ciiurch and turn 
the iNhly of tht* worHiii|>|)er. 

The last ^nnip nf rites whosi* course through religious 
history is to l>e outlined here. taki»s in the varietl dramatic 
a(as of (K*nmionial puritication or Lustraticm. With all the 
olis<Mirity and intric^ey due to age-h>ng nuNlification, the 
priniilive thought whicli underlies th(*s4* (^^remonies is still 
olHMi to view. It is the transition from practical Ut syndndic 
(■h*ansing, fnmi riMuoval of iNNlily impurity Ut deliverance 
fmni invisible, spiritual, and at last moral evil. Our 
lam^iuige ffdiows this ideal movement to its utmost HtreU*h. 
wh(*re such words as cleansing and puriticatitm iiave imissihI 
from thtMr first maU*rial meanin*;. to signify removal of 
<'enMiit»niaI contamination, li*gal guilt, and moral sin. 
What wt* thus express in meUiphor. the men of the lower 
culture lK*gan i»arly Ut ma in (a^reniony, purifying ]»i*numR 
and i»lijivts ]»y various pn^scriUtl riu»s. t*s|KH;iaIly by dipping 
tlitMu in and sprinkling them with water, or fumigating them 
with and {uissing them through tire. It is the plainest pnN>f 
of the original practicality of ]»nMi*<N|ings now |iassetl inUi 
formalisiu. to |Niint i»ut how far the cvn*m<»nial lu.^trations 
still ke«*p their connexion with timi^s 4»f life when n*al 
puriticati<»u is mvessary. how far they still consist in formal 
th»'insini; of tin* new-lNirn chiM and tin* mother, of thf man- 
slayer who has shetl bliHMl. or the mourntT who has toucheil 
a ciirpse. In studying the distribution of th«> forms of 
lust rat ii»n among the r:uvs of the w«)ild. while allowing for 
the large eirett of thoir transmis>ion from religion to ndigion. 
and fpuii nation to natii»n. wi* may judge that their diversity 
of detail and puriM»s4* st-anidy favours a the<iry «if their lnMng 
all histtirically derivt^l from one or even several s]iecial 
religions of the ancient world. They stvm more largely to 
exemplify indcjionilent working •uit. in dirterent directions. 
ot iiu i.joa fdiamon to niankimi at larire. This view niav 
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be justified by surveying lustration through a series of 
typical instances, which show its appearance and character 
in savage and barbaric culture, as being an act belonging to 
certain well-marked events of human life. 

The purification of the new-born child appears among 
the lower races in various forms, but perhaps in some par- 
ticular instances borrowed from the higher. It should be 
noticed that though the naming of the child is often asso- 
ciated with its ceremonial cleansing, there is no real con- 
nexion between the two rites, beyond their coming due at 
the same early time of life. To those who look for the 
matter-of-fact origin of such ceremonies, one of the most 
suggestive of the accounts available is a simple mention of 
the two necessary acts of washing and name-giving, as done 
together in mere practical purpose, but not as yet passed 
into formal ceremony — the Elichtak Islanders, it is remarked, 
at birth wash the child, and give it a name.^ Among the 
Yumanas of Brazil, as soon as the child can sit up, it is 
sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs, and receives t 
name which has belonged to an ancestor.^ Among some 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, as soon as the child 
is bom it is carried to the nearest stream and washed ; it is 
then brought back to the house, the fire is kindled, and 
fragrant wood thrown on, over which it is passed several 
times.* The New Zealanders' infant baptism is no new 
practice, and is considered by them an old traditional rite, 
but nothing very similar is observed among other branches 
of the Polynesian race. Whether independently invented 
or not, it was thoroughly worked into the native religiouj* 
scheiue. The baptism was performed on the eighth day or 
earlier, at the side of a stream or elsewhere, by a native 
priest who sprinkled water on the child with a branch or 
twig ; sometimes the child was immersed. With this lus- 
tration it received its name, the priest repeating a list of 

* Billinj^, * N. Kussia,' j». 176 

■^ Marlins, 'Ethnog. Amer.' vol. i. p. 485. 

* * Jouru. Ind. Archip ' vol. ii. p. '^64. 
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aneoHtral names till the chiM c\ume one for itself by sneez- 
ing ttt it. The cereniuny whh of the nature of a ileilication, 
anil was a(*cc»ni|>anitNl by rhythmical formulas of exhortation. 
Tin* future warrior was hiililen to flame with an^^er, to leAp 
nimbly ami ward od' the H|N*urH, t<» W an^ry and Udd and 
industrifiUH. tu work U*fore the dew is off the ground; the 
future h<»us<*wiff> was bidden to ^et fooil and ^o for firewood 
and weave garments with i»antin^ of bn*ath. In after years, 
a w't^ond saertNl H{irinklin>( was {K^rformed to admit a lad 
into the rank of warri«»rs. It has to lie noticed with refer- 
en(-e to the n^ason of this cenMncmial washing, that a new- 
iNirn child is in the hi^^hest decree tapu. and may only lie 
tourluHl by a few s|»ecial jierwms till the n»striction is 
HMuoveil.^ Ill Madagascar, a fin> is kept up in the riNmi 
ffir s<>verul days, then the child in its lN*st cK>tht^ is in due 
form carried 4mt of the h(»us«* and liack to it« m<»ther, Uith 
times liein^ carefully lifted over the tin>. which is made 
near the diMir.'-' In Africa. S4»me of the most noticeable 
ivnMunnies of the class are thi»s<\ The jieople (»f Sarac 
wash the child lhre«» days after birth with holy water.' 
When a Mandin^n child was aUiut a w(*ek old its hair was 
cut. and the priest, invoking blessings. ttMik it in his arms, 
whis|N»reil in its ear. s|»at thrice in its face, and pronounced 
its name aloud liefure the assembliNl c«>m{iany.* In (luinea. 
wluMi a chilli is Uirn, the event is publicly proclaime«l. the 
new -U mi luiU* is bniuirht inti> the stre<*ts, and the headman 
of tlie town or family sprinkh*s it with water from a liasin. 
^ivin>; it a name and invdkini; blessim^t of health and 
wealth u|Nin it: i»ther friemls fidlnw the example, till the 
chiM is thoroughly tln»ncheil.* In thes4» various examples 

' T«>]..r, 'N.W /..-aUii.!. p. 1*^4. Y*t-. |. "J; ToU. k, \i.l. i. p. 51; 
A S. Till '111** 111, vii]. i |i. 11-: Kl«-iniii. Tiiltur O^-li.* \ul. i». |>. 'Wi. 
Sf S'liirnn. ' WAii<l«T«a<rii ilrr Nrii-wrliiHlrr,' |»|» 5!*, 18'*; SliuitUud. 
p. M.V 

• Klliv •Mi.U.-i-.ir.- V..1. I. p. lV-». 
Miiii nik-'-i. '*> t Aiiili," 1- .i-T. 

• Tirk. TiivU.' .h >i 

' i I. W:1-..|i 'W.^t.rii AOi. 1. I- t^i* *^-^ *liN. lU«tun. Mrb«li.' 
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of lustration of infants, the purifications by fire have es- 
pecial importance ethnologically, not because this proceeding 
is more natural to the savage mind than that of bathing or 
sprinkling with water, but because this latter ceremony may 
sometimes have been imitated from Christian baptisoL The 
fact of savage and barbaric lustration of infants being in 
several cases associated with the belief in re-birth of ances- 
tral souls seems to mark the rite as belonging to remote 
pre-Christian ages.^ 

The purification of women at childbirth, &c., is cere- 
monially practised by the lower races under circumstances 
which do not suggest adoption from more civilized nation:*. 
The seclusion and lustration among North American Indian 
tribes have been compared with those of the Levitical law. 
but the resemblance is not remarkably close, and belongs 
rather to a stage of civilization than to the ordinance of a 
particular nation. It is a good case of independent develop- 
ment in such customs, that the rite of putting out the fires 
and kindling ' new fire ' on the woman's return is common 
to the Iroquois and Sioux in North America,* and the 
Basutos in South Africa. These latter have a well-markeJ 
rite of lustration by sprinkling, performed on girls a: 
womanhood.^ The Hottentots considered mother and ehil-i 
unclean till they had been washed and smeared after tho 
uncleanly native fashion.* Lustrations with water weiv 
usual in West Africa.* Tatar tribes in Mongolia use<l 
bathing, while in Siberia the custom of leaping over a fin* 
answered the purpose of purification/' The Mantras of the 
Malay Peninsula have made the batliing of the mother after 

vol. ii. p. 279 (Watjc) ; * Anthrojwlogical Review,* Nov. 1804, |>. 'Jl I 
(M|K)iig^e) ; Hjirker-Wol)h and licrthelot, vol. ii. p. l»i."> (Tenerife). 

' Sec ].p. 5, 437. 

-Schoolcraft, * Indian Triljea,* part i. j). 2(51; jiart iii. \». 1M-. kc. 
CharU'Voix, * Noiivellc France,' v<»l. v. p. 425. Wilson in * Tr. Ktli, .^** ' 
vol. iv. p. 294. 

■"* CasaliH, * Basutos,' p. 267. 

* Kollien, vol. i. pp. 273, 283. 

* Bosnian, in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. pp. 423, r»27 : Mriner*. vol, u 
].p. 107, 463. 

^ Tallaa, * Mon«<olische Volkerschaften,' vol, i. p. !•;»?, Ac ; Sir^hlrnUrg. 
*Sil>criii,'p. 97. 
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cliildhirtli into a cereinonial onliiuuicc' It is so ainon^ the 
iiiili^onefl of Iiulia, wiien* ImiIIi in northern and Aouthoni 
tlistrictH tlu> namin;^ of tlio chiM coniOH into CMinnexion wiiii 
tlio |>uritirralion of tlio mother. iMith (:<'rtMU(»nioH Unn*; i>or* 
fornie«l on the sanit* day.'-' Without exttMidin^ further this 
list of inHtanc€*H, it is suttieiently phiin that we liave U*foro 
us thtt record of a {iraetieal eustoui iNt'dunn^^ eonseerat4.Hl 
hy traditional lialiit. and niakim; its way ini4» the ran^e of 
ri*li;:ious rereniony. 

Miieh tlie sjinie may Ik* naid i»f tht* |iurifieation of savage 
and liarlmric races on m^c^LMion of eoiiiamination by hhNNt- 
shtnl or funrnil. In North America, tlit* Ihu'otas use the 
vaiN»urdiatli not only as a remeily. hut also for the rt*moval 
of cerenmnial unch^anness, such as is eaus4'd hy killing a 
|K»rson. or touching a ileail ImhU*.^ So anioni: the Navajos, 
the nuin who hiis Inh^u de|Mitc(l to cany a deati InmIv to 
liiirial. holds Iiims4*lf unclean until he luis th«iroui;hly wasluHl 
himself in water |»rc|iarcil fm tin* iiurimsi* hy certain cere- 
monii*s.* In Mada^^asrar. no i»nc wlii» has attended a 
funeral nuiy enter the |»jihu-c courtyard till he has Uithed. 
and in all viist*H tlit*rt* must In* an aMutinu of the mounuTH 
•garments on rt*turnin«^ from the v:ra\e. • Amou'^the HiLsut^is 
of South Africa, warrii»rs returnin:^ fri»m hat tie must ritl 
themselves of tin? hlood they have slieil, **t the shades of 
their victims wi»uld |iursui* tlitMu and disturh their sh^*}). 
Therefore they u'o in i»nKessioii in full armour t«» the nearest 
stream to wash, and their we.i|Min> are w:L^liei| als4i. It is 
usual in this ci-remony for a si»nerer hiu'lier uj» the stn*aui 
to |iut in soiue ma^'ical in^n^dient. >uch as he ;ilso us<*s in 
the preiiaratiiiu iif the Imly \\;ili»r which is ^]lrinkIe1I over 
the |H*i»)ili* with a Umsi's tail at the fre<|Ui'nt puMie |iuriti(*a- 
tiiiu**. The>e ll;L-uttis. morei»ver. um' t'umi'^ali(»n \iith hurn- 
ni.r w.mmI to iturify irn-wim: mrn. and cattle taken from the 

' r. liiHii III ' I'l K:l *^.- i-i. Ill |i "1. 

• hilr-ii .ii • I'l I'l.i. >- ' *..! \i p. JJ . S|..iiti, li.il. V..1. Ill |i :C:. 
>. li'Mi!- lAlt, Mii'Imii rtiUi, }<irt I. p. '.'.'•.'•■ 

• i:r.i.i..ii. • My!l.^ ..! N.w W..il.|.' j.. i:»: 

K.ii-. 'Mil I:- 1*. »j. \ .:. I |.. .'11 -•. 1 1». !'»:, «i'A 
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enemy. Fire Rerves for purification in eases too triflinii t** 
require sacrifice; thus when a mother sees her child walk 
over a grave, she hastens to call it, makes it stand l»efore 
her, and lights a small fire at its feet.^ The Zulus, wlatse 
horror of a dead body will induce them to cast mil anJ 
leave in the woods their sick people, at least stranger?, 
purify themselves by an ablution after a funeral. It is to lie 
noticed that these ceremonial practices have come to mean 
something distinct from mere cleanliness. Kaffirs who will 
purify themselves from ceremonial unclean ness by washine. 
are not in the habit of washing themselves or tlieir vessel? 
for ordinary purposes, and the dogs and the c^xjkroaches 
divide between them the duty of cleaning out the milk- 
baskets.^ Mediaeval Tatar tribes, some of whoiu ha<l con- 
scientious scruples against bathing, have found passimr 
through fire or between two fires a sufficient pnrification. 
and the household stuff* of the dead was lustrated in thi> 
latter way.* 

In the organised nations of the semi-civilize<l an«l civi- 
lized world, where religion shapes itself into elaborate and 
systematic schemes, the practices of lustration familiar i** 
the lower culture now tecome part of stringent ceremonial 
systems. It seems to be at this stage of their exisiom-e 
that they often take up in addition to their earlier cer^ 
monial significance an ethical meaning, absent or all bi: 
absent from tliem at their first appearance aUive the n^h- 
gious horizon. This will be made evident by glancing iiver 
the ordinances of lustration in the great national religinn*- 
of histor}'. It will be well to notice first the usages nf twi' 
semi-civilized nations of America, which though they li;i\t' 
scarcely ])roduced practical ell'ect on civilization at larjr. 
give valuable illustration of a transition jx^riod in culiunv 
leaving ai»art tlie obscure (piestion of their spt»cial ci\iliza- 

» (Vsalis, 'Uasntos' ]k 2r.8. 

■-' (Jrout, • /ululaml,* ]t. 117; IVickhonse, * Mauritius aihI S. Africa, 
y»|». LM'i, 'J-Jf). 

• I'asti.iii, *Mi'ns<li,' v«»l. iii. j>. 75; Kul»ru<|uis, in Piiikvrtini, vol. \u. 
p. R*^ ; V\\i\n Cnrnini in Hjikluyt, vol. i. p. :i7. 
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ti<iii liavin;: Ihhmi intliienctHl in early or late times from the 
OMWorM. 

In the n'li^ion of Peru, luHtration is wcll-markoil and 
characteriHtic. On the day of birth, the water in which the 
child had U*en waHhe<l was {xjunHl into a hole in the ground, 
charms U»inj^ rciieatetl by a wi/^ird or jiriest: an cxwdlent 
instance of the ceremonial washing away of evil intluenct^s. 
The naming of the child was also more or less generally 
ac<.M)m|)anied with ceremonial washing, as in tlistricts where 
at twii years ohl it was weane<l. lta|itiziHl. hatl its hair ct»rt»- 
mtmially cut with a stone knife, and rec(>iveil its child- 
name; Peruvian Indians still cut otV a liK*k of the chihl's 
hair at its Iwijitism. Moreover, the significance' of lustra- 
tion as removing guilt is plainly reconled in ancient Peru; 
after (M)nf(*ssion of guilt, an Inca luitht'd in a neighlNiuring 
river an<l re|H»aled this formula. *0 thou Uiver. nHM^ive the 
sins I have this ilay confisswHl unto the Sun, carry them 
ilown t«i the wa. and let them never mt»re apiK^ar/* In 
old Mexit'o. the first ml of cert*mt>nial lustration tiN>k place 
at birth. The nurs«* washed the infant in the name t>f the 
waler-g«Mldi»ss, to n»m»»ve the impurity of its birth, to 
ch*ans<» its heart and give it a giMNl and |K*rf«*i't life ; then 
blowing on water in her right hand she washeil it again, 
warning it of forthcoming trials and miseries and laUmrs, 
and praying the invisible lK*ity t<i di*Hi*<Mid U|M)n the water, 
to (diNins<> the child fn»m sin and foidness. and to deliver it 
from misfortune. The s<H-ond act t^Nik plan* som«* ft»ur 
days later. unh»ss the astmliigris |Nis(|Min(Ml it. At a festive 
gathering, amid tires kept alight from the tirst i-eremony. 
the nurse undn*sse«l the child st*nt by the gotls into this sad 
and doleful world. Uule it n^vive the life-giving water, and 
washtsl it. driving out evil from each limb and otlering to 
the di'ities apjKiinttMl prayers ft»r virlui* ami blt^sing. It 

' Kivrio ami T«-hiiili. MVrii\i:iii Aiiii<iiiiti«o.' |>. ISO: J. H. MnUrr, 
•AiinT. I'lulitf." p. :»»«ii ; AiiM.%, 'Iiil. «».i/ V. I'. 2.'.; Hiinliu.. y. VM. 
S«' ,11-iiiiint i»f lip fitr of •Irniiii' ••iil nirkiM^wn ^ii-l r\iU iiiti» thr nvem, 
* Kitn «uii liftmh of Iu«-a.<i.' ti. aii'l rd. \*y T. K. M«ikhaiii. |i. 'J2. 
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was then that the toy instruments of war or craft or house- 
hold labour were placed in the boy's or girl's hand (a custom 
singularly corresponding with one usual in China), and the 
other children, instructed by their parents, gave the new- 
comer its child-name, here again to be replaced by another 
at manhood or womanhood. There is nothing unlikely in 
the statement that the child was also passed four time$ 
through the fire, but the authority this is given on is not 
sufficient. The religious character of ablution is well 
shown in Mexico by its forming part of the daily service 
of the priests. Aztec life ended as it had begun, with 
ceremonial lustration ; it was one of the funeral ceremonies 
to sprinkle the head of the corpse with the lustral water of 
this life.^ 

Among the nations of East Asia, and across the more civi- 
lized Turanian districts of Central Asia, ceremonial lustra- 
tion comes frequently into notice ; but it would often bring 
in difficult points of ethnography to attempt a general judg- 
ment how far these may be native local rites, and how far cere- 
monies adopted from foreign religious systems. As examples 
may l)e mentioned in Japan the sprinklinj^ and naiuim; ••:' 
the cliild at a month old, and other lustrations eunnecioi 
with worship ;- in China tlie religious ceremony at the first 
washing of the three days' old infant, the lifting of the bride 
over burning coals, the sprinkling of holy-water over sacri- 
fices and rooms and on the mourners after a funeral;^ in 
Burma tlio purification of the mother by fire, and the annual 
sprinklin<(-fe8tival.^ Within the range of r>uddhisiu in iu* 
Lamaist form, we find such instances as the Tilx»tan anii 



' S;iluigun, * Niiovii E<inana,' lib. vi. ; Torqnemada, ' Monarqui* Iii'liaiM. 
lili. xii. ; (Jlavi'^JTi), vol. ii. pp. :{9, 86, Ar. ; H»inil>»l<lt, * Vurs «lra I'.ir 
dilh'Mfs,' Mnidoza C\k1. ; .1. C. Mullt-r. p. (i[>2. 

' Siebold, * Ni]»jK)ii,' v. p. 2'2 ; KfinpftT, * Japan, 'oh. xiii. iii riiik»Tt.<ii 
vol. vii. 

* Doolittle, * Chinese,' vol. i. j». 120, vol. ii. p. *J7.'{. Davii, vol. i. y 
209. 

* lUstian, * 0«'stl. Asien,' vol. ii. p. 2i7 : Meiners, vol. ii. p. 106, Synw* 
in i'inkerton, vol. ix. p. 135. 
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Mongol hiHlration of the ehiM u few <iayR after hirth. the 
liima hh*Hsin^ the waU*r ami iiiniiersiii;^ the ehild thriee, ami 
;:iviii^ itB name ; the Kiiract cdiiKccration hy threcfohl wash- 
ing ; the Tilietan ceremony where the mounierH returning 
from the funeral ntaml Itefore the tin\ wash their hamlH with 
warm water over the hot C(»als. and fumigat<$ theniHelves 
thri<?e with |ir(»|»or formula».^ With tluH infant luiptinm of 
TiN^UuiK and Mou^oIh may Ik* eompared the rit4« of their 
i*tlintdo>;iral kinsftdk in Kuro|N\ The Ia\}\w in their 8c*ni i- 
ChristianiziMl sUte hail a fi»rm of 1ia|itism. in which a new 
nam(\ that of tlie d(>ceasiMl ancestor who would live a<;ain 
in tlie child, aM the mother was .H|iiritually informe<l in a 
dream, was ;{iven witli a thn*efold s|irinklin^ and waHhing 
with warm water when» mvKtic alder-twi^^s were jiut. This 
renMiiony, tlit»u>;h c-alli^l hy the Scandinavian name of 
' lau'^o ' nr iNitli, was <li.stinct fr«>m the Christian Uiptism 
to which tlie L'i|i|)s alsii confnrnH*<l>* Tlie natural etlim>- 
i^raphic 4?x|ilanation of thcM* two lia|itismal (vrenionics 
(^xitftin^ t4»^'ethcr in Northern Kurii|N*. is that Christianity 
hail hrou^ht in a new rite, without dis|iliicin«{ a previouH 
nativtt one. 

<Mhcr Asiatic districts show lustration in mon* compiut 
and chara<teristic reli^inus devel<i|iments. The Kralinuin 
leads a lift^ marketl hy nrurrin^ fvn>monial |iuritication. 
tnim tht* time when his first a|i|HNiran(*<* in the world hrin^s 
unrh*anness (»n the Imusi^hold. re«|iiirin;^ ablution and dean 
u'arments to reumve it. ami then<-<'forth through Ids years 
from youth tii oM ai;e, where Kithin^ is a main |»iirt of the 
lou'^ minute cenMuiHiial of daily worshi]*. ami further wash- 
iiiu's aiiil JiS|HTsions enter into mon* soh'Uin ri'li^ious a<:ts. 
till jit hist the day com«*s whrn his kinsfolk, on thi*ir way 
hniiir from his funtM-al, clranM* thiMUMdves hy a final liath 
fioiii thiMr rtiniaminaiiou hv his nMitains. Fi>r the means 



' K<|t|«ri, * Krli^mn i\v% liU'lIhA,' v<>l. ii. |i. .< JO ; lUatuu, ' iyvcho|i>|;ir/ 
|.|.. l.M, -Ml . •Mniih'li,' \.A. v.. |.. yj9. 

I.<*«-iii^. ' Fiiininai Verio l.iii>iirr.' rn{iriih«p>ii, r. iiv., iiii., an<l Jcmcd, 
I. xi\. . r:nk(-it>iii, vn|. i. |i. 4S J ; Klcmni, *CultuMtcirh.' rol. iii. p. 77. 
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of some of his piultifarioiis lustrations the Hindu has re- 
course to the sacred cow, but his more frequent medium <•( 
removing uncleanness of body and soid is water, the divine 
waters to which he prays, * Take away, O Waters, whatso- 
ever is wicked in me, what I have done by violence or curpo, 
and untruth ! * ^ The Parsi religion prescribes a system of 
lustrations which well shows its common origin with that 
of Hinduism by its similar use of cow's urine and of water. 
Bathing or sprinkling with water, or applications of * niran;; ' 
washed off with water, form part of the daily religious rites, 
as well as of such special ceremonies as the naming of the 
new-bom child, the putting on of the sacred cord, the puri- 
fication of the mother after childbirth, the purification of 
him who has touched a corpse, when the unclean demon, 
driven by sprinkling of the good water from the top of the 
head and from limb to limb, comes forth at the left toe and 
departs like a fly to the evil r^ion of the north. It is. 
perhaps, the influence of this ancestral religion, even more 
than the actual laws of Islam, that makes the modem 
Persian so striking an example of the way in which cere- 
mony may override reality. It is rather in form than in 
fact that his cleanliness is next to godliness. He carric-yi 
the principle of removing legal uncleanness by ablution >*• 
far, that a holy man will wash his eyes when they liave lieen 
polluted by the sight of an infidel. He will carry about a 
watcr-j)ot with a long spout for his ablutions, yet he dejiopu- 
latcs the land by his neglect of the simplest sanitary rules, 
and he may Ix) seen by the side of the little tank wlierr 
scores of people have l)ecn in before him, obliged to clear 
with his hand a space in the foul scum on the water, before 
he plunges in to obtain ceremonial purity.'- 

» Ward, * Hindoos,' vol. ii. pp. 96, 246, 337 ; Colebrookc, * Kai$.ty».' 
vol. ii. Wuttke, * Gesch. des Ilcidcnthums,' vol. ii. p. 378. * Rijr-VetU,' l 
22, 23. 

' A vesta, Vcndida*!, v.-xii. ; Lord, in Pinkerton, voL \-iii. |». 570, 
Naoroji, * rurse*- Kclipon ' ; Tolak, * IViiiieii,' vdI. i. p. 850, Ic, v«»l. u. 
p. 271. McintTH, vol. ii. p. 12;». 
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OviM* a^aiiiHt the Aryan rites of lustration in tlir roliponH 
of Asia, may Ut sel llie wcil-known ty|K»8 in the religions <»f 
classic Eiir(i{>e. At tin* (Ireek aui|)lii<lniniia, when llie child 
was alNiiit a week oM, the women who iiad assiste<l at the 
hirth washe<l tht*ir hands, and afterwards the ehihl was 
carritHl round the tire hy the iiurs4% and reci*ived its name ; 
the Roman ehild received its pm-nomen with a lustration at 
aUiut tlie same a^e, and the custom is rtH*orde«l of the nurse 
touching its lips and forelieaii with spittle. To wasli U*fore 
an act of worship was a ci*n*m(»ny handed down hy (tn^ek and 
Koman ritual through the classic a^es: KaOapuiK oi SpwroiK^ 
fi0i'<)/MU'nVfioi <TT«i\€Tf »iiikV — «*<» luvatuni, ut sacriticem. 
Thi» holy -water niin^l(*il with Kilt, the Ik dy- water vessel at 
iIm* t4Muph' entranct*. the hnish to sprinkle the worshipiiers, 
all Udon;; to classic antiquity. Uomans. their Hacks and 
ImtiIs anil tli(*ir tii*lils, wen* purititMl from tlisea>e and other 
ill hy lustrations which shiiw |K*rfeilly tin* equivalent nature 
oi' wat4*r and tin* as means tif puriticjitii»n ; the |iaMsin^ of 
t!«H-ksaiit| shi*ph(*rds thmu^^h tin*>. the sprinkling' water with 
laurel hrancht^s. the finni^alin;: with fra;^rant U»u;^hs and 
herlks ami sulphur, fornu^l part of the rustic rites of the 
Palilia. lUtNHJshed demand(*d the lu^tral <m>mony. Ilektor 
fears to pour with unwashen liainls the liUition of dark 
wim*. nor may he pray lie>|ijittrri*«l with ^'me t«i cloud- 
WTap|H*ii /«•u^ ; /KneaM may nut tourh tin* hous^diold \i*A> 
tdl (IcanM'il from slauj^'hirr hy tlit* lixim: >tn'am. It wa> 
with far ch.iiii^fd thouj^lit that <Ki<l wroir \\i> famiiu> rcppNif 
of his too-ca.^y 4 out i try men, who famicil that water couM 
indcetl wa>h oil' the crime of Mtnitl : — 

*Ah iiiiiiumi fii'ilr.-, i|iii tri!«ii.i miuina carilir 
Kluiumva tiilh |i(kvt> puuii." Ai|u.i.' 

Thus. toil, the mourner nnL-^t U* (leauM-l hy lu>tration 
from thi* coiitaminatin;^' pre.'44*nce of death. At the d^Nn of 
tlic tlii'ck IioUm' of mourning wa> >i'l the w aler- vesscd. that 
thoM* uhii hatl Uvu witliin mi;^hl sprinkle themsidve** and 
U* I lean . whili' llif mouriici.^ n-luinini: tn»m a Kuman 
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funeral, aspersed with water and stepping over fire, were by 
this double process made pure.^ 

The ordinances of purification in the I^vitical law relate 
especially to the removal of legal unclean ness connected 
with childbirth, death, and other pollutions. Washing wi? 
prescribed for such purposes, and also sprinkling with 
water of separation, water mingled with the ashes of the red 
heifer. Ablution formed part of the consecration of priestp. 
and without it they might not serve at the altar nor enter 
the tabernacle. In the later times of Jewish national history, 
perhaps through intercourse with nations whose lustrations 
entered more into the daily routine of life, ceremonial wash- 
ings were multiplied. It seems also that in this iierioii 
must be dated the ceremony which in after ages has held k> 
great a place in the religion of the world, their rite of 
baptism of proselytes.- The Moslem lustrations are ablu- 
tions with water, or in default with dust or sand, i>erfonucii 
partially before prayer, and totally on si)ecial days or t^ 
remove special unclcanness. They are strictly i-eligioiu^ 
acta, belonging in principle to prevalent usage of Oriental 
religion ; and their details, whether inventctl or adopted a.- 
they stand in Ishini, are not carried down from Judaism i»r 
Christianity.^ The rites of lustration which l»ave hold an! 
hold their places within the pale of Christianity are in well- 
marked historical connexion with Jewish and Gentile ritual. 
Purification by lire has only appeared as an actual ceremony 
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anions smiie little-known CIiriKtian s*»cls, an<l in the Kun»- 
poan folklore custom of {UMHin^x chihlrcn lliroti^h or ovor 
tiro, if indeetl we can lie miro llial lliiH rito in luHtral and 
not Hacriticial.^ The usual nie<liuni of puritication is water. 
Hnly-watvr is in full list; through tlu* (rreok and Uoman 
cliurchcH. It lilesseH the wor8hi])|>cr as he enters the tenijde. 
il cures disease*, it averts sorcery from man and lieast. it 
drives demons from the |KissesHe<l, it stojw the spirit -writer's 
]Hm, it drives the s]iirit-moveil taMt* it is sprinkled u]Mm to 
diish itsidf frantically against the wall ; at least those arc 
amon^ the {Niwers attrihute<i to it. and s«)me of the most 
striking of them have Uvn lately voucheil fur l»y |ia|)al 
sanction. This lustration with holy water so exactly con- 
timuis the ancient cla.Hsic rite, that it^ a|»oli»^ists aiv apt to 
explain the corn*s|H»ndence hy ar^uin^ tliat SaUin stole it 
for liis own wicki*d ends.- C^atlndic ritual follows ancient 
siu'riticial UMi^e in the priest's cvrcninnial washing of hands 
U'fiire nms.'i. The priest's tiiuchin^ with his spittle the 
ears and nostrils df the infant or cat«H>liunien, sjiyin;:. 
* Kphphatha,' is uhviously c<»nne<'ted with |»assa^i*s in the 
<f(is|Nds: its adiiptii»n a.H a liaptisnml irnMuony has licen 
ci)m|>art*tl. |H*rhaps ,iu>tly, with thi* classical lustration hy 
spittle.* Finally, it has I ml tn U* Niiil that ceremonial 
purification as a Christian act centres in liaptism hy water, 
that symlNd of initiatitm of tlu* cunvcrt which history trai*os 
fnuu the.Iewish rite to that of .lohn tlie ISaptist.and themr 
lo the Cliristian ordinance. Thr<iU;^h later iii^es ailidt Uip- 
ti.^m carries on tht* JewiNh ceremony ol tin* ailmission of 
llh' proselyte. whilt» infant Uiptisin comhine.s this i\itli the 
lu>lration of the new-Uirn infant. Tassin;: throii^li a ran;;e 
of uifanini: surli as >c|iaiates the siciam(*nl of the Koman 

Uit.^iiiiii, *.\ti*i>|<iiti<-^ lif rhfi^tiaii rhiirih.' l«Mik ii. rh. 'J. <*riniin, 
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I' 111; rfitii.iiit. III I'iitkrrlmi. Tol. iii. p. S^.t. 
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centurion from the sacrament of the Koman canlinal, liet-om- 
ing to some a solemn symbol of new life and faith, to suiut^ 
an act in itself of supernatural efficacy, the rite of baptisu. 
has remained almost throughout the Christian world tiie 
outward sign of the Christian profession. 

In considering the present group of religious ceremonies 
their manifestations in the religions of the higher nation? 
have been but scantily outlined in comparison with tlieL' 
rudimentary forms in the lower culture. Yet this reversal 
of the proportions due to practical importance in no way 
invalidates, but rather aids, the ethnographic lessons to lie 
drawn by tracing their course in history. Through their 
varied phases of survival, modification, and succession, tla*y 
have each in its own way brought to view the threads of 
continuity which connect the faiths of the lower with tin.' 
faiths of the higher world; they have shown how hanily 
the civilized man can understand the religious rites even id 
his own land without knowledge of the meaning, often the 
widely unlike meaning, which they bore to men of cliBiant 
ages and countries, representatives of grsides of culture far 
difterent from his. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

rrartif-al rrMilu of thr slutljr "f rrimitiv*' Culture —lU lifariiij; lf«t>t U|»i»n 
Pitfiilive Sciriicr, f^reftti-iit U|ii)ii Intel ItM-tual, Moral. S*M-i»l, and PoliticAl 
rhilnMiphy ^ LAhf^iAge -- Mytholiig\- — Ktliit-a ami Law — Keliipun — 
A<-tit»n of tlie Sc-imcf nf <?u1turv, an » ntfann of furthrriug |ini;;iTH 
an>l removing hindrance, ririrctivf' in tlir coumv of Civilisation. 

It now remain^ in briii^iii>; t<i a vhm.* 1Ik*8c* iiivt«tigaliun8 
on the n*lation of {>riniilive to ni(MU*rn civilization, to iiiyo 
till* |iractieal ini{N>rt <if the con.HiileratioiiH niitHMl in tlioir 
counk\ (SraiittNl that an-h;foK »•,:}', Iviulin^ the HtudcntH 
iiuiid liack to n*ni<iti*st known conditions of human lift\ 
KhowH snrh lifi* to have U»«»n of untHjui vocally Mava^e tyjx^; 
^rantctl that the roii^h-hewn tlint hatchet, diif; out from 
amidst the Umi*H of mammoths in a drift ^ravel-lietl to lie 
on an ethnol<»;;i.sts writin^-tahle. is to him a very ty|H* of 
inimitive cultun*, simph* yet crafty, clumsy yet {iur{HiHeful. 
low in artistic level yet fairly starteil on the ascent towanl 
hij^hest d««velo|iment— what llieii < Of course* the history 
ami i»r;c-hisl<iry of man take their projHT {daces in the 
p'lieral si-heme of km»wle«lj»e <>f course the iliK-trine of 
till* world-loiij^ evidutiun of civilization is one which 
|>hii4iso|ihic minds will take u|i with ea^er interest, as a 
theme of aliettract science. IWit lieyond this, sucli research 
has its practical sicle, as a source of jMiwer detttincti to 
intluence the c<iurse f>f nuMiern itleas and actions. To 
catahlish a connexion lietwet;n what uncultureil ancient men 
thoui^ht aiitl ilid, ami what cultun*il modern men think and 
do, is nut a matter of inapplicahle theoretic knowledge, fur 
it raises the isMic. how far are modern opinion and conduct 

4IJ 
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based on the strong ground of soundest modem knowled;::^. 
or how far only on such knowledge as was available in the 
earlier and ruder stages of culture where their types weff 
shaped. It has to be maintained that the early history c^f 
man has its bearing, almost ignored as that bearing hir 
been by those whom it ought most stringently to affect, on 
some of the deepest and most vital points of our intellectuiL 
industrial, and social state. 

Even in advanced sciences, such as relate to measure and 
force and structure in the inorganic and organic world, it t> 
at once a common and a serious error to adopt the principle 
of letting bygones be bygones. Were scientific systems the 
oracular revelations they sometimes all but pretend to be, 
it might be justifiable to take no note of the condition of 
mere opinion or fancy that preceded them. But the inves- 
tigator who turns from his modern text-books to the 
antiquated dissertations of the great thinkers of the past. 
gains from the history of his own craft a truer view of the 
relation of theory to fact, learns from the course of growth 
in each current hypothesis to appreciate its raison d etw 
and full significance, and even finds that a return to older 
starting-points may enable him to find new jiaths, when* 
the modern track seems stopped by impassable l>arrier-. 
It is true that rudimentary conditions of arts and scienu^- 
are often rather curious than practically instructive, 
especially tecause the modern practitioner has kept up, a* 
mere elementary processes, the results of the ancient ^-r 
savage man's most strenuous efforts. Perhaps our tcuM- 
makers may not gain more than a few suggestive hints frnn. 
a museum of savage implements, our physicians may only 
be interested in savage recipes so far as they involve the 
use of local drugs, our mathematicians may leave to ilio 
infant-school the highest flights of savage arithmetic. t)ur 
astronomers may only find in the star-craft of the lower 
races an uninstructive combination of myth and common- 
place. But there are departments of knowledge, of not It^s.-* 
consequence than mechanics and medicine, arithmetic ana 
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ai«tronoi]iy. in which the ntudy of the h>weflt RtagoR, as influ- 
encing t!ie practical acceptance of the hi^^her, cannot be 
thu8 cArelesHly set aside. 

If we survey the static of e<lucate(l opinion, not within the 
limits of M»nie s|K*c*iaI scIhmiI, but in the civili/(Ml world at 
lar^(». <iii such subjints es|HHriaUy as ndate ti» Man. his 
intelli*otual and moral ntttun\ his place and function anion^ 
his fellow-men and in tlio univerw* at lar^e. we stv existing 
sidf by side, as if of tsjual rij^ht, o]»inions nuwt diverse* in 
n»al authority. Som«', voucheti for by diiiM-t and |M»silive 
evidt*nc(*. hold thiMr ^mund as mdid truths. Others, though 
fouihlrd nu cnidest theorii»s of the lower culture, have Unm 
s<» mt>ditii*d untler the influence of advancing kntiwliHlire, 
OH to allbrd a satisfactory framework for nnioijnizjHl fa«'ts: 
and |M)sitivi> science, mimlfui of the origin of its own 
philiisophir schem(*s. must admit tlic* validity o( such a 
lit it*. Others. lastly, an* opinions iNdoni^ini; pro|H»rly t«> 
Ifiwer intelkvtual levels, which have iield their plai*e into 
thi» hii^hiT by mere funv of ancestral tradition: these* an* 
survivals. Now it is the practical oflicc of ethnojxraphy to 
nuike known to all whom it nuiy concern the U^nure of 
opini(»ns in tht* public mind, to show what is receiviHl on 
it.s tiwn din*ct evidence*, what is ruder ancient d(M:trine 
n*slia{H*d t«i answer mo4lern ends, and what is but time- 
honournl su{K'rstition in tlie ^arb of nuNlcni knowhnl^e. 

T«»pic after t«»pic shows at a ^limp*^> the way in which 
t*tlin(»icraphy lN»ars tm m<Ml(*rn int«*II(H*tual c4»nditions. 
Liuu'ua^e. ap|iearin^ as an art in full vit^our anion^ rmle 
IiiIn's. aln*ady tlisplays the adaptation of rhildlike devices 
in .^t>lf-i*\pn'ssive sound ami pictorial metai»h4>r, to utter 
tlinii_,dit*< lis iiiiii]dcx and alistrust> as sava«^r minds demand 
sjHMN li for. WhfU it is c«»nsiilenil how far the devidtipment 
of kniiwlt'd^t* ilr|NMids on full and t*xact nutans of expressing 
thou^lit. is it not a pn*^nant consideration that the ian^uoi^e 
of (ivili/cd niiMi is Imt the hmi^uas^e of sav:u^i».s, uuire or leas 
imprt»vinl in "Struct un*. a ^(hmI ileal exten«le«l in vmabular)'. 
made more preei^e in the dicti«inary detinitiuu of wonls < 
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The development of language between its savage and 
cultured stages has been made in its details, scarc^ely in its 
principle. It is not too much to say that . half the va*t 
defect of language as a method of utterance, and half the 
vast defect of thought as determined by the influence of 
language, are due to the fact that speech is a scheme 
worked out by the rough and ready application of material 
metaphor and imperfect analogy, in ways fitting rather the 
barbaric education of those who fonned it, than our own. 
Language is one of those intellectual departments in which 
we have gone too little beyond the savage stage, but are 
still as it were hacking with stone celts and twirling 
laborious friction-fire. Metaphysical speculation, again, has 
been one of the potent influences on human conduct, and 
although its rise, and one may almost say also its decline 
and fall, belong to comparatively civilized ages, yet iu 
connexion with lower stages of intellectual history may to 
some extent be discerned. For example, attention may lie 
recalled to a special point brought forward in this work, that 
one of the greatest of metaphysical doctrines is a transfer to 
the field of philosophy from the field of religion, made whfii 
pliilosophers familiar with the conception of (»bject-pliant<»iii- 
used this to provide a doctrine of thought, thus giving ris<* 
to the theory of ideas. Far more fully and <listinctly. tlj»- 
study of the savage and barbaric intellect opens to us the 
study of Mythology. The evidence here brought t*.»getlier 
as to the relation of the savage to the cultui*ed mind in tlu- 
matter of mythology has, I think, at any rate Jiistitie*! this 
claim. With a consistency of action so general as to aniouu: 
to mental law, it is proved that among the lower races all 
over the world the operation of outward events on th»* 
inward mind leads not only to statement of fact, but tu 
formation of myth. It gives no unimportant clues to the 
student of mental histoiy, to see by what regular processes 
myths are g(»nerated, and how, growing by wear and in- 
creasing in value* at secondhand, they pass into pseutlo- 
historic legend. Poetry is full of myth, and he who will 
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iiti<Ii*rstAn<I it analytical 1)1 will il«i well to Hiutly it ethno- 
^^rapliically. In 8c» far oa myth, wrionsly or siKjrtively 
meant, in the subject of |K)Ctn'. ami in ho far as it is couched 
in lan^ua>:t» whose charaeteristii^ is that wiUl and ranihlin^ 
metaphor which represtuits the habitual expressi4>n of savage 
thou^lit. tiie mental condition 4if the hiwer races is the key 
t4» (Mietry — nor is it a small portion of the {Kietie realm 
which these definitions cover. History, a^ain. is an a^ent 
pt>wi*rfiil. antl lieciimin^ more ]KiwerfuK in shaping men's 
minds, and throut;h their nunds their actions in the world: 
now one of the most )ii-ominent faults of historians is that, 
throui^h want of familiarity with the princi]des of myth- 
devehipment, they cannot apply systematically to ancient 
h*k;end the appropriate tests for S4*paratin^ chronicle from 
myth. I»ut with few exceptions are apt to treat the min^Unl 
mass of trailition |>artly with undiscriminating crtnlulity and 
partly with undis(*riminatin^ scepticism. Kven mon* in- 
juritius is the ellVn-t of such want of testing on that part of 
traditional <ir diK*umentary nvord which, amon^ any Miction 
(»f mankind. st4inds as sai'rtNl liistory. ft is not merely thai 
in turnim; to the ind(>x of some iMitik on savage trilies. one 
coiui»s on such a sutjijestive headiui; as this. * Keli^ion — trr 
MythoIiH^ry.' It is that within the up|H»r half of tlie senate 
of civili/ation. aniont^ the i;n*at historic religions of the 
wtirltl. we all know that U*twe(*n ndiLci<in and ndi^^ion. and 
even to w* •*nuill i»xteiit !n»lw«»en sc<t an<l sis't, the narrativi^ 
which !o om» sidi* ari» sai'reil history, may stH*m to the otln»r 
mythic hv**nd. Amtinv: the n*asiins which retanl the pro- 
^n*s.K (»f religious history in the m<Mlern world, one of the 
most i*onspicuous is this, that so many of its appn)ve«l 
hist«irians demaml fmm the study of mythtdo^v always 
weajHins to di>stroy their ailversaries' structures, but never 
ti»ols tti clear and trim their own. It is an indis|i4'nsable 
(|ualitication of tlu* true historian tliat he shall In* able to 
ItMik di*(]»assionately tm myth asa natural and re^rular priNhict 
of tilt* human mind, attinu' on appropriate facts in a manner 
suited to till* intellts'tual slate nf the |M*iiple priMlutin^ it. 
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and that he shall treat it as an •accretion to be deiluct^i 
from professed history, whenever it is reoognized by the 
tests of being decidedly against evidence as fact, and at the 
same time clearly explicable as myth. It is from the ethn^^- 
graphic study of savage and barbaric races that the know- 
ledge of the general laws of myth-development, required f«»r 
the carrying out of this critical process, may be best or 
must necessarily be gained. 

The two vast united provinces of Morals and Law liave 
been as yet too imperfectly treated on a general ethno- 
graphic scheme, to warrant distinct statement of result^. 
Yet thus much may be confidently said, that where thtf 
ground has been even superficially explored, every glimper 
reveals treasures of knowledge. It is already evident tlut 
enquirers who systematically trace each department of 
moral and legal institutions from the savage through the 
barbaric and into the civilized condition of mankind, thereby 
introduce into the scientific investigations of these subjects 
an indispensable element which merely theoretical writers 
are apt unscrupulously to dispense with. The law i-r 
maxim which a people at some particular stage of its lii-- 
tory iiiij^ht have made fresh, according to the informatii'i: 
and circumstances of the j^eriod, is one thing. Tlie hi\i **i 
maxim which did in fact become current among tliem by 
inheritance from an earlier stage, only more or less iuoiliiit\i 
to make it compatible with the new conditions, is another 
and far dilFerent thing. Ethnography is re([uired to britiiTf 
over the gap between the two, a very chasm where iheanru- 
ments of moralists and legists are continually falling in. !•• 
crawl out maimed and heli)less. Within nuKlern irrades oi 
civilizatitm this liistorical method is now l)econiing ni«'n' 
and more accepted. It will not Ik? denied that Eni:li>li 
law has acquired, by modiiied inheritance from |iast a^res. a 
tlieory of primogeniture and a theory of real estate whidi 
are so far from being products of our own times that wt- 
must go back to the middle ages for anything like a satis- 
factory explanaliun of them; and us ft)r more al»i««lu!»' 
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survival, did not Jewiuh disabilities stand practically, and 
the wager of battle nominally, in our law of not many 
years back ? But the point to be pressed here is, that the 
development and surnval of law are processes tliat did not 
first come into action within the range of written codes of 
comparatively cultured nations. Admitteil that civilized 
law requires its key from barbaric law ; it must be borne 
in mind that the barbarian lawgiver too was guide<l in 
judgment not so much by first principles, as by a reverent 
and often stupidly reverent adherence to the tradition of 
earlier and yet ruder ages. 

Nor can these principles !« set aside in tiie scientific 
study of moral sentiment and usage. When the ethical 
systems of mankind, from the lowest savagery upwanl, iiave 
been analyzed and arranged in their stages of evolution, 
then ethical science, no longer vitiatetl by too exclusive 
application to particular phases of morality taken unrea- 
sonably as representing morality in general, will put its 
methods to fair trial on the long and intricate world-history 
of right and wrong. 

In concluding a work of which full half is occupieil by 
evidence bearing on the philosophy of n'ligion. it may well 
lie aske<l, liow does all this array of facts stand toward the 
theologian s s{)ecial pmvincc ^ That tlie world sorely needs 
new evidence and methiKl in theoltig}', the state of religitm 
in our own land Itears witness. Take English Pn)testantism 
as a central district of opinion, draw an ideal line through 
its centre, and English thought is seen tn l)e divide«l as by 
a polarizing force extending to the utmost limits of repul- 
sion. On one side of tlie dividing line stand such as keep 
finn hold on the results of the 16th century reformation, or 
seek yet more original camms fnrni tlie first Christian ages ; 
on the other side stand tliose whu, n»fusing to be Uaind by 
the doctrinal judgments of past centuries, but intnNlucing 
UKxlem science and nuMlem criticism as new factors in 
the4»logical opinion, are eagerly pressing towanl a new 
reformation. Outside these narrower limits, extremer 
II. — 2 o 
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partizans occupy more distant ground on either side. On 
the one hand the AngUcan blends gradually into the Roman 
scheme, a system so interesting to the ethnologist for its 
maintenance of rites more naturally belonging to barbaric 
culture ; a system so hateful to the man of science for its 
suppression of knowledge, and for that usurpation of 
intellectual authority by a sacerdotal caste which has at 
last reached its climax, now that an aged bishop can judge, 
by infallible inspiration, the results of researches whose 
evidence and methods are alike beyond his knowledge and 
his mental grasp. On the other hand, intellect, here 
trampled under foot of dogma, takes full revenge elsewhere, 
even within the domain of religion, in those theological 
districts where reason takes more and more the command 
over hereditary belief, like a mayor of the palace supersed- 
ing a nominal king. In yet farther ranges of opinion, 
religious authority is simply deposed and banished, and the 
throne of absolute reason is set up without a rival even in 
name ; in secularism the feeling and imagination which in 
the religious world are bound to theological belief, have to 
attach themselves to a positive natural philosophy, and to a 
positive morality which shall of its own force control tlie juls 
of men. Such, then, is the boundless divergence of opinii»n 
among educated citizens of an enlightened country, in an ak'e 
scarcely approached by any former age in the possession of 
actual knowledge and the strenuous pursuit of truth as the 
guiding principle of life. Of the causes which have brought 
to pass so perplexed a condition of public thought, in so 
momentous a matter as theology, there is one, and that a 
weighty one, which demands mention here. It is the i>artial 
and one-sided apjdication of the historical method of enqiiir}* 
into theological doctrines, and the utter neglect (»f the 
ethnographical method which carries back tiie historical 
into remoter and more primitive regions of thought, I-« Hik- 
ing at each doctrine by itself and for itself, as in the al^tnu-i 
true or untrue, theologians close their eyes to the instances 
which history is ever holding up lx?fore them, that one pha^* 
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of a religious belief is the outcome of another, that in all 
times religion has included within its limits a system of 
philosophy, expressing its more or less transcendental con- 
ceptions in doctrines which form in any age their Kttest 
representatives, but which doctrines are liable to modifica- 
tion in the general course of intellectual change, wliother 
the ancient fonnulas still hohi tiieir authority with alteretl 
meaning, or are themselves refonue<l or replaceti. Christen- 
dom furnishes evidence to establish this principle, if for 
example we will but candidly comi»are the educatc<i opinion of 
Home in the ritii with that of I»ndon in the 19th century, on 
such subjects as the nature and functitms of soul, spirit, deity, 
and judge by the ami})arison in what im|M)rtant res{KX'ts the 
philoM»phy of religion lias come to ditrer even among men 
wiio repres(*nt in dilFerent ages tlie same great principles of 
faith. The general study of the rtlim>graphy of ndigion, 
through all its immensity Of rang«*, seems to countenance 
the theory of evolution in its highest ami widest sense. In 
the treatment of some of its topics liere, I have pnifwunded 
si^ecial hypotheses as to the onler in which various stages of 
doctrine and rite have sucoeede^l one another in the history 
of rcligi'm. Yet liow far these |>articular theories may liold 
good, seems even to myself a minor matter. The essc*ntial 
part of the ethnographic meth<Ml in thtnihig}' lies in admit- 
ting as relevant the comi^anNl evidence of religion in all 
stages of culture. The action of such rvidence t»n the«dogy 
pro{)er is ui this wise, that a vast pro(M)rtion of doctrines 
and rit4*s known anmng mankind are not to lie juttge4l as 
direct prtNlucts of the [Mirticular n^liijious systems which 
give them sanction, for they are in fact mnn» or less 
ni(Hii(ie«l results ad4>pte<l from previous systems Tlie 
theoIiH^ian. as he c(»mes to deal with e^ich element of l^elief 
and Worship, ought to ascertain its place in the general 
H(*heme of religion. Should the tjiN-trine or rile in question 
ap})ear to have Iwen transmitted from an earlier to a later 
stage of religious thmight, then it should lie testeii. like 
any other point of culture, as to its place in development 
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The question has to be raised, to which of these three cate- 
gories it belongs: — is it a product of the earlier theologr, 
yet sound enough to maintain a rightful place in the later ?— 
is it derived from a cruder original, yet so modified as to be- 
come a proper representative of more advanced views ? — is 
it a survival from a lower stage of thought, imposing on the 
credit of the higher by virtue not of inherent trutli but uf 
ancestral belief? These are queries the very asking uf 
which starts trains of thought which candhl minds should 
be encouraged to pursue, leading as they do toward the 
attainment of such measure of truth as the intellectual am- 
dition of our age fits us to assimilate. In the scientitic 
study of religion, which now shows signs of becoming for 
many a year an engrossing subject of the world's tliought. 
the decision must not rest with a council in which the 
theologian, the metaphysician, the biologist, the pliysieist. 
exclusively take part. The historian and the ethnographer 
must be called upon to show the hereditary standing of each 
opinion and practice, and their enquiry must go back as fai 
as antiquity or savagery can show a vestige, for there seems 
no human tliought so primitive as to liave lost its l>earin;j 
on our own thought, nor so ancient as to have broken it? 
connection with our own life. 

It is our happiness to live in one of those eventful j^erioii- 
of intellectual and moral history, when the oft-closed gati^- 
of discovery and reform stand open at their widest. Huw 
long these good days may last, we cannot tell. It may U* 
that the increasing power and range of the scientitic nietlnHi. 
with its stringency of argument and constant check of lai.t. 
may start the world on a more steady and continuous cour:^^ 
of progress than it has moved on heretofore. But if hisii.ry 
is to repeat itself according t(i precedent, we must l(>ok f^^r- 
ward to stitl'er duller ages of traditionalists and commenia- 
tors, when the great thinkers of our time will lie a]>|.ieale<i 
to as authorities by men who slavishly accept their tenets 
yet cannot or dare not follow their methods througli lvtl»*r 
evidence to higher ends. In either case, it is for thit^ 
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among ub whose minds are set on the advancement of 
civilization, to make the most of present opiKirtunities, that 
even when in future years progress is arrested, it may be 
arrested at the higher level. To the promoters of what is 
sound and reformers of what is faulty in modem culture, 
ethnography has double help to give. To impress men's 
minds with a doctrine of development, will lead them in all 
lionour t4) their ancestors to ccmtinue the progressive work 
of i^ast ages, to continue it the more vigorously because 
light has increased in the world, and wliere liarbaric hordes 
groped blindly, cultunnl men can often move onward with 
clear view. It is a harsher, and at times even {minful, office 
of ethnography to exi>ose the remains of crude old culture 
whicli have paHsc<l into harmful superstition, and to mark 
these out for destruction. Yet this work, if less genial, is 
not loss urgently needful for the gcMnl of mankind Thus, 
active at once in aiding progress and in removing hind- 
nuict*, the science of culture is essentially a reformer's 
science. 
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Appantional soul, i. 428 ; iU like- 
ness to bodv, 450. 

Apparitions, i. 143, 440, 445, 478, ii. 
24, 187, 410, Ac. 

Archetypal deities and ideas, ii. 243. 

Ares, ii. 308. 

Argos Panoptes, i. 820. 

Argyll, Duke of, on primfeval man, 
i 60. 

Arithmetic, see Counting. 

Arriero, i. 191. 

Arrows, magic, i. 345. 

Artemidorus, on dream-omens, i. 
122. 

Artemis, ii. 302. 

Aijan race : — no savage tribe among, 
1. 49 ; antiauity of culture, i 54. 

Ascendant in horoscope, i. 129. 

Ashera, worship of, ii. 166, 226. 

Ashes strewn for spirit-footprints, L 
455, ii. 197. 

Asmodeus, ii. 254. 

Association of ideas, foundation of 
magic, i 116. 

Astrology, i. 128, 291. 

AUhentsic, ii. 299, 309, 323. 

AUhocan, u. 323, 340. 

Atavism, explained by transmigra- 
tion, ii. 3. 

Atheist, use of word, i. 420. 

Augury, Ac, i. 119. See ii. 179, 232. 

Augustine, St, i. 199, 441, ii. 54, 
427 : on dreams, i. 441 ; on incubi, 
ii. 190. 

Augustus, genius of, ii. 202. ! 

Avatars, ii. 239. | 

Avernus, Lake, ii. 45. 

Ayenbite of Inwyt, i. 456. ' 

BaalSheniesh, ii. 295. | 

Bacon, Ix)rd, on allej^ory, i. 277. 
Hii*tyls, animated stones, ii. 166. I 

Baku, burning wells of, ii. 'JSl. i 

, Baldr, i. 464. 1 

Bale, Bishop, i. 384 ; on witchcraft, i 

i 142. 
Bunds, clerical, i. 18. ' 

Baptism, ii. 440; orientation in, 427. ' 
liai in «; Gould, S., on werewolven, i. 

:JM. I 

I^stian, Adolf, Mensch in dcr Ge- 

schiohte, i. vi. ; ii. 209, 222, 242, I 

280, Ac. I 

Bami^'t, etymology of, i. 413. 
Ikal, ii. 252, 408. 
Bear, (Jieat, i. 359. 
Beast -fables, L 381, 409. 
Bee«, tHlin^. i. 287. | 

B<1, li. 293, 380, 3tt4. j 



Berkeley, Bishop, on ideaa, L 499 ; 
on force and niAtter, iL 160. 

Bewitching by objects, i. 116. 

Bible and key, onieal by, L 128 

Bilocation, i. 447. 

Bird, of thunder, i. 362 ; bird oon- 
vevs spirit, ii. 161, 175. 

Blaokstone's Commentaxies, L 20. 

BlemmysB, headless men, i. 390. 

Blood : — related to soul, L 431 : re- 
vives ghosts, iL 48 ; offered to 
deities, 381 ; substitute for life, 
402. 

Blood-red stain, mjths to soeooBt 
for, I 406. 

Bloodsuckers, ii. 191. 

Blow-tube, L 67. 

Bo tree, ii. 218. 

Boar's head, iL 408. 

Boats without iron, myth on, L 
374. 

Bochics, I 353, iL 290. 

Boehme, Jacob, on man*s primitivs 
knowledge, ii. 186. 

Bolotu, ii. 22, 62, 310. 

Boni Homines, i. 77. 

Book of Dead, Egyptian, ii. 13, 96. 

Boomerang, L 67. 

Boreas, i. 362, u. 268. 

Bosjesmao, etymology of word, L 
381. 

Bow and Arrow, L 7, 15, 64, 73. 

Brahma, iL 354, 425. 

Brahmanism :— funeral rites, L 465, 
Ac. ; transmigration, ii. 9, 19, 
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worship, 164; idolatry, 178; 
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ship, 292 ; orienUtion, 425 : lustra- 
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Brifli'-capture, game of, i. 72. 
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deail, i. 495, ii. 50, 94. 100. Ac. 

Brinton, 1). G., L :»3, 361, \ii. 90, 
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Britain, e])onymic kings of, L 400 ; 
voyage of souls to, ii. 64. 

Brosses, C. de, on degeneration and 
development, i. 36 ; origin of lan- 
guage, 161 ; fetishism, iL 144 : 
s{)ecies-deities, 246. 

Browne, Sir Thos., on magnetic 
mountain, i. 375. 

Brutus. e\il genius of, ii. 203. 

Brynhild, i. 465. 

Buck, buck, game of, i. 74. 

Buddha, transniigrati«>un of, i. 414. 
iL 11. 
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BuddhiMii :— cnlturf • tndition, i. 

41 : MiiiU riM ill air, i. 149; 

traiumifpitttoii, ii. 11, 20, 07 ; 

tiirran*, ii. 7V ; trN*-worthi|», i. 

476, ii. 217 : wriient-iriinihip, 

IMO : rrligioiiA fnnnulM, 372. 
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fouiidatioii, i. 104, kc, ; mythic 

fnaudrm uf, i. :i94. 
Bull, HiKhop, on gUAnlian angrlt, 
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Rum IVniiii, ii. n27, :tr>0, M^*, 104. 
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mr|Nie Uid rjut «nd went, 423. 
liunnnK imi» frtim strftw, i 44. 
Hurtun. R. F., ctnitinnaiiue- theory 

of futurr lifr. ii. 75 ; ditt^Me* 

■|>irit«, IfiO. 
Burton, Anfttomy of MrUncholy, in- 

cubi, Ac., ii. IPl. 
BuM.'hmann, on nature-tound, i. 

223. 
Butlrr, Biabop, on natural rvtli^ion, 

ii. 36<l. 

(^aiNiflflpmon, ij. 13*^, 202. 

C«*aar, on Uerman flntm, ii. 291. 

(*agi*tr i. li:>, 384. 

Calla to animalH, i. 177. 

Calmet, on muU, i. 467 : on npirita, 

it. 1M8, kc, 
Calumet, i. 210. 

Candles afcainat d«*mona, ii. 194. 
Cant, myth on wont, i. 397. 
Caniinalnumlten, i. 2^7. 
CanU. Playing, i. 82, I2rt. 
Caaaava, i. rt3. 
Caatren, ii. hO, l&fi, 177, 21!^. ;i:il, 

kc, 
Carr-nieu, i*«>nilitiiin of, i. 59. 
C«remonieii, rrligiou^, ii. 3rt2, kc 
Cerea, li. .UiA. 
Chanm, sameM of, their iclatinn to 

arta of d IT i nation, i. 7fl. 
Chant iclrer, i. 413. 
Charivari at rcli|M', i. :t'J9. 
Charmi : -olyecU. i. 11?<, ii. 11^; 

fomiulaa, their relation to prayrm. 

iL 373. 
Charun, i. 490, ii. 93. 
CheatertielJ, Lord, (»n cuatoma, i. 

95 ; on nmrni, i. 11^. 
Chic, nivth on word, i. :<97. 
Childhirth K'od«inn, ii. :i05. 
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for. i. 254 : »uckled by wild 

beasta. i. 281 : rMwive anccaton' 
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of, ii. 398, 403. 



Childnn'a language, t. 223. 

China, religion of :— funeral rites, i. 

464, 493 ; manes* worship, ii. 118 ; 

cultos of heaven and earth, 257, 

272, 352 : divine hierarchy, 352 ; 

prayiT, 370 ; Harritices, 385, 405. 
Chinciae eulturr-tradition, i. 40 ; re- 

maiuH in Borneo, i. 57. 
Chiromancy or |ialniistry, i. 125. 
Chirp or twitter of glioata, Ac , i. 
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• ChriNtnias, oriLnn of, ii. 297. 

: Chronolitgy, limits of ancii<nt, i. 
j 51. 

! Cicero, on dn'ams, i. 444 ; sun-gods, 
; ii. 294. 

Civili/Ation, se«» Culture. 
! Civilicattonmyths, i. 39, 353. 
Civilized men adopt savage life, i. 

45. 
Clairvoyance, hy obj««ta, i. llfi. 
Claahing rocks, myth of, i. 347. 
Clicks, I. 171, 192. 
Coc«ia-nut, divination by, i. 80. 
Cfiin placet! with deail, i. 490, 494. 
CV»lum1ia, Kt, legend of, i. 104. 
C^olumbuB, his quest of Earthly 

Taradiv. ii. ffl. 
Common, right of, i. 20. 
Coroiiarative theology, ii 251. 
I Comte, Anguste, i. 19 ; fetish iiro, i. 
477, ii. 144, 354 : s|iecieadeitiea, 
212. 
Confucius, i. 157 ; funeral sacrifica, 
i. 464 , It. 42 ; spirits, 206 ; name 
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CoUMinanta, i. 169. 
Constellations, myths of, i. 290, 356. 
' Continuance- theory of future life, ii. 
75. 
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STMion, ii. 130; artificially pro- 
duced, 416. 
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Co|ial incense, ii. 384. 
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ii. 2».». 150. 
Cortea. i. 319. 
Cmtunie. 1. IV 

Counting, art of. i. 22. 240, Ar. ; on 
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of numeral words, 247 ; evidence 
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low tribes, 271. 
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Cow, name of, i. 208 ; purificatioii 
by nirang, &c., ii. 438. 

Cox, G. W., i. 341, 846, 862. 

Creator, doctrine of, ii. 249, 312, 
321, kc. 

Credibility of tradition, i. 276, 870. 

Crete, earth of, fatal to serpents, L 
872. 

Cromlechs and menhirs objects of 
worship, ii. 164. 

Culture :--defiuition of, i. 1 ; scale 
of, i. 26 ; primitive, represented 
by modern savages, L 21, 68, ii. 
443, kc, ; development of, i. 21, 
Ac., 62, Ac, 237, 270, 417, &c., ii 
856, 445 ; evidence of independent 
progress from low stages, L 56, 
kc, ; survival in culture, 70, kc, ; 
evidence of early culture from 
language, 236 ; art of counting, 
270 ; myth, 284 ; religion, L 500, 
ii. 102, 184, 356, kc ; practical 
import of study of culture, 443. 

Curtius, Marcus, leap of, ii. 378. 

Curupa, cohoba, narcotic used in 
W. Ind. and S. Amer., ii. 416. 

Customs, permanence of, i. 70, 156 ; 
rational origin of, 94. 

Customs of Dahome, i. 462. 

Cyclops, I 391. % 

Cyrus, i. 281, 286. 

Dancing for religious excitement, ii. 

133, 420. 
Danse Macabre, myth on name, i. 

397. 
Dante, Divina Conimedia, ii. 55, 

220. 
Daphne, ii. 220. 
Dark, evil spirits in, ii. 194. 
Darwin, Charles, i. \ii., ii. 152, 223. 
Dasent, G. W., i. 19. 
Davenport Brothers, i. 152, 311. 
Dawn, i. 338, kc. 
Day, sun as eye of, i. 350. 
Day and Night, myths of, i. 322, 

337, Ac, ii. 48, 323. 
Dead, use objects sacrificed for 

them, i. 185 ; feasts of, ii. 29 ; 

region of future life of, ii. 59, 71, 

24 1 ; god and judge of, ii. 75, &c., 

308. 
Deaf and Dumb, counting, i. 244, 

262 ; their mythic ideas, i. 298, 

413. 
Death : — ascribed to sorcery, i. 138 ; 

onions of, i. 145, 449 : angel of, i. 

295, ii. 19t), 332 ; {>ersonification 

and myths of, i. 295. 349, 3.'i5, ii 



46, kc, 809; daAth and 

myths of, i. 836, ii. 48 ; exit «i 

soul at death, i. 448, iL 1, Ac ; 

death of soal, iL 22. 
Death-watch, L 146. 
Decimal notation, i. 261. 
Defeneration in culture, i. 36, Ac ; 

is a secondary action, i. 38, 69; 

examples of, in Africa, Kortk 

America, Ac , i. 47. 
Delphi, oracle of, t 94, ii. 138. 
Demeter, I 328, u. 273, 306. 
Democritua, theory of ideas, L 497. 
Demons: — souls become, iL 27, 111. 

Ac. ; iron, charm against, L 140; 

pervade world, ii. Ill, 137, 185, 

Ac. ; disease -demons, 126, Ac, 

177, 192, 216; water-dcaMa«. 
i. 109, iL 209; tree and forvt 
demons, iL 216, 222 ; pnssnBiiia 
and obsession by demons, L 9€, 
162, 309. iL 111, 123, Ac, 179, 
404 ; expulsion of, L 103, iL 12S, 
199, 438 ; answer in own nssM 
through patient or medinm, ii 
124, Ac, 182, 404. 

Dendid, creation-pocon of, iL 21. 

Deodand, origin of, L 20, 287. 

Destruction of objects sacrificed ts 
dead, i. 483 ; to deities, iL 376, Ac 

Development of coltore, see Ca]»rv. 

Development myths, men from 
apes, Ac, L 376. 

Devil :— as satyr, L 307 ; derUi' 
tree, iL 148 ; devil -danoeni, u. 
133 ; devil -worshipiieni, ii. 3*/9. 

Dice, for divination and gambling 
L 82. 

Dies Natalis, iL 202, 297. 

Differential words, phonetic exprc*- 
' sion of distance and sex, i. 220. 

Dirge, Lykc-wake, i. 495 ; of Ho, 
iL 32. 

Disease :— {lersonification and myths 
of, L 295 ; caused by exit of 
soul, i. 436 : by demoniacal pos- 
session, Ac, i. 127, iL 114, I'A 
404 ; disease-spirits, iL 125, Ac, 

178, 215, 408: emliodied m 
I objects or animals, 146, 178, Ac. 

see Demons, Vamiiirea. 
\ Distance expressed by phooetJr 

mollification, i. 220. 
I Divination: — lots, L 78; srraboiie 

processes, 81, 117; ^giiry, Ac, 

119; dreams, 121 ; haras|acatioD. 

124; swinging ring. Ac, TJS : 

aiitrology, 12S ; pos s e s s e d objects, 

i 125. 11. 155. 
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Divining rod and pcodnlam, i. 127. I 
Dootrintt boirowtd by low from 

high noM :— on fntoro life, ii. 

91 ; dnalian, 316 : suprcmacj, j 

S38. 
DodoBA, omk of, ii. 219. j 

Doff*heftd«d mtn, i. S89. 
Doiment, Ac., mjtht tuggettrd by, • 

i. 3S7. 
DomiiiA AbiiinliA, ii. 889. | 

Dook, ghott, i. 433. 
D'Orbigiiy, on religion of low tribes, ' 

i. 419 ; on ran- worship, ii. 286. 
DntTidiAo UnguAges, high and low , 

gender, k 302. 
Draams :-> omens by, i. 121 ; by con- 

trmries, 122 ; cauiied by exit of i 

soul, t 440; by spiritiuil visit to ' 

sonl, L 442, 478 ; evidence of 

future life, ii. 24, 49, 75 ; oncular 

Outing for, 410 ; narootixing for, j 

416. ' 

Drift, stone implements from, i. 5R. 
Dnvera' and Drovers' words, i. 180. | 
Drowning, raptriution against res- 

cning from, i. 107 ; caused by 

spinU, 109, ii. 209. 
Drugs used to |iroduce morbid ex* 

dtement, dreams, visions, kc., ii. 

416. 
Dual and plural numliers in |irimi- 

tive culture, t. 265. 
Dualism :— flood and er\\ spirits, ii. 

186 ; goon and evil genius, 202 ; 

good and evil deity, 316. 
Dusii, iL 190. 
Dwarfs, myths of, i. 885. 
Dyu, ii. 2M. 

Earth, myths of, 322, itc., 364, ii. 
270, 330. 

Earth-bearer, i. 364. 

Earth-gnddess and earth-worship, i. 
322, *c., ii. 270, 306. 345. 

Earth-mother, i. 326, Ar., 365. 

Earthquake, myths of, i. 361. 

Earthly Paradise, ii. 57, kc. 

Earthly resurrection, ii. 5. 

East ami West, burial *^f dead, turn- 
ing to in worship, a^junting 
temples toward, ii. 383. 422. 

Easter fires and feativale, ii. V.K. 

Beli|«e. myths of. i. 2$««. 329, :\M ; 
driving off ecli|M monster, u 32^. 

Eostany, iiwmin, itc. :— by exit of 
soul. i. 439 : by d^moiiiscal pos- 
season, ii. 180 : imtucrd by Isst 
ing. dnigs. riritrnient, ii. 110 Itf 

ICiida, I. 84, u. ;;. 4kc. 



Egypt, autiauity of culture, i. 54 ; 

religion of, future life, ii. 18, 96 ; 

animal worship, 238 ; sun-wor- 
ship, 295, 311: dualism, 327; 

(wlytheisni and suiiremacy, 355. 
El, ii. 355. 
Elagabal, Elagabalus, Heliogalwlus, 

ii. 295, 398. 
Elements, worship of the four, ii. 

303. 
Elf- furrows, myth of, i. 893. 
Elgah as thunaer-g«xl, ii. 264. 
Elysium, ii. 97. 
Eniliodimeiit of souIm and spiriUt, ii. 

3, 123. kc. 
Eniutiuual tone, i. 166, ike 
Kmjthasis, i. 173. 
Euaor, witch of, L 446. 
Eocrgiimens or demoniacs, ii. 139. 
Englishman, Penivian myth of, i. 

354. 
Enigmas, Greek, i. 93. 
Enoch, IkMik of. i. 108. 
Enthusiasm, changed signi titration 

of, ii. 183. 
Epicurean theory of development of 

culturr, i. 37, 60 ; of soul. 456 ; 

of ideas, 497. 
Epileptic fits by demoniacal |>oases- 

siou, iL 130, 137 ^ iuducnl. 419. 
E|iunymic ancestors. Ar., mythn of, 

i. 387, 39M. At., ii. 235. 
Essence of fiNxi consumed by souls, 

ii. 39: by drities, 3.<il. 
Eth4*real sulistauce (»f soul, i. 451 ; 

of »i.irit, ii. 19M. 
Ethnological «-vidence frt^m myths 

of nion^trttus tri)>M, t. 379. kr. ; 

from e|unymic raorgvn««alogit4, 

401. 
Eti«|uette, sipiiticaiice of, i. 95. 
Etyniolo^cal my t h »:>- names of 

jilaces, i. 395;' of |irrsuus, 3**6 ; 

nation*, < iticM, kv., trarcii to 

r|ionyniic anc^fttirs ur founders, 

3V8, ki\ 
Euhpiii«*riBiii, i. 27*.*. 
Evan«, Sir John, un stour iniplf iiifnts, 

i. 6:*: Seltastian, i. I0*'>, \:>X 
Evil >li>ity, ii. 316, Ac. ; wi>r^hip|«d 

only, 31*0. 
Excitenicut tif iVinvulMon». Ac. f<ir 

reli^ous puri«Mr«, ii. IS^i. IT.*. 
Kti't«T, myth on nsiii*" (if, i. •l*.'**. 
Exon-iim and I'spuNion of aouU 

and spmts, u 102. 454. ii. 26, 40, 

12.V Ac . 146. 179, IW. 43«». 
Ktpri*i«Mi<>ti ^f fi iturr f-iM**** •••irr*^- 

imuiiiiig toue, I., 165, 1^3 
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Expressive sound modifies words, i. 

215. 
Ex-Toto oiferings, ii. 406, 409. 
Eye of day, or Odin, of 6rai», i. 

350. 

Fables of animals, i. 881, 409. 

Familiar spirits, ii. 199. 

Fancy, in mythology, I 315, 405. 

Fasting for dreams and visions, i. 
306, 445, ii. 410. 

Fauns and satyrs, ii. 227. 

Feasts of the dead, ii. 30 ; sacrificial 
banquets, 395. 

Feralia, iL 42. 

Fergusson, Jas., on tree-worship, ii. 
218 ; serpent- worship, 240. 

Fetch or wraith, i. 448, 452. 

Fetish, etymology of, ii. 143. 

Fetishism : — denned, ii. 143 ; doc- 
trine of, L 477, ii. 157, Jtc, 175, 
205, 215, 270, kc. ; survival of, ii. 
160 ; its relation to philosophical 
theory of force, 160 ; to nature- 
worship, 205 ; to animal-worship, 
231 ; transition to polytheism, 
243 ; to supremacy, 385 ; to pan- 
theism, 354. 

Fi\ji and S. Africa, moon-myth com- 
mon to, i. 355. 

Finger-joints cut off as sacrifice, ii. 
400. 

Fingers and toes, counting on, i. 
242. 

Finns, as sorcerers, i. 84, 115. 

Fire, {tassing through or over, i. 85, 
ii, 281, 429, &c. ; lighted on grave, 
i. 484 ; drives off spirits, ii. 194 ; 
new fire, ii. 278, 290, 297, 432; 
l)erpetual fire, 278 ; sacrifice by 
fire, 383, &c. 

Fire-drill, i. 15, 50 ; ceremonial and 
sportive survival of, 75, ii. 281. 

Fire-go<i and fire-worship, ii. 277, 
376, &c., 403. 

Fimianient, belief in existence of, 
i. 299, ii. 70. 

First Cause, doctrine of, ii. 335. 

Food offered to dead, i. 485, ii. 30, 
&c. ; to deities, ii. 397 ; how con- 
sumed, ii. 39, 376. 

Footprints of souls and spirits, ii. 
197. 

Forest-spirits, ii. 215, &c. 

Formalism, ii. 363, 371. 

Formulas : — prayers, ii. 371 ; 
charms, 373. 

Fortunate Isles, ii. 63. 

Four winds, cardinal points, L 361. 



Frances, St, her guardian angeK 
ii. 203. 

French numeral series in Engiitlu 
i. 268. 

Fumigation, see Lustration. 

Funeral procession : — horse led is, 
i. 463, 474 ; kill persons meetisf. 
464. 

Funeral sacrifice : — attendants and 
wives killed for serrice of deal 
i. 458 ; animals, 472 ; objects <k- 
posited or destroyed, 481 ; motivei 
of, 458, 472, 483 ; sorrival of, 
463, 474, 492 ; see Feast of Desd 

Future Life, i. 419, 469, 480, ii 1. 
&c, 100; transmigration of sod. 
ii. 2; remaining on earth or de- 
parture to spirit- world, iL 23; 
whether races without belief ta. 
20; connexion with evidenot cf 
senses in dreams and visions, 24, 
49 ; locality of re^on of de(«rted 
souls, 44, 74 ; visionary rtsxts to, 
46 ; connexion of solar ideas with, 
48,74, 311,422; character of fatort 
life, 74 ; continuance-theory, 75 : 
retribution-theory, 83 ; introdiK- 
tion of moral element, 10, 83; 
stages of doctrine of future lilr, 
100 ; its practical effect on man- 
kind, 104 ; god of the dead, SOS. 

Gambling numerals, i. 268. 

Games: — children's games related 

to serious occupations, i. 7J . 

counting-games, 74 ; games of 

chance related to arts of diTins- 

tion, 78. 
Gataker, on lots, L 79. 
Gates of Hades, Night, Death, i. 

347. 
Gayatri, daily sun-prayer of Br»h- 

mans, ii. 292. 
Genders, distinguished as male and 

female, animate and inanimate, 

Ac, i. 301. 
Genghis-Khan, worshinpel, ii. 117. 
Genius, {latron or natal, ii. IV^i^ 'JIf> : 

go<xi and evil, 203 ; rLaD;:e«i 

signification of word, 181. 
German and Scandinavian mytho- 
logy and religion : — funeral aai.- 

ritice, i. 464, 491 ; W*lhalU. ii. 

79, 88 ; Hel, i. 847. ii. 88 ; Olio. 

Woden, i. 351, 362, ii. 269 ; Loki, 

i. 83, 865; Thor, Thunder, ii. 

266 : Sun and Moon, i. 28V, ti. 

294. 
Gesture-language, and gestore se- 
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oomfHuiyiiig Ungiuge, i. 163 ; 
rffect uf fcvKture on Tocal tonf, 
165 ; tfCflture • counting original 
nu'thocl, i. 'J46. 

iihflierii or (louni, tire-wor»lii|»|»crt, 
ii. 2S-». 

ijlie«'l, trefttment of lun«tic:t at, ii. 
143. 

Ghont:— ghoct.goul. i. 142, 42S, 433. 
44!>, 488 ; afen in dreanii and 
riniunv, 440, Ac. ; voi<« of, 462 ; 
ftuliatance and weight of, 453 ; 
of mm, aninuU, and objecU, 429 ; 
460, 179 ; (loiinlar theory inci>n- 
■ijitcnt and iiroken down from 
|iriniitive, 479 : ghoHtN an harmrul 
and vengi'ful d<*ni<in<«. ti. *ll ; 
ghiiatii (»f unhuriMl wandrr. ii. 28 ; 
xhiMta irniaiu near cor|»M' or 
d« riling, ii. 29, Ac. ; laying 
ghiMtJt, li. 153, 194. 

(jianta, niythi of, i. 3!)6. 

UiMhiii, on drvelo|inient of culture, 
i. 33. 

(ilanvil, Sarluctamua Triumphatua, 
ii. 140. 

UlaM-niountain, Anafielaa, L 492. 

(tot|l«« ninnth, ii. 350. 

(mmIa:— Men in iriaion, i. 306; of 
water*, ii. UOt* ; of trret, gntves, 
and foreHta, 215 : embodiMl in or 
reprmriiterl by aniniaU, 231 ; goiln 
(»f fi|iefiea, 242 ; higher giNU of 
|M)lytheinn, 247, &c. ; of dualiam, 
316 : giHln of dilTen'nt religitina 
ri mi I tare* I, 250 ; claiiaifietl hy coni- 
ninti attrilmteit, 2.% 4. 

<iog ami Magiig. i. 386, kv. 

(itigiiet, fin iiegen<*ratii>n anil deTe* 
lotiiiient. i. 32. 

4ttild, worvhiiifteil, ii. 154. 

(StMid and eril, rudimentary dia- 
tinrtion of. ii. 81*. 31m : g<iiid and 
evil «|>iritii and dualist ic deities, 
317. 

( ii tod man 'n croft, ii. 408. 

<irai#, eye nf, i. 352 

lirtat Spirit, ii. 256, 324, 339, 343, 
351, 365. 395. 

Great -earrd tnl*r«, i. 388. 

Greek tnvtholog}- and religion :— 
natiire-myth*, i. 320, 32!*, 349 ; 
funrral rfteii, 461, 490 ; future life, 
ii. 53, 63, kc, ; naturt*-i|>iritji and 
iK^lytheinm, 206. Ac. : Ztum, 258, 
Ac, 355: Dvnuifr. 273, 306; 
Neieu*. riMeitliin, '^77 ; llrphai- 
•>t«M. livMui. 2.H4: A|-lio. 294: 
llekate, Artemis, 3u*J ; stone* 



worship, 165; sacrifice, S86, 896; 

orientation, 426 ; lustration, 489. 
Grey, Sir George, i. 322. 
Grote, George, on mythology, t. 276, 

400. 
Grore-s}>irita. ii. 215. 
(tuarani, name of, i. 401. 
(iuaniian spirita and angels, ii. 199. 
Gulf of dead, ii. 62. 
Qunthram, dream of, I 442. 
Gyi«iea. i. 49, 115. 

Hailea, under-world of de|iarted 

m»uls, i. 3:i5, 340. it 65. Ac.. 81, 

97, 309 : deficent into, i. 340, 345, 

ii. 45. 54, K3 ; |ierstmiHcation of, 

i. 3 to, ii. 55. 309, 311. 
llaeUh. Kanichailal. ii. 46, 313. 
Ilagiolog}*. ii. 120, 261 ; rising in 

air, i. 151 ; miracles, i. 157, 371 ; 

sect md- High t, i. 449: hagiolatry. 

ii. 120. 
Hair, hnrk of, as offering, ii. 401. 
Half. men, trilics of, i. 391. 
Haliburton. on snecting-rita. i. 103. 
Hamadryail, ti. 215. 
Hand-numeraU. from counting on 

fingen, Ac., i. 246. 
Hanuman, monkey-god, t. 378. 
Hara kari. i. 463. 
Harm«idiua and Arii«t(«giton, ii. 63. 
Harpies, ii. 269. 
HariKirratefi, ii. 295. 
Hanupication, i. 123, ii. 179. 
HarTMtHieity. ii. 305, 364, 368. 
Haihiah. ii. 379. 
Head-hunting, I^ayak, i. 459. 
Head lew trilieM, mytha of, i. 390. 
Healths, drinking, i. 96. 
Heart, relate.! to Mul.i. 431, ti. 152. 
Hea^rii. region uf de|iartcd souls, 

ii. 70. 
Hea\en ami earth, universal father 

and mother, i. 3'i2, ii. 272, 345. 
Heaven 'g<Nl, ami hearcn- worship, 

i. 306. 3-.% ii. 255, Ac, 337. Ac, 

367. 395. 
Hehridea. low culture in. L 45. 
llekate. i. 150. ii. 302. 418. 
Hcl, ileathgudilesn, i. 301. 347. ii. 

H8 31 1 
Hell,' li. 56, 6!<, 97 ; rrlated to 

Ha«lr«. ii. 74, Ac. ; aa place of 

tormrnt, not c<inrrption of sar 

religi«in. 103 
Hfllenii* rai-e-gt'hralo.'r. i. 402. 
llrlUht^n. I. 491. 
Hrphai«tA«. ii. 212. 280. 
Hera, ii. 305. 
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Herakles, ii. 294 ; and Hesione, L 

339. 
Hermes Trismegistas, ii. 178. 
Hermotimus, i. 439, iL 18. 
Hero-children suckled by beasts, i. 

281. 
Hesiod, Isles of Blest, ii. 68. 
Hestia, ii. 284. 

Hiawatha, poem of, i. 345, 361. 
Hide-boiling, L 44. 
Hierarchy, polytheistic, ii. 248, 387, 

349, kc. 
Hissing, for silence, contempt, re- 
spect, L 197. 
History, relation of myth to, i. 278, 

416, ii. 447 ; criticism of, 1. 280 ; 

similarity of nature-myth to, 320. 
Hole to let out soul, i. 453. 
Holocaust, ii. 385, 396. 
Holyoake, Holywood, kc^ it 229. 
Holy Sepulchre, Easter fire at, iL 

297. 
Holy water, iL 188, 439. 
Holy wells, ii. 214. 
Home Tooke on inteijections, L 

176. 
Horse, sacrificed or led at funeral, 

L 463, 473. 
Horseshoes, against witches and 

demons, L 140. 
House abandoned to ghost, iL 25. 
Huckleboiies, i. 82. 
Huitziloi)ochtli, iL 254, 307. 
Human sacrifice : — funerals, i. 458 ; 

to deities, iL 271, 385, 389, 398, 

403. 
Humboldt, W. v., on continuity, L 

19 ; on language, 236 j on nu- 
merals, 253. 
Hume, Natural History of Religion, 

L 477. 
Huns, as giants, i. 386. 
Hunting-calls, L 181. 
Hurricane, i. 363. 
Hyades, i. 358. 
Hysteria, &c., by possession, ii. 131, 

&c. ; induced, 419. 

lamblichus, i. 150, ii. 187. 

Ideas : — Epicurean relate<l to object- 
souls, i. 497 ; Platonic related to 
8|)eoie8-deitie8, ii. 244. 

Idiots, inspired, ii. 128. 

Idol, see Image. 

Idolatry as related to fetishism, iL 
168. 

Images :— fallen from heaven, L 
157 ; as substitutes in sacrifice, i. 
463, iL 405 ; fed and treated as 



allTe, ii. 170; moTing, 

sweating, Ac, 171 ; anintatart bf 

spirits or deitiet, 172. 
Imagination, based on exptfiMBt, 

L 273, 298, 804. 
ImitatiTe words, L 200 ; rerba, tt., 

of blowing, swelling, mamUiBg, 

spitting, sneezing, eating, tL, 

203, kc, ; names of animau, 206 ; 

names of musical instmme&tic 

208; verbs, Ac, of strikiag. 

cracking, clapping, falling, 4c, 

211 ; prevaleace of imitatitf 

words m ssTsge langnage, 212; 

imitative adaptation of wordi^ 

214. 
Immateriality of soul, not connp- 

tion of lower culture, L 456, vl 

198. 
Immortality of soul, not conoeptka 

of lower culture, ii. 22. 
Implements, inventiona of, L M, 

kc. 
Incas, myth of ancestry and ciTilia- 

tion, L 288, 354, ii. 290, 301. 
Incense, iL 883. 
Inoubi and succubi, ii. 189. 
Indigenes of low caltore, i. 50, kc. ; 

considered as sorcerers, 118 ; mytbi 

of, as monsters, 370, kc 
Indo-Chinese languages, moaieal 

pitch of vowels, L 169. 
Indra, i. 320, iL 265. 
Infant, lustration of, ii. 430, kc. 
Infer mis, iL 81. 

Innocent VIII., bull against witch- 
craft, L 139, ii. 190. 
Inspiration, iL 124, kc. 
Ins])ired idiot, iL 128. 
Interjectional words: — verbs, 4c., 

of wailing, laughing, insulti&ii;, 

complaining, fearing, driving, kc, 

L 187 ; hushing, hissing, loathing, 

hating, kc, 197. 
Interjections, i. 175; senae-wonis 

used as, 176; directly exprewive 

sounds, 183. 
Intoxicating liquor, absence of, L 

63. 
Intoxication as a rite, iL 417. 
Inventions, development of, L U, 

62 ; myths of, 39. 392. 
Iosco, loskeha and Tawiscara, myth 

of. i. 288, 318. ii. .323. 
Ireland, low culture in, i. 44 
Iron, charm against witches, rlv«4, 

&c., L 140. 
Islands, earth of, fatal to s«*r|«ruu. 

L 372 ; of Blest, iL 57. 
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ItttliAii iiumfnl 9ori(^ in KngliMh, i. 
•J6S. 



Jaiuc^Mi, Mn., uii i^rmMes, i. 414. 
JaniiaiiUA, St., bluml o\, i. Uu. 
Jerome, St., ii. 42tj. 
Jew\ harp, vuwda ituundMl with, 

i. i*;**. 

John, Sl, Midmi miner festival uf, 

ii. 'JOS. 
Johiiftoii, Hr., i. 0, ii. 21. 
Jonah, i. .TJi*. 
Ji»ne>«, Sir W., ou nature deitiea, ii. 

J(«M htifkn, ii. .'t>4. 

Juurnvy to N|iirit*woilil, ri'^iun of 

ilevi. i. IM. li. 44. kc. 
Jinl^r iif cjrail. it. 9'2, M I. 
JuIhm r;i-4.tr. i. :t20. 
JnintiT. i. :{S0. ti. 25 S, Ao. 

Ka^klia. Mai'k itunr uf. ii. liit'i. 
Kah'wala, Kinni^h epir, ti. t(i, >Up 

9:<, -.'rtl. 
Kali, II. rjTi. 
Kann-n>ligion of Ja|ian, ii. 117, :i01, 

a&o. 

Kan^ lii ou niagnt>ti(* needle, i. :i75. 

Kathrniitlipiiim. ii. :f5l. 

Keltic i*<iUlltiliK hv Hcorri continiie«l 

tn Kreni'h am I Kn^Ii^h. i. '2*V'\. 
KepliT on wurM •oul, ii. .'t.M. 
Kinmierian ilarkneMi, ii. W 
KmuiK*. i. tl'l. 
Kttrhi Manitii and .Matihi Mtiiitii. 

Cleat atid Kvil Spirit, ii :(2I. 
Kl'-ntiii, <tuatav, on iievplo|inieut of 

iinplfmentii, i. *M. 
Kolhiii^, ii. 'j.t,'i. 
Koran, i. 107, ii. 77, "-".»♦». 
KottaUM, game of, i. *«'J. 
Kroiio^ ^wallowin^ rhildren, i. 'Ml. 
Kyn«ike|iliali, i. ^>\K 

I^ke-dwellersi, i rtl. 

LAntru»gv:-i. 17, 23iY, ii. 415: di- 
rectly rx|ire«*ivf elenimt in, i. 
IfVO : (*om-a|>ond«'nco tif thi« in 
tlitfrrent lan>oiAK''^> I'»-* • mtrr- 
jectional fiirnin. ir.'i; iniitatiw 
form*. "JOO: ditfi ri'iitial t>iriii9. 'JJ'); 
rliiMrrn'ii Uiipiaffr. 'SS\ ; ori){in 
and t|r\rlii|intrnt wf laii>ontK*'* 
'JJV : triation uf l.iii^n.&k'«' to 
niyth<*Ioi;y, 'JW ; pmhr, 'M'\ : 
lan)(itA^ attri»int*il to liird*. Ac, 
IV, 4iil* ; pUt-i' t»f liinpiAp* 111 
develu|iment of culture, li. 415. 



lan^io d*oc. &r., i. ]9.'i. 

I.ASt hreiith, inhaling, i. 133. 

Laying ghoHt.i, ii. *2!i^ 153. 

Le^^. .1., on Confuriu>, ii. 352. 

I^ihnitiC, i.' 2. 

licwi-fl, (J. H.. i. 497. 

Liehn**ht. Felix, i. vii., 108. 177, 

3P< l«, ii. 21, Irtl. iy:», Ac. 
Life caused l»y wuil, i. 43rt. 
Iji|:lit and diirknei% analogy of g<»od 

and evil, ii. 321. 
Likentiiti of relatircA acroiinte«l for 

l»y rodiirth of mml, ii. 3, 
Li III bus Tat rum, it. S3. 
LiniLf 114. naiiK- tif, ii. 221^. 
Little \U-i\ Ki ling-lKH.I, i. 311. 
b.ki. s.t. Mb. 
I^>t!4, di\iii.itioii ami gambling hy, 

t. 7**. 
LuMnM-k, Sir J. :- evidence of 

nii-LAilnrgy and |K»ttery, agaiiint 

drgfii«taiiiiii-thi-ory. i. 57: on 

]ii« tiilN-M ilehriil^'d tin uithout 

rtli^iiiiiH i4|ia», I. t'Jl ; on water- 

wornhip, II. *J10 ; on totemisni, 

ti. 2:»r. 
Lillian, i. Ill*, ii. 13, 52. ti7. 302. 

I-"'.. 
Luriiu, ii. :'.'r_'. 
Linitiin'«. I. iO. OO. ll*"*. 
Liiiiatii*^, tli'iU'iniAi-al ]io!iVMiion of, 

II. 121, Ar. 
LiMtr.kti«in, hy w^ter ami tiie. ii. 

4'.;'.*, Ac. : of new Unn childnji, 

\ .•) ; of vriillicii, ll'J , of tltoae 

|MilIiit*il l>v M«»'-l or i'or|K«c, 133; 
-ri.rral. rn, \r. 
Lntlo r, oil witihra, i. r{7 : on 

gimi'ii.tn ttii^-U. II. 'Jlr3. 
Lvi-Il. Sir < .. till degi'niratii#n- 

"th.-..ry. 1. ;.:. 
Lviii»; in ntat* , of King o( France, 
*ii. ;i5. 
L,\ki- wakf dirgr. i. 195. 

.M< l^ennan, J. F., theory *>( totem* 
i"4in. u. 2.1rt. 

M.i«r.. osiii, i. :t:»0. ii. :»54. 

Mviii«-H. .ind I'li'^y hv jK »»•*■* •ion, 
II rj««. Ac.. 17!«. 

M.i^ii* : oii;;in and il'Vil<i|imi nt, i. 
ll".'. 112: UI..ii^:, |.. :..« IrM] t.f 
nillurc, ir_'; attn^'iti^l t» h»w 
tiiUv, li:t: lia«rd i.n a^»<-:i:ii>n 
of idf.M, 11'*; |>ii"f sw-« of ilmna- 
tMn, 7"«, 11*»; rel.itii»n to St««ne 
AiZ", rj7 : •e«« F«'t 1*1.1*111. 

.M ki;iiitii* Mi'iiiitaiu. phil'Htoi.l.:. al 
myth of, 1. 371. 
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MaUtre, Count de, on degeneration 

in culture, i. 35 ; astrology, 128 ; 

animation of stars, 291. 
Makrokephali, i. 891. 
Malleus Maleficarum, ii. 140, 191. 
Man, primitive condition of, i. 21, 

a 448 ; see Savage. 
Man of the woods, bushman, orang- 

uUn, i. 881. 
Man swallowed by monster, nature- 
myth of, i. 335, ko. 
Manco Ccapac, i. 354. 
Manes ana manes -worship, i. 98, 

143, 434, ii. 8, 111, ate., 129, 162, 

307, 364 ; theory of, ii. 113, kc. ; 

divine ancestor or first man as 

great deity, 311, 847. 
Manichseism, ii. 14, 330. 
Manitu, ii. 249, 324, 339. 
Manoa, golden city of, ii. 249. 
Manu, laws of :— ordeal by water, i. 

141 ; pitris, ii 119. 
Marcus Curtius, leap of, ii. 378. 
Margaret, St, i. 340. 
Markham, C. R., i. vii., ii. 337, 366, 

892, kc. 
Marriages in May, i. 70. 
Mars, u. 308. 
Martins, Dr. v., on dualism, ii. 

325. 
Maruts, Vedic, i. 362, ii. 268. 
Mass, ii. 410. 
Master of life or breath, ii. 339, 343, 

365. 
Materiality of soul, i. 453 ; of spirit, 

ii. 198. 
Maui, i. 335, 343, 360, ii. 253, 267, 

279. 
Maundevile, Sir John, i. 375, ii. 

45. 
Medicine, of N. A. Indians, ii. 154, 

200, 233, 372, &c., 411. 
Meiners, History of Religions, ii. 

27, 48, kc. 
Melissa, i. 491. 
Men descended from apes, myths 

of, i. 376 ; men with tails, 383. 
Menander, guardian genius, ii. 201. 
Merit and demerit, Buddhist, ii. 

12, 98. 
Messalians, i. 103. 
Meta]>hor, i. 234, 297 ; myths from, 

405. 
Metaphysics, relation of animism 

to, i. 497. ii. 242, 311. 
Metempsychosis, i. 379, 409, 469, 

476, ii. 2 ; origin of, ii. 16. 
Micare digitis, i. 75. 
Middleton. Conyers, i. 157, ii. 121. 



Midgard-tnake, iL 241. 

Midsummer fMtiTml, iL 298. 

Milk and blood, sacrifioet of, ii tf ; 
see Blood. 

Milky Way, myths of, i. 359. ti 71 

Mill, J. S., on ideas of nninlMr, i 
240. 

Milton, on eponjrmic kings tf 
Britain, i. 400. 

Minne, drinking, i. 96. 

Minucius Felix, od spirits, 4c., il 
179. 

Miracles, L 276, 371, ii. 121. 

Mithra, i. 351, iL 293, 297. 

Moa, legend of, ii. 50. 

Mohammed, legend of, L 407. 

Moloch, iL 403. 

Money borrowed to be repaid is 
next life, L 491. 

Monkeys, preserved as dwsrfr, L 
888 ; see Apes. 

Monotheism, iL 331. 

Monster, driven off at eclipse. L 
328 ; hero or maiden devovrsd 
by, 836. 

Monstrons mythic human tribes, 
ape -like, tailed, gigantic and 
dwarfish, noseless, great -esnd, 
dog-headed, kc, i. 376, Ac ; tbcir 
ethnological significance, 379, Ac. 

Month's mind, L 83. 

Moon*. — omens and infloeaoe by 
changes, i. 130 ; myths of, 2.-**, 
354 ; inconstant, 354 ; chan^ 
typical of death and new lifr. l 
354, ii. 300 ; moon -myths comm^-e 
to S. Africa and Fiji, i. 3r»4, ir^d 
to Bengal and Malay iNuiosuU. 
356 ; moon abode of drpartrti 
souls, ii. 70. 

Moon-god and moon-worship, i. 'Jr^. 
ii. 299, kc, 323. 

Moral and social condition of !o« 
tril>es. i. 29, kc. 

Moral element in culture, L i'^ . 
absent or scanty in lower r«- 
ligions, i. 247, iL .'iOl ; di^id-^ 
lower from liigher rvli^^ion*. i;. 
361 ; introduced in funeral iaiT.- 
fice, i. 495 ; in tmuamigratioB, 
ii. 12 ; in future life, 85, kc : la 
dualism, 316, kc. ; in prayer, 
373 ; in sacrifice, 886, kc ; lo 
lustration, 429. 

Morals and law, ii. 44 S. 

Morbid imagination related ti> 
mvth, i. 305. 

Morbid excitement for religious (Kir 
l»oses, ii. 416, &c. 
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Morning and erening sUrs, mjths 
of, t. 344, 350. 

Ilonm, game of, in Kurope and 
China, i. 76. 

Morzine, demoniacal {toaMMions at, 
i. 152, ii. 141. 

Ilonnd-buildem, i. 56. 

Mountain, abode of deiiarted enule 
on, ii. 60 : ascending lor rain, 260. 

Month of Night and Death, mythti 
of. i. 347. 

Muller, J. G., on future lifr, ii. 90, 
kc. 

Muller, Max :— on language and 
myth, i. 299 ; funeral rites of 
Brahmana, 466 ; hearen-gnfl, ii, 
25 A, 353 ; Min-nivth of Yana, 
314; ChincM Religion, 352; ka- 
thenotheiim, 354. 

Muromiea, ii. 19, 34, 151. 

Musical inatnirofntB nani«'«l from 
■ound. i. 20M. 

Muiical t4ine nurd iu laiigua;^*, i. 
168, 174. 

Mutilation of mml with iMHly, i. 451. 

Mytholf>gy : -i 23, 273, kr. ; forma 
tion and law* of, 273, Itc. : 
allegorical int«-r]»rrtation, 277 ; 
mixturr with history, 278 ; 
ratioiuili/atioii, euhrniensiii, 4c., 
278 ; clarification and int«r|*<^- 
tation, 281, 317, kc, ; naturr- 
myths, 284, 316, kv. : |«'riionitica- 
tion and animation of nature, 
285 ; grammatical grn>lcr as 
rflatnl t<», 301 ; {lersonal namra 
of ohjecta an iTlate*] to, :t03 : 
mitrhid deliutiou, i\0*t ; simi- 
larity of nature lu^'ths U* real 
history, 319 ; hist(»ncal inifiort of 
mytholog}', i. 416, it. 446: its 
place in tnilture, ii. 446 ; philntio- 
bhical myths >• '^^ '* explanatory 
(sfends, 392 ; etym«»li>gical myths, 
9S5 ; epiinymic myths, 399 ; 
legends from Csncy and metaphor, 
405 ; realixrd or pragmatir 
legends, 407 ; alleg«ir}* and 
paraMt«, 408. 

Myths:— myth riddles, i. 93; origin 
of sneexing-rita. 101 ; f4»undation* 
sacritice. 104 ; hero«*s suckled hy 
hea«u, 2M1 ; sun, ni«H»n, and stars, 
288. kc, ; ecU|«r, 28M : water- 
spout, 292 : sand-pillar, 21«3 ; 
rainltow. 293, 297 ; wat«*rfalls, 
Mcks, Ac, 295; disease, drath, 
pestilence, 295 : phenomena of 
nature. 297, 320 ; heaven and 
II.— 2 H 



I earth, i. 322, ii. 345 ; suoriae and 
I sunst't, day and night, death and 

life, i. 3:ifi, ii. 48, 62, 322 ; moon, 
I inconstant, typical of death, L 
. 353 : civilixation-legfnds, 39, 353 ; 

winds, i. 361, ii. 266; thunder, 
I i. 362, ii. 264 : nii*n and a|)eM, da- 
I velopment and degeneration, i. 
> 378 ; a|ie-mcn, 379 ; men with tails, 
' 382 ; giants and dwarfs, 385 ; mon- 

strouH men, :i89 ; iwrstmal names 
I introduced, 394 ; raiH* -genealogies 
I of nations, 402 ; l»east- fables, 409 ; 

visits to spirit-viorld, iL 46, 

Ac. ; giant with soul in egg, 153 ; 

transfomiatitm into trees, 219 ; 
I duali^tir myth of two bmthera, 
I 320. 

Na^'AM, tMr|ientwoivhip|ieni, ii. 21**, 

210. 
NaiiieM :— <if childmi in numerical 

nerit-M, i. 2.M ; of objectn as rrlate<l 

to myth, 303 ; of |iersonal heroes 

intriidu<*c<l into myths, 391 ; of 

placi-s, tnlicH, couutrieK, Ac., 

inythii fointcd from, 3<.»6 ; ancrn- 

tial nanifft giri>ii to children, ii. 

4 ; name-giving ivtrnionialit, ii. 

rj9. 
Natural religion, i. 127, ii. 103, .356. 
Natuie, c<iiii-eiveil of as |iersoual 

and animate«i. i. 2h:», 478, iL 184. 
Nature-dritirs, fiolytheistie, ii. 'J.'»5, 

376. 
Nature ni^tlu, i. 2S|, 316, Ac, 326. 
Nature-Mpirita, elvt-n, nymphs, Ac, 

ii. IHI, JOI, Ac 
; Necniniancy. i. 1 1:<, 312, 416; see 
I Manes. 
Negative anii atliriiiative ]iarticles, 

i. 192. 
NegTties reliom an whites, ii .V 
' Neo or Hawant ti. ii. D't. 
Neptuui*, 11. 'iTH. 
NrrrU", li. jri. 277. 
Nruri. 1. 313. 
New birth of si*iil. ii. :t. 
Newton, .Sir iMac, un •riuiliU 

ii|ircifi», 1 4'.»M. 
Nicene Omncil, spirit writing at, 

i. IIH. 
Nicodriiius, <Mt4|irl ttf. li .M. 
Nieliuhr, on iinpn i>f rulturr. 1 II 
Night, myths of. 1. 331, 11 |h, 61. 
Nightmare ilenum. it 1*«9, 193. 
Nilsson, Sven. on •!• vrbipment of 

culture, i. 61. 64. 
Nirvana, ii 12. 79. 
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Nix, water-demon, i. 110, ii. 218. 

Noras or Fates, L 852. 

Noseless tribes, i. 888. 

Notation, arithmetical, quinary, 
decimal, vigesimal, L 261. 

Numerals : — low tribes only to 8 or 
6, i. 242 ; derivation of numerals 
from counting fingers and toes, 
246 ; from other significant ob- 
jects, 251 ; series of number- 
names of children, 254 ; new 
formation of numerals, 255 ; ety- 
mology of, 259, 270; numerals 
borrowed from foreign languages, 
266 ; initials of numerals, usod as 
figures, 269 ; see Notation. 

Nyrapholepsy, ii. 187. 

Nymphs : —water-nymphs, ii. 212 ; 
tree-nymphs, 219, 227. 

Objectivity of dreams and visions, 
i. 442, 479 ; abandoned, 500. 

Objects treated as personal, L 286, 
477, ii. 205 ; souls or phantoms of 
objects, i. 478, 497, ii. 9; dis- 
patched to dead by funeral sacri- 
fice, i. 481. 

Occult sciences, see Magic. 

Odin, or Woden, as heaven-god, i. 
351, 362, ii. 269 ; one-eyed, i. 351. 

Odysseus, unbinding of, i. 153 ; 
descent to Hades, i. 346, ii. 48, 65. 

Ohio, OnUrio, i. 190. 

Ojibva, myth of, i. 345, ii. 46. 

Oki, demon, ii. 208, 255, 342. 

Old man of sea, ii. 277. 

Omens, i. 97. 118, Ac, 145, 449. 

Omophore, Maniclicean, i. 365. 

One- eyed tril>e8, i. 391. 

Oneironiaucy, i. 121. 

Oi)eijin^ to let out soul, i. 453. 

Ophiolatrv, see Ser|»ent-wor8hip. 

Ophites, i"i. 212. 

Oracles, i. 94, ii. 411 ; b}^ inspiration 
or |K)8session, ii. 124, Ac., 179. 

Orang-utan, i. 381. 

OrouH, ii. 67, 80. 

Onleal by tire, i. 85 ; by sieve and 
shears, 128; by water, 140; by 
bear's head, ii. 231. 

Ordinal numbers, i. 257. 

Oregon, Orejones, i. 389. 

Orientation, solar rite or sym- 
bolism, ii. 422. 

Origin of langiiage, i. 231 ; numerals, 
247. 

Orion, i. 358, ii. 81. 

Ormuzd. ii. 283, 328. 

Orpheus and Eurydike, i. 346, ii. 48. 



Osiris, ii 67, 296 ; and Us, L 2NL 
Otiose suprana dettj, ii 320, 3)6, At. 
Outcasts, distmot from tavigeB, L 

48, 49. 
Owain, Sir, visit to PizrgAtofy, ii H. 

Paohacamac, ii 837, 366. 

Pandora, myth of, i 468. 

Panotii, i. 389. 

Pantheism, ii 332, 341, 854. 

Papa, mamma, &c., i 223. 

Paper figures snbstitates io aaeriios, 

1. 464, 493, ii. 405. 
Parables, i 411. 

Pars pro toto in aacrifioe, ii 399. 
Parthenogenesis, ii 190, 307. 
Particles, affirmatiTe aiid negatrre, 

i 192 ; of distance, 220. 
Passage de TEnfer, ii 65. 
Patrick, St, i 872 ; his Pnrgatflry, 

ii 45, 55. 
Patroklos, i 444, 464. 
Patron saints, ii 120 ; patron WBixita^ 

199. 
Pattern and matter, ii 246. 
Pennyoomeqnick, i 396. 
Periander, i 491. 
Perkun, Pemn, ii 266. 
Persephone, myth of, i 321. 
Perseus and Andromeda, i 339. 
Persian race-genealogy, i 403. 
Personal names, in mythology, i 

303, 894, 396. 
PersoniBcation : — natural pheno- 
mena, i 285, Ac,, 320, 4/7. u. 

205, 254 ; disease, death, Ac, l 

295 ; ideas, 800 ; tribes, citMs, 

countries, Ac , 339 ; Hades, L 

339, ii. 55. 
Pestilence, persouificatiou and mrths 

of, i. 295. 
Peter and Paul, Acts of, i. 372. 
Petit bonhomme, game of, t. 77. 
Petrouius Arbiter, i. 75, ii 261. 
Philology, Generative, i 198, 230. 
Philosophical myths, i. 368. 
Phrase-melody, i. 174. 
Pillars of Hercules, i. 395. 
Pil)c, i. 208. 
PithecusK, i 377. 
Places, myths from names of, i 

395. 
Planchette. i 147. 
Plants, souls of, i 474. 
Plath, on Chinese religion, ii. 352, 

Ac. 
Plato, on transmigration, ii. IS : 

Platonic ideas, 244. 
Pleiades, i 291, 358. 
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Plinj on mAgic, i. 133 ; on eclipM«, 

834. 
PlursHty of •oola, i. 433. 
PluUrcb, vUiU to ipirit -world, ii. 

63. 
PoeuniA, |«jche, L 433, kc 
Pointcr-fActa, i. 62. 
PoljtheUm, ii. 217, Ac. ; buwd on 
analogy of human wx-ietj, ii. 248, 
337, 349, 352; cLuuiication of 
deitiaa bjr attributes, 255 ; beaven- 
god, 255, 33t, Ac. ; rain-god. 259 ; 
tbunder-god, 262 : wind-gud, 266 ; 
earth*go«i, 270 : water-goii, 274 ; 
lea-god, 275 ; tire-gdil, 277 ; tun- 
gnd. 236, 335, kc. ; nioon-gml, 
299 ; godt of cbiMbirtb, agn- 
culture, war, Ac., 304 ; g«)d and 
judf^e of dead, 308 ; Ant man, 
dirine anenit4)r, 311; evil dcitj, 
316 ; suiireme deity, 332 ; relation 
of polytbeiam to mouotbeiam, 
33. 
PotHilar rbymea, Ai*., i. i<6 ; aayiuga, 

1. 19, S3, 122, 313. ii. 26S, 353. 
Poaeidon, i. 365, ii. 277, 378. 
Powe«iion and o)«ieasion, iiee 

Demons, Embodiment, 
pott, A. K., on retluitlication, i. 

219 ; on numerals, 261. 
Pottery, e«'id«ncr fmm remains, i. 
M ; absence of tiotter's wbetl, 45. 
63. 
Potnioli, mytb of subsidence of, i. 

372. 

Pragmatic or realiMil mytbs, i. 407. 

Prayer :^tictrin« of, ii. 364. Ac ; 

relation to nationality, 371 ; 

introduction of mural element. 

373;|waver>i,i. 9!»,ii. 136.20S,261, 

280. 292', 32'.». 338, 364, Ac, 4:(5 ; 

rosary, li. 372 ; |irayer-mill and 

imiyer- wheel, 372. 

l*r«biatoric arcbsrultigy, i. 55, Ac. ; 

ii. 443. 
IViests consume sacrifice, ii. 379. 
IVithiei, i. 327, ii. 258. 272. 
Proco|iius, Toyags of souls to 

Britain, ii. 64. 
ProgrsasioD in culture, i. 14. 32 : 
inventions. 62, Ac. ; language. 
2-i6 ; arithmetic. 270 ; |ihilo90|iliy 
of religion, see Animism. 
Prometheus, L 365. iu 100. 
IVoverlis, i. 84, Ac. ; <r« ro]Hilar 

Savings. 
Psychology, i. 428. 
Pupil of eye, related to nnul, i. 431. 
Pancatory. ii. 68. 92 , St Patrick'H. :'5. 



Purification, see Lustration. 

Puss, i. 178. 

Pygmies, mytbs of, i. 385 ; con- 
nected with dolmens, 387 ; mon- 
keys SM, 388. 

Pythagoras. uictem}iaycbo«is, ii. 13. 

Quaternary |ieriod, i. 58. 
Quetelet, on social laws, i. 11. 
Quinary numeration and notation, 

L 261 ; in Roman numeral letters, 

263. 

Races : — distribution of culture a- 
mong, i. 49 ; culture of miicd 
rai*rs. Uauchfts. Ai\, 46, 52; eth- 
nology in e|ionyinic genealogies, 
401 ; moral condition of low races, 
26 ; <*«>nsidered as magicians, 113 ; 
as monsters, 380. 

Rahu and Ketu, eclijiae-monstcn, 
i. 379. 

Rain-god, iL 254, 259. 

Rainliow, mytbs of, i. vii. 293, ii. 
239. 

Ralston, W. R., i. 342, ii. 2t5, Ac. 

Rangi and I*a|ia. i. 322, ii. 345. 

Rapping, omen« and communira- 
tioniby, i 111. ii. 221. 

R«tionsli£ati<»n of mythn. i. 278. 

RmI Swan, myth of, i. 345. 

Reduplicatiiin. i. 219. 

Rcid. Dr., on ideas, i. 499. 

Reli«r«, iL 150. 

Religiiin. i. 22. ii. 357, 419 ; wbrther 
any triU-s witlmut, i. 417 ; ac- 
couutA niinleailing anmng low 
triliTH. 41*.* : ruiliui«>ntary defini- 
tion of. 121 ; Aibii*tioi) fismi fumgn 
rrli^ions, future lifr, ii. 91 ; idras 
and iianm of dvilies, 2?>4. 309, 
331. 311 : dualiftin. :\\*'», 322; su- 
|»rvmr drity, 'SAA : natural ivli- 
giiiu, 1. 427, li. lo:i. :i56. 

R«»iurnvti(m, li. .', 18. 

Retribution-theory of future life, 
ii. t^W ; not rmifeptiun of lower 
culture. 8». 

Return and rmturation of noul, i. 
; 436. 
I RrvivAl. in culture, i. 136. 141. 

RrvivtN. ni'trbid srnipt4>ni% in re- 
ligiiiUH. li 421. 

Iteviianl thr Fox. i. 412. 

Rid'IIi!*. I. 90. 

Ring, (li vitiation by iwiiiging. i. 

126. 
Riling in air. supernatural, i. 149, 
ii. 415. 
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Bites, reliffious, ii 862, kc 

River of death, i. 473, 480, ii. 23, 
29, 61, 94. 

Riyer-gods and riyer-wonhip, ii. 
209. 

River-spirits, i. 109, ii 209, 407. 

Rock, spirit of, ii. 207. 

Roman niytholoflnr and religion : — 
funeral rites, ii. 42 ; future life, 
45, 67, 81 ; nature-spirits, 220, 
227 ; polytheism, 251 ; Jupiter, 
258, 265 ; Neptune, 277 ; VesU, 
285 ; Lucina, 302, kc, 

Roman numeral letters, i. 268. 

Romulus, patron deity of children, 
ii. 121 ; and Remus, i. 281. 

Rosary, iL 872. 

Sabfeism, it 296. 

Sacred springs, streams, kc., it 
209 ; trees and groves, 222 ; ani- 
mals, 234, 378. 

Sacrifice :— origin and theory of, ii. 
375, &c., 207, 269 ; manner of 
consumption or reception by 
deity, 216, 376, Ac., see 39; mo- 
tive of sacrificer, 393, kc. ; sub- 
stitution, 399 ; survival, i. 76, ii. 
214, 228, 406. 

Saint-Foix, i. 474, ii. 85. 

Saints, worship of, ii. 120. 

Samson's riddle, i. 93. 

Sanehoniathon, ii. 221. 

Saud-pillar, myths of, i. 293. 

Sanskrit roots, i. 197, 224. 

Savage, n>an of woods, i. 382. 

Savage culture as representative of 
primitive culture :— i. 21, ii. 443 ; 
magic, witchcraft, and spiritual- 
ism, i. 112, kc. ; language, i. 236, 
ii. 445 ; numerals, i. 242 ; myth, 
284, 324 ; doctrine of souls, 499 ; 
future life, ii. 102; animistic 
theory of nature, i. 285, ii. 180, 
356 ; jjolytheism, 248 ; dualism, 
317 ; supremacy, 334 ; lites and 
ceremonies, 363, 375, 411, 421, 
429. 

Savitar, ii. 292. 

Scal]», i. 460. 

Scores, counting by, i. 263. 

Sea, myths of, ii. 276. 

Sea-god and sea-worship, ii. 275, 
377. 

Second death, ii. 22. 

Second sight, i. 143, 447. 

Semitic race, no savage tribe among, 
i. 49 ; antiquity of culture, 54 ; 
i-ace-genealogy, 404. 



Sennaar, i. 895. 

Serpent emblem of immortality aad 
eternity, ii. 241. 

Serpent- worship, ii. 8, 239, 310, S47. 

Sei distingniahed bj phooetk mo£- 
fication, i. 222. 

Shadow reUted to aoul, L 430, 4»: 
shadowless men, 85, 430. 

Shell-mounds, i. 61. 

Sheol, ii. 68, 81 ; ntes of, i. 347. 

Shinffles, disease, i. 307. 

Shoulder-blade, divinatiosi by, l 
124. 

Sieve and shears, oracla by, L 128. 

Silver at new mooD, ii. 302. 

Sing-bonga, ii. 291, 360. 

Skylla and Chanrbdis, iL 208. 

Slaves saorificea to wtrr^ dead, l 
468. 

Sling, L 78. 

Snakes, destroyed in taland, Ac, 
L 872. ■ 

Sneezinff, salutation on, L 97; eon- 
nected with spiritual inflneiioe, 
97. 

Social rank retained in fntnrs life, 
ii. 22, 84. 

Sokrates, iL 137, 294 ; demon of, 
202 ; prayer of, 373. 

Soma, Haoma, ii. 418. 

Soul, doctrine of, definition aid 
general course in history, L 428, 
499 ; cause of life, 428 ; qaalities 
as conceivetl by lower races, 428 . 
conception of, related to drvami 
and visions, i. 429, iL 24, 410; 
related to shadow, heart, bUxjii, 
pupil of eye, breath, i. 430 ; plur- 
ality or division of, 434 : exit oC 
L 309, 438, &c, 448, ii. 50 ; resto- 
ration of, L 436, 475 ; trance, 
ecstasy, 439 ; dreams, 440 ; visions, 
445 ; soul not visible to all, 446 : 
likeness to body, i. 450 ; muti- 
lated with body, 451 ; voice, a 
whisper, chirp, &c., 452 : material 
substance of soul, L 453, iL 198 ; 
ethereality not immateriality of, 
iu lower culture, L 456 ; human 
souls transmit te(l by fun<»ral sac- 
rifice to future life, i. 458, ii. 31 ; 
souls of animals, L 467, ii. 41 ; 
their future life and transmission 
by funeral sacrifice, L 469 ; souls 
of itlants, trees, kc, i. 474, ii. 10, 
souls of objects, L 476, ii. i>, 75, 
153, kc. ; transmission by funeral 
Hacrifice, L 481 ; convevwl or con- 
sumed in sacrifice to dfitira, u. 
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'2M, S-^V : olijrct -souls reUuU U) 
idcM, i. 4i*7 ; •zittcDce of loul 
After dejith of body, i. 428, Ac. 
ii. I, kv. : triiniiniigration or me- 
teini»jrho«it, ii. 'J ; new liirth in 
huui.111 Nidy. 3 : in iiuinial UhIv, 
pUnt, ineit ohiect, 9, Ac. ; souli 
retuAin on eartli Among turvivurt, 
nrAT dwellinf(, cori«c, or toiuh, i. 
148. 447, ii. 25, Ac, IM) ; iouIa 
rAHe«l up by nei-roniAbcrr or nif- 
dium, i. 143, 312, 446, ii I'M, Ac. ; 
food Art out for, it. 30, Ac. ; re- 
gion of drpArted AouU, ii. ri9, Ac, 
>3, 241 ; future life of, i. 4&8, Ac, 
ii. 74, Ac ; reUtion of loul to 
A|»irit iu generAl, iL lOV : iouIa 
pAAi into di-niouA, |iAtn>u-ipintA, 
deitim, in. 134, 192, 200, 364. 
375; niAnrs-womhip, 112, Ac; 
ftiulN i'niUMlir<i in men, AuiniAU, 
pUnta. olijectA, 147, 153, 192, 232 ; 
uiyktic niAAOiug of word ai>uI, 
359. 

S«iul of world, ii. 3:t5, Ac., 354. 

Houl-mAM CMke, ii. 43. 

Hound •» op U, 1. 231. 

fl|ir«kini; mAcliine. i. 170. 

Si<Aithrii«irr, i. 66. 

S|iri-ii*n diitim. ii. 242. 

S|icnrer And tfillrn. ii. 236. 

Spliuix, i. 90. 

Spiiit : — rtiuno of niemning <if wonl. 
i. 133. ii. IHI, 20«>, 359: Animiftni, 
dtM-tiine iif •pirita, i. 421, ii. 10.^, 
3.''»6 ; dortrine of npint foundnl on 
thAt of Miul. ii. lo9 ; ^piritA run- 
nectril AUtl coufouudeii with ittula. 
li. 109, :{63; HpiriU areu in dreAniA 
And viviont, i. :iO«i, 440, ii. 154, 
I'^U. 191, 411 : M-tion of BpiriU, 
i. 1'.'5. ti. Ill, Ar. ; enil"Klnnrnt i>f 
»|*irits, 11. 123 . diwAM by AttAck 
of. l.'il; iirACulAr iniipirAtion )>y, 
i:iO: whifttlinK, Ac, roicv of. i. 
453. ii. i:t5: ac-t thmuKli frtiihm, 
ii. 143, At\ : thnmgh ulnU. 167 : 

tpiriU CAUAeM iif DAtUle, 1»5. 204, 

Ac. 250; gimnl and evil »piril], 
186, 319 : npintJi Awami in dark, 
fire drives off, 194 ; Neen Ky am- 
maU, 196: footprints «>f, i' 455, 
li. ll*7 : ethereal -niatrrtal nub- 

ttaiicr n(, II. ll*H : rX0lu«li*U. rx- 

|iuUion. r\iin*i«iu tif, rj;., ivy ; 
jiatrnii. ^Mianliau, and fAmilur 
■pirita, 1V9 ; UAture-tpiritJi of 
^•tlrAUiiefl, whirl|m«ilA, rttcka, Ac, 
207 : »Ater-»piiita And dntiea, 



209. 407 : tree-tpiritA And deitiea, 
215 ; spirita suliordinAte to great 
liolytheiHtin deities, 248, Ac. ; 
Kpifita receive |>rAyer, 363 ; sac- 
ritice. 375 : nee Animism. Ac. 

Spirit, (irvAt, ii. 256, 324, S39, Ac , 
354. 365, 395. 

8pirit-f<iotprinu, i. 455, ii. 197. 

SpirituAlisni. moilern :^its origin in 
Mvage culture, i. 141, 155. 426, ii. 
25, 39: spirit-rAppiiig, i. 144. ii. 
193,221, 407 ; apintwriting. 147: 
riking IU Air, 1 49 ; BU]iemAturAl 
unbinding, 153 ; moving objecta, 
Ac, i. 439, ii ir.6, 319. 441 ; ma- 
diuiiiH, i. 116, 312, ii. 132. 410; 
oracuUr ]ioaiie»aion, i. 148, ii. 135, 
141. 

Spintworld, journey or visit to, by 
soul, i. 4:n>, 481, li. 44, Ac 

Spitting, i. 103; luatraliou with 
spittle, ii. 13i«, 141. 

Sundiug-atones, objiita of worship, 
ii. 164. 

SUnley, A. P., ii. 387. 

Stars, niytliii of, i. 268. 356 ; suula 
of. i. TM. 

Staunton. William, hia viait to |*ur- 
gattiiy, ii. *»\ 

Stockaiiii'«tonr-»4irslii)i, ii. 161, Ac, 
251, 3?*>. 

Stone, inythft <«f men turnwl X*\ i. 
353; iitone-norsliip, ii. 1(*0, Ac, 
254, 3-f*. 

StiiUf Age, i. 56, Ac : niagu* aa In'- 
longing (fi, 1 40 ; myths of giauta 
anililwarla an lie longing to, 3^5. 

Storm, myths of, i. 322 ; storm -gud, 
I. 323, li. 266. 

Strut. I. 62. 

SulMtitutcs m aacrifice, i. 106, 463, 
ii. 3'*l», A« . 

Sucrubi, see Inculti. 

Surking f'ure, II. 146. 

Suicide, Nidv of. ntaknl down. ii. 
29, 1V3. 

Sun. niythn of. i. '.'^&. .fl9. 3»5, Ac , 
ii. 49. 66. 323 , sunset, nivths ot, 
connected! with death ami future 
life, I .M5. 315, 11. 4-, Ac, Jll ; 
sun aUriir iif •li-|iAit«'«l «ouN. u. 69. 

Suu-gtHl aiiil sun wiir^hip, i. !^l*. 2'«*«, 
353. II. 263, jHi. ;l'j.i. Ac. 376, 
Ac, 108. 422, kv. . nuii an<l nufiU 
a« giHul and rvil dnty, u. 324, Ac. 

Su|«rUtivr. triple, i. 26.'*. 

Sujwistitiun, case i»f survival, i. 16, 
#2. Ac 

Supreme deity, ii. 332, 'M7 : hearen- 
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god, kCf a», 255, 337, kc, ; sun-god 
as, 290, 337, kc ; oonoeption of, 
in manes-worship, 334 ; as chief 
of divine hierarchy, 335, kc, ; first 
cause, 335. 

Survival in culture, i. 16, &c., 70, 
kc, ii. 403 ; children's games, L 72 ; 
games of chance, kc,, 78; pro- 
verbs, 89 ; riddles, 91 ; sneezing- 
salutation, 98 ; foundation-sacri- 
fice, 104 ; not save drowning, 
108; magic, witchcraft, kc, 112; 
spiritualism, 141 ; numeration, 
262, 271; deodand, 287; were- 
wolves, 313; eclipse - monster, 
330 ; animism, i. 500, ii. 356 ; 
funeral sacrifice, i. 463, 474, 492 ; 
feasts of dead, iu 35, 41 ; posses- 
sion, 140; fetishism, 159; stone- 
worship, 168; water • worship, 
213 ; nre-worship, 285 ; sun-wor- 
ship, 297 ; moon-worship, 302 ; 
heaven -worship, 353; sacrifice, 
406, kc, 

Susurrus necromanticus, i. 458, ii. 
135. 

Suttee, L 465. 

Swedenborg, spiritualism of, L 144, 
450. ii. 18, 204. 

Symbolic connexion in magic, kc., 
i. 116, kc.f ii. 144 ; symbolism in 
religious ceremony, ii. 362, kc. 

SympTegades, i. 850. 

Tabor, i. 209. 

Tacitus, i. 333, ii. 228, 273. 

Tailed men, i. 383. 

Tangaroa, Taaroa, ii. 345. 

Tari Pennu, ii. 271, 349, 368, 404. 

Taronhiawagou, ii. 256, 309. 

Tarots, i. 82. 

Tartarus, ii. 97. 

Tatar race, culture of, i. 51 ; race- 
genealogy of, 404. 

Tattooing, mythic origin of, i. 393. 

Taylor, Jeremy, on lots, i. 79. 

Teeth-defacing, mythic origin of, i. 
393. 

Temple, Jewish, ii. 426. 

TertuUian, i. 456, ii. 188, 427. 

Tezcatlipoca, ii. 197, 344, 391. 

Theodorus, St, church of, ii. 121. 

Theophrastus, ii. 165. 

Theresa, St., her visions, ii. 415. 

Thor, ii. 260. 

Thought, conveyance of, by vocal 
tone, i. 166 ; K])icurean theory (►f, 
497 ; savage concei)tion of, ii. 311. 

Thousmd and One Nights :— water- 



spout and aand-pilUr, L 292 ; Ib^ 

netic Mountain, 874 ; AbdaOak ef 

Sea and Abdallah of Land, n. 101 
Thunder-bird, myths of, L 363, u. 

262 : thunder-bolt, ii 262. 
Thunder-god, iL 262, 305, 812, ST. 

kc 
Tien and Tu, iL 257, 272, 352. 
Tlaloc, Tlalocan, iL 61, 274, 309. 
Tobacoo smoked aa sacrifiea or it* 

cense, ii. 287, 343, 383 ; to oaa 

morbid Tiaion, Ac, 417. 
Tomgarsnk, iL 840. 
Tortoise, World, L 364. 
Totem-ancestors, L 402, iL 235 ; Kv 

temism, iL 235. 
Traditions, credibility of, L 275, 2dO. 

870 ; of early culture, L 39, 52. 
Transformation-myths, L 308, 377. 

iL 10, 220. 
Transmigration of aoula, L 379, 409. 

469, 476, iL 2, &c ; theocr of, ii 

16. 
Trapesus, i. 396. 
Trees, objects suspended to, iL IM. 

223. 
Tree-souls, L 475, iL 10, 215 ; tm- 

spirits, L 476, ii. 148, 215. 
Tribe-names, mythic ancestors, i 

398 ; tribe-deities, iL 234. 
Tribes without religion, L 417. 
Tuckett, F. F., i, 373. 
Tumuli, remains of funeral sacrifict 

in, i. 486. 
Tu|>an, il 263, 305, 333. 
Turks, race-genealogy of, L 403. 
Turnskins, I 308, ftc. 
Twin brethren, N. A. doali^tK 

myth, ii. 320, kc. 
Two paths, allegory of, i. 409. 

Uiracocha, ii. 338, 366. 

Ukko, ii. 257, 261, 265. 

Ulster, mythic etymology of, n. 65. 

Unbinding, supeniatural, i. 153. 

Undor-world, sun and souIa of de^i 

descend to, ii. 66 ; see Hadea 
Unkulunkulu, ii. 116, 813, 347. 

Vampires, ii. 191. 

Vapour-bath, narcotic, of Scyths atd 

N. A. Indians, iL 417. 
Vasiliasa the Beautiful, L 312. 
Vatnsdsla Saga, L 439. 
Veda. L 54, 351. 362, 465, iL 72. .M.'.. 

281, 354, 371. 386. 
Vegetal, sensitive, and rau -tiai 

souU, i. 435. 
Vcntriloquisin, L 453, iL 132, I'^.L 
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Ver^l, l'ulytltir«, ii. 409. 

VrrNiiiellfH, i. S08, Ac. 

VnU, ii. 285. 

Vij^imal tioUtion, i. 261 ; Hiirvivul 

ill Krcnch aihI £n»;lish, 263. 
ViMDUJi:— niylliic fancy in, i. 305; 

are apjiaritiiinN of fi|»iritH, 143. 445, 

478, li. 194. 410: iM rvidciicc 

of future lifr, 24. 49; fantinK 

for. 410: uiti> of ftrufrit to rauM*. 

416. 
ViAiU to H|»int- world, i. 436. 481. ii. 

46, kc. 
Vitriiviiin, nil 'irifnUliou, ii. 427. 
Vocal tone, i. 164. kc. 
Voiif of ^hii^tri and ••Ihrr ipiiiU, 

whi<«|N'r, twitUr, niurniur, i. I.VJ, 

ii. 134. 
Volcano, nioiitli of luiilerwipild. i. 

344. 364, ii. 69; caUM^I hy N|.iiitii, 

207. 
Vim r In, i. 168. 
Vulcan, ii. 290. -JS4 

Wainanioinrn, ii. 46, 93. 

Waitx. Thrtnior, Anthn>|Hil<i^'ic der. 

Naturvulkrr, i. \\.; frtinhir^m, ii. 

157, 176. 
Wallialla, i. 491. ii. 77. 88. 
War K*"l, ii- 306. 
Warriom, fate of itouLi of, ii. 87. 
Waiwail, i. 97, 101. 
Watrr, itiiiritJi not croM. i. 442. 
WatrrfallN and wat«n«|Niuti«. nijthfi, 

of. i. 292. 294. 
Watrr icimIm and watt-r-womliiii. ii. 

209, 274. 376, 407. 
Watrr- HI iiriu ami watrr -nion^derN, 

1. 109, ii. 208, kc. 
WatlioK Strr€t, Milky W.iy, i. 360. 
Wc«|iiinH. i. 64. kc ; |«rN>nal namm 

fpvfn to, 803. 
Wnl^iHHl, llrn^lfi^li. on mutative 

lanpia^r. i. 161 
Wri|;ht of Miul, i. 4.Vi; of spirit, ii 

\^\ 
Well-wur^liifS li. 209, kc. 



Werewohvs, Ac, diK'triiie of, i. 113, 
308, Ac. 435. ii. 193. 

West, mythic concrntionH of, an re- 
pon of night ami drath, i. 337, 
343, ii. 48, 61, 66, 311, Ac, 422, 
Ac ; •ii'« Kant »nd Wc«t. 

Whiitrly, An-hbiNho|i, on ori^n of 
I'ultiin-, i. 3K, 41. 

WheaL-li»nf, Sir ('., i. 170. 

WlMfl-l.k^k. i. 15. 

WhirliHMil. »]iirit of. ii. 207. 

Wiilnw-sacritico. i. 45**. 

WiM Hunt. i. 362, ii. 269. 

WiUiiu. Diinic'I, nn dniit and plural, 
i. 26.1. 

Wiml p«lt, ii. 266. 

Win«i-*, myths i.f. i. 360. 

Witrhrmlt, i. 116. Ac; origin in 
•sivugi' cuiturr, 13H; nirdiifval re* 
vival, 13M: in>n clmrni agaiuHt, 
140; •»iil«'.il hy water, 140; rising 
HI jiir, 1.V2; ' ilm-trinc of wrre- 
Hiilvi-H, :tl2; incuhi anil »>uccuhi, 
ii. 190; wiuii ointnirnt, 418. 

Wiilrn. -rl' Odm. 

W..lf of night, i. .'(41. 

Wonir. ii. 176. 20.'». :ilH. 

WiirM |Hr\jidi^l hy h|»iritj«, ii. 137, 
1J«0. li»5. 205. 250. 

W(ir.hi|i ai rt'liitiil ti* U*lirf, i. 427, 
ii. 362. 

Wniilh ..r frtch. i. 448, 451. 

Wright. Thiimaf, li. 56. 65. 

Wnttkr. .\d'>lf. i. 4.16, Ac 

.\rrn>, 1. 2M», II. :178. 

Vainii. ii. .'14, 314. 
Yawning. {••iHiM'w»i>.ii, i. 102. 
Yr.-iili-iin, 11. 3"J'.». 

/« n 1 A\i ^t.t. I. 1 16. 3il. II. y-*. 293, 

;J2»». 4.'*'«. 
Ziu-. i. :i2«». .i:.0. n. 2.'.'', .^c. 353. 
/iiig.ini. nivth of name. i. 4<K). 
/...r.MUitri'.ni, ii. 20. V-. 2*2, :il9. 328, 

354. 374, 400, 43». 
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